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The Nation’s Business 








Where Competition 
Helped War Effort 


Here are some of the really important things behind the very 
significant event-of last Saturday when the Canadian motor indus- 
try delivered its 500,000th military vehicle. 

This was the achievement -of three great industrial enterprises, 
vigorously competitive in peacetime, which have pooled their 
plants, skills and resources in the common cause. 

That vigorous competition of peacetime had brought each of 
the big three, Chrysler, Ford and General Motors, to the highest 
state of industrial efficiency and corporate strength. Hence, they 
were able to produce with tremendous speed; to give remarkable 
quality and performance at low cgst; to meet the tremendous 
challenge of war without borrowing from the people of Canada 
for this program, 

Because of the extreme conditions military vehicles must with- 
tand, multiply by three to.get a fair comparison with production 
of civilian vehicle production. Canada’s 1938 production of cars 
and trucks was 166,000. 

Behind the big three motor firms and indispensable to their 
proud achievement are the skills, resources and equipment of the 
Canadian auto parts and supply industries—a throng of almost 100 
Canadian firms, producing forgings, gears and scores of other parts 
and fittings. : 

These are the unsung heroes of Canada’s automotive triumphs. 
Big and little operators, these men in peacetime showed the enter- 
prising genius, management skill and inventive aptitude to build 
a big, diverse and widely dispersed industry. 

Without their capacity to produce, not only Canada’s motor 
car industry, but many other parts of our war industry would 
have a much less prideful story to tell today. 


a * * 


PROMPT ACTION NEEDED HERE, « 


Blaring headlines in U.S. papers charging sharepushing from 
Canada; newspaper articles relating long distance telephone per- 
formances and the lengthening list of legal actions by U.S. courts 
against Canadian stock operators—all these things are immensely 
damaging to all Canadian business and to Canada. 

On page one of this issue are two protests against improper 
stock promotion, one from the Investment Dealers’ Association, one 
from the president of the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

For the sake of Canada, for the sake of the financial community 
as a whole and certainly for the sake of the speculating or invest- 
ing public, whether in United States or Canada, it is high time that 
this situation, be faced boldly. 

Provincial security administrations, after a decade of fumbling, 
have shown that they can’t or won’t enforce desirable business 
conduct. Drastic overhaul of these systems must come or the fed- 
eral authority must be required to step in with a sharpened crim- 
inal code, perhaps with new traps and hooks installed in our laws 
covering immigration, mails, and telephone communications, 

There are many signs of increasing boldness among -« group 
who parade as part of the financial community. Prompt.and_decis- 


‘ive action to protect the many from the few is needed, above all 


for these reasons: 

Thousands of Canadians, unlearned in the appraisal of invest- 
ments or honest speculations, now have sums of money in the 
bank or in Victory Bonds. Wise use of that money now and after 
the war is a matter of utmost concern to all Canada. 

With the coming of peace, there will be enormous business to 
get done; many new enterprises to get financed. Now, before that 
swirling tide of activity gets under way, is the time to get our 
security regulations into efficient working order. 


MR. ST. LAURENT AND COMMUNISTS 


“Can the Ethiopian change’ his skin; can the leopard change his 
spots?” If the old prophet Isaiah were in Canada today he would 
likely add: “Will Tim Buck change his revolutionary principles?” 

Justice Minister St. Laurent could not rule other than he has 
just done about the Canadian “Communists.” He said that if those 
who formerly belonged to the Communist Party, banned under the 
Defense of Canada regulations, wish to form another group “whose 
constitution, object and actions are not contrary to the provisions 
of the law, it does not concern the Minister of Justice.” 

That Mr. Buck and his followers should suddenly ‘change from 
a band of revolutionary zealots into an ardent army of Canadian 
patriots will not be expected by the Canadian people and should 
not be assumed by authorities. 

We would not take seriously Al Capone’s affirmation that he 
had become a supporter of the Better Business Bureau or that 
Hitler had become a Mackenzie King Liberal. 

Mr. Buck and many of his followers ate people of passionate 
conviction. That Moscow should have declared its divorce from 
the world-wide revolutionary movement is no more likely to 


‘change Mr. Buck's views and those of his followers than our 


opinion would be changed by a declaration of the British House of 
Commons to the effect that the moon was green cheese. 

Herbert Morrison, British Home Secretary and one of the Jead- 
ers of the British Labor Party, had this to say when the British 
Communists recently sought affiliation with that body: 


“The Communists still believe in revolution by violence. They still 
believe-that bloodshed is necessary, You cannot mix our policy of 
government by persuasion with a party which fights elections and 
prepares for violent revolution at the same time. The trouble with 
the Communists is that they have dual-purpose minds. They tell you 
one thing and mean another, If they really agree with our policy, I 
cannot see any need for their separate existence, If they do not, they 
are humbugs by applying for affiliation.” 


GIVE THE CBC A CHANCE 


E. H. Charleson, a governor of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, last week presided and introduced speakers at a 
meeting of the Ottawa West Liberal Association. This, we suggest, 
1s a type of activity that a governor of the CBC should deny him- 
self. He should lean backward to avoid the suggestion that he is 
engaged in party politics. : 

That at least some CBC governorships are handed out as re- 
wards for the Mackenzie King faithful has long been evident. Of 
course, they are among the cheaper rewards, More than a few so 
Tewarded have evidently found this honor and : the publicity 
attendant thereto helpful in their business or in progressing in 
their calling. : : ’ 

Mr. King’s cynicism and disregard for the best interests of the 
CBC is not fair either to that body or to the people of Canada. 
Would Canadians tolerate a Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr. 
Towers, for instance, running a ward political meeting, or ever 
reveal anything but complete political impartiality? Of course 

ot. Ee 

The CBC has a big national role to play. It can and should be 
kept completely outside of politics, It deserves much. better than 
- nee appointments to ‘its board of governors used for. party 
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Transit Plan 
War Plants 


Are Tripled 


Over 1,500 Plants Use 
I.T.P. to Get Employees 
to Work on Special 
Ration 


Canada's Industrial Transit Plan 


has literally “caught on like wild- 
fire” and the number of essential 
plants covered has more than tri- 
pled in the short space of three 
months, officials tell The Financial 
Post. 

Over 1,500 plants — 1,573 to be 
exact—now come under the plan as 
against an estimated 500 in mid- 
March. All these plants have ar- 
ranged special gas rations which 
have been scientifically worked out 
to get a’ maximum of essential 
workers to their jobs with a mini- 
mum gas usage. 

The 1,573 plants covered by the 
plan (at the end of May) had a 
total employment of 871,500 and of 
these, 194,357 are dependent on 
W.LT. gas rations to get them to 
work by car. A total of 48,725 cars 
have the special ration stickers and 
carry an average of four people 
back and forth to work. Almost one 
in every four workers in the essen- 
tial plants covered gets transporta- 
tion under the plan. 

In the last three months while the 
number of plants covered by the 
plan has tripled, number of cars 
estimated “off the road” through the 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


Divide Canada’s 
Fish Surplus 


Allocation of Canada’s exportable 





-+| surplus .of.dried, boneless and salted 


fish has been decided upon by the 
combined food board under.a global 
United Nations plan involving all 
producing and consuming countries. 

It is estimated that Canada will 
have an exportable sufplus this year 
of 27 million Ib., worth about $4.5 
millions at price levels which have 
been fixed for all-markéts and all 
grades of fish. Canada’s surplus in 
millions of lb. has been allocated as 
follows: to U. S., 8.3; Puerto Rico, 5.2; 
British West Indies, 5.8;- United 
Kingdom, 2.4, and Latin America, 
3.5. 

Sale of the fish will be handled by 
two associations, one in Quebec and 
one in the Maritimes, which will be 
given blanket export permits, 
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NEW PEAK REACHED — The 
Financial Post's Production Index 
for May stands at 259.0, a new 
high record, and comparing with 
257.3 in April and 208 in May, 
1942. Expansion in war produc- 
tion more than offset declines. in 
other factors. Flour milling prg- 
duction, according to most recent 
figures, was lower. Meat-packing 
and dairy industries showed de- 
clines after allowing for seasonal 
adjustments. - 
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Canada’s Boss Farmer 
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How well Canadians eat next winter, how much food we send 


our Allies, will depend to some extent on Dr. 


George Samuel 


Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion, and 
chairman of the United Nations’ Food Conference committee on 
measures for the direction of production. Born on a farm at 


Vankleek Hill, Ont., he 


graduated from Ontario Agricultural 


College in 1907 and was promptly offered a place on the staff 


of Quebec's Macdonald 


ollege. In 1925, at the age of 42, 


he was named deqn of Macdonald. Seven years later he became - 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


Quiet, unassuming, he sel- 


dom gets in the limelight, works diligently behind the scenes to 
increase Canadian production and improve the fortunes of 
Canada's farmers. 
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Seen Short Foreseen For July 1 


This Year | 


Regidnal Milk Ratiqn- 
ing Possible by Fall; 
Eggs Scarce; Weather 


_ Big Factor in Situation 


By STAFF WRITER 
' OTTAWA. —- With almost six 
months of/ the year completed, the 
men who'are most largely respon- 
sible for seeing that Canada has 
adequate supplies of food in 1943 
and 1944.refuse to believe that we 
are facing anything like a disas- 
trous ‘situation. 

Admittedly fhe next two, three or 
fow months .are .the critical ones 
so far as most important Canadian 
crops are concerned. Much can hap- 
pen, in the critical weeks ahead, to 
make or mar.the food outlook, but 
so far there is little indication that 
Canadians will have to do much 
more than tighten their belts a 
notch or two. 

In -some respects, the situation 
may be a trifle better since the im- 
proved shipping situation gives hope 
that a few items of considerable 
importance to Canada may be al- 
lowed through. For example, our 
coffee picture has been eased some 
what in recent weeks by reason of 
a freer shipping position. We may 
even get some peanuts from India 
to ease our tight jam picture. 

Egg Supply Short 


Egg production has been below ex- 
pectations and on top of a late sea- 
son it. will now. be impossible to 
supply Britain-with the 9,000: tons 
of powdered eggs we contracted to 
supply. We.will probably be hard 
pressed té ‘supply’ the equivalent of 
last year’s contract, namely. 7,000 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 





Elson From Washington 


' By ROBERT T. ELSON 
@ The United States moved this 
week to set up the first temporary 
plan to guarantee equitable distri- 
bution of next winter’s fuel supply 
to the anthracite consuming regions 
here and in Canada, 


This. is important news to every 
householder in central Canada, who 
has been used to burning Penn- 
sylvania anthracite. The third na- 
tion-wide coal strike prompted 
release of the news, but the house- 
hold fuel shortage that faces eastern 
United States and central Canada 
next year is only partially due to 
the tactics of John L. Lewis. It is 
part of the crimp war has put in 
civilian supply. s 

Actually there is no need for 
alarm over the supply prospect for 
fuel from the United States next 
winter, but complacency isn’t justi- 
fied either. Careful conservation 
and equitable distribution will keep 
most people warm if the coal strike 
can be settled and barring “acts of 
God.” 

Present indications ‘are Penn- 
sylvania anthracite production will 
be up 5% over last year’s 60 mil- 
lion ton output. Given ameliora- 
tion of last winter’s severe weather 
—a good bet according to the weather 
experts—a saving of from 2% to 3% 
can’ be made in consumption, This 
means total overall supply can be 
expanded probably 7%. : 

The uncertain factor still is re- 
quirements. Fuel oil is going to be 
tighter than ever in the eastern 
states. which ‘means more conver- 
sions from oil heating to coal and 
expanded American demands, - The 


Will S ha re 





paid 


3 Next whater’s fuel 


problem is 
tackled by: new us 
directorate, 


e Administration and 
Congress tangle over 
anti-inflation strategy. 


coal producers here must meet New 
England demands, plus new mar- 
kets opened by conversions, and 
also continue to supply Canada. 


Can they do it? Frank C. Wright, 
Jr., Washington representative of the 
anthracite producers, thinks they 
can, He recently published interest- 
ing figurgs, however, showing how 
war-inspired: demand. and govern- 
ment-sponsored “buy now” cam- 
paigns have affected Canadian pur- 
chases. 


In the years 1938, 1939, 1940, Can- 
ada purchased 59.5% of its anthra- 
cite requirements in warm summer 


‘| months.. Now that has fallen to only 


52% in 1942 with‘Canadian require- 
ments made up by shipments during 
the burning season. 

The new temporary distribution 
system which is a forerunner of a 
permanent wartime hard coal allo- 
cation plan is designed to see that 
basic stocks are supplied to all 
communities. Six regional commit- 
tees are’ set up in the United States 
representative of ‘wholesalers and 
producers but Canada’s needs will 
be handled by the national commit- 
tee which is headed by Secretary 
of the’ Interior Harold ‘Ickes. 

The plan ‘proposes that producers 





supply so 

receive by Sept. 1 as much as it did 
during the basic period April 1 
through Aug. 31, 1942, or -five 
twelfths of the tonnage shipped to 
it during the coal year from April 
1 to March’ 31, 1943, whichever is 
the larger. 


This. apparently foreshadowed 
some. curtailment of summer ship- 
ments to Canada, which would be 
made up by allocations during fhe 
burning season. In the United 
States Ickes suggested dealers de- 
liver only two thirds of next win- 
ter’s supply to householders prior 
to Oct. 1 so that everyone will have 
a chance to get a fair share of avail- 
able coal. 


@ If the coal strike with its far- 
reaching threat to wreck’ the un- 
certain wartime truce between cap- 
ital and labor inthis country 
occupied centre stage here this week 
it was only one of three major prob- 
lems facing President Roosevelt. 
The other two were food production 
and price control. 

The Financial Post in an Ottawa 
dispatch last week told the startling 
story of the soaring American cost 
of ‘living. 

; So far as the congress is concern- 
ed this can go on soaring, In an ill- 
tempered revolt this week the house 
stripped from the rock-bottom bud- 
get of the office of price control 
$35: millions and issued strict in- 
junction against subsidies which the 
President wants to roll back prices 
of essential commodities. . As an 


(Continued on page 2,’ col. 4) 





Behind Detroit's Race Riots 


Did Axis Agents Stir Threat to War Output? 


The bloody race riots which broke 
out in Detroit this week sprang from 
three main underlying factors— 

1. An ‘influx of whites from the 
southern states who carried their 
Jim Crow prejudices with them 
when they moved north to work in 
the war plants of America’s chief 
arsenal city. 

2.A “cotky” attitude by some 
elements of Detroit’s Negro popu- 
lation of more than 200,000, Now 
earning good wages, and convinced 
that they are fighting for freedom 
as much as any body else, these 
people feel this is the time to assert 
the equality of the black race. 

3, War nerves. 

This analysis of the riots, which 
cost 28 lives, resulted in injuries to 
hundreds, and struck a serious blow 















































er, stated that the ingredients which 
set off. the explosion might have 
been stirred by enemy agents. 

“T ‘understand ‘there is no direct 
evidence of this,” he said, “but 
such evidence might be difficult to 
find.. Certainly, what* happened 
would fit Axis plans we}jl.. We have 
had suspicions for some time—but 
you can’t put your. finger on any- 
thing” 

Whether Detroit's race strife will 
hamper production for some time to 
come; or whether things will quickly 
return to normal, is still uncertain, 

The present situation is danger- 
ous. “We will have to watch it care- 
fully—will have to discourage race 
hatred and work for better feeling,” 
Mr, Avery told The Post. ~~. 

. UAW View 


te 





A. spokesman for international 


neneRs ‘of United: Auto Work- | U: 
een walle site Diet eee 


“like the breaking of -a boil ‘that 
doesn’t cause any more trouble once: 


it has burst,” 


He was inclined to place the great- 


est share of the blame ‘on “a large 


number of white southerners right 
‘out of ‘the hills—a ‘pretty ignorant 
bunch who carry over old: preju- 


dices,” who had streamed into De- 
troit since war’s outbreak.: 


He also declared that the Ku Klux 
Klan—“now under another name"— 


is active in Detroit, 


“The, KKK fomented the Packard 
strike recently,” ‘said. “There is 


no doubt of Beats 


This strike for two days closed 
down, the’ whole Packard plant, 




















ing in the union.” 


| the rioters were irresponsible ele~ 
ments of black and white popu- 
being up-/| lations and that many of them were 
—e on. page 4,.col. 4) 


at each community will 











' Rough estimate of the UAW is 
that 50,000 Negroes are now employ- 
ed in Detroit industry. “However, 
‘we have no way of checking. No- 
body belongs to the union on a race 
basis. White, black or any other 
color, they all have the same stand- 


The spokesman admitied, how- 
ever, that among the rank and file 
‘of union members there is some race 
feeling. “A small minority, who 
won't talk at meetings—who are 
afraid to express themseives openly 
go back and whisper in\the cor- 


t Atlanta, Ga. had confirmed 
that: that organization was 


Thitd Compulsory Labor Transfer Shortly-to be 


Okayed May Bring to 150,000 The Workers‘ Who 


Can be Required to Move to New Jobs 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA. — Extension of com- 
pulsory transfer to two or three 
additional groups of trades and in- 
dustriessin July, is forecast here by 
Labor Department officials. 

When the National Selective Ser- 
vice board meets here this week it 

ill-be asked to approve the Third 
Compulsory Transfer order. This 
will: probably be proclaimed as at 
July 1, and will allow either two 
weeks or ten days in. which those 
affected by the order must report 
to N, S. S. offices. 

According to N.S. S. officials, the 
experience already gained under the 
two original compulsory transfer 
orders has*proved: that the plan will 
work. It is estimated there that ap- 
proximately one out of eight of 
those who report are actually being 
transferred into more essential em- 
ployment. 

It is admitted that the number 
who are being shifted into farm 
work is small and that most of those 
affected under the order are per- 


sons who are being moved into in- 
dustry which carries a higher rating 
than the one in which they’ are 
presently engaged. 

The full-dress debate on Cana- 
dian manpower and labor policy is 
expected to be staged’ here next 
week. Prime Minister King has in- 
dicated that the Labor estimates, 
which means discussion of man- 
power to parliamentariahs, will fol- 
low the present discussion of Muni- 
tions and Supply estimates. When 
Order No. 2. wag issued June 15, it 
was indicated that there might be 
about 150,000 men.employed in» re- 
tail establishments coveréd: by the 
Order. Order No. 3, which’ will likely 
be proclaimed July 1, is-expected 
to affect approximately .the~'same 
number of men as Order No. 2. 

Under ‘the first two orders some 
1,000 men had béen moved ‘into. 
more essential employment the first 
few weeks of their application. This 
figure represents ‘about 10% ‘of the 
number who have tegistered; 





Loss of ‘Safe’ Riding 


Jolt to B. C. 


Govt. 


CCF Wins Revelstoke By-election on “Revolus 


tionary” Platform Despite Combined Opposition 
of Liberals, Conservatives-Contest Hard Fought 


From Our Own Correspondent x 


) WANCOUVER.—The CCF party 
in _British Columbia’ demonstrated 
last week that it is still on the 
march when, it scored an. upset-vic- 
tory in the Revelstoke by-election 
and .gave the Hart coalition govern- 
ment the most uncomfortable jolt of 
its career. ‘ 
. Meanwhile, } grow of a prov- 
omer hn ia 
Probably. Harold Winch, -black-: 
haired young leader of what he calls 
British Columbia's “revolutionary 
party” was not surprised by the 
result, but almost everyone else was, 
for Revelstoke, the railroad town in 
the mountains, was regarded for 
generations as an old-line party 
stronghold, and as one of the last 
constituencies in the west coast 
province likely to go Socialist. 
Back in the genesis of party gov- 
ernment, when Sir Richard Mc- 
Bride was carrying the country with 


him in his expansionist program, old 
Tom Taylor, then minister of public 
works, was Revelstoke’s perennial 
eandidate and winner, and when the 
Liberals swept the Tories aside Dr. 
W..H. Sutherland, another minister 
of public works, was Revelstoke’s 
choice and he remained that for 20 
years,to, be followed - by. ano 
Liberal: The up-and-coming * 
never seemed to have.a chance in 
Revelstoke. : 
Old Parties Combine 

The Conservative-Liberal coali-- 
tion got behind a single candidate 
in the recent by-election—Joe Mc» 
Kinnon, a. typ’*al small town citi« 
zen of prominence, am ex-railroader. 
The coalition wasn't taking. any 
chances this time; it didn’t want to 
see the. experience of the Salmon 
Arm by-election duplicated, for at 
Salmon Arm, .dominated by Rolf 


(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 





Financial Groups Hit 
Unsound Stock Sales 


Toronto Exchange Head 
Perturbed at; Situation 
Developing in U. S. 


“Toronto Stock Exchange mem- 
bers are much perturbed over un- 
favorable publicity which the Cana- 
dian financial community is receiv- 
ing in the United States,” stated W. 
G.. Malcolm, who was this week 
elected president of the Exchange. 

“Tt is the old story of the reputa- 
tion of the whole brokerage fratern- 
ity being blackened by the unethical 
selling methods of a mere handful 
of so-called brokers. 

“The firms listed by the United 
States authorities are not members 
of the Stock ‘Exchange and, conse- 
quently, there is no direct action 
that we can take. The Committee of 
the Exchange has the matter in 
hand, however, and we have made 
suggestions to.the authorities which 
may bear fryit. 

“The high. pressure salesmanship 
which led to the complaints must 
be stopped and it is our firm belief 
that: the laws of the land . should 
provide an adequate remedy. If that 
is now lacking, then the laws should 
be changed. 

“In. the final analysis, we feel 
that, if the evil is to be stopped at 
the source, it will probably be found 
‘necessary to amend the Criminal 
Code so as to make it a crime for 
anyone to telephone a person at his 
or her home for the purpose of sell- 
ing a security except in the case of 
a regular customer or a close per- 
sonal friend. Th®re is already a pro- 
vision to‘that effect in the Dominion 
Companies Act, but it has only a 
narrow application. It is also found 
in mostiof the Provincial Securities 
Acts, but the law enforcement offi- 
cers report that the scope of this 
‘legislation is. not broad enough to 
také care of the matter. 

. “A: ea) amendment to 
the | Code would, in our 
opinion, eliminate a good deal of the 
unethical high pressure type of sell- 
ing. and would put the ‘boiler shop’ 
out-of business once and for all.” 


Investment Dealers Con- 
cerned at Practices Used, 
President Claims 


The Investment Dealers ‘Associa- 
tion expressed concern with what 
seems to be mounting activity in 
financial practices of a questionable 
type. ‘President H. E. Cochran: told 
The Financial Post: 

“Many cases have come. to. the 
attention of the Association where 
high pressure has been used, both 
by personal solicitation. and more 
especially over - the long-distance 
telephone. The Asspciation . has 
heard indirectly of reported undee 
sirable selling activities from Cane 
ada to the United States, of securi~- 
ties,.which to say the least, were of 
dubious, speculative value. 

“With mounting thousands of 
Canadian investors holding Victory 
Bonds, there is the danger. that-fin- 
ancial practices by the unscrupulous 
type of individual or firm.willtend 
to increase in number, The intensity 
of the efforts of these individuals 
will become greater if there is any 
relaxation in the enforcement of the 
provincial security Acts. ThéInveste 
ment Dealers Association of Canada 
wishes to support, in every possible 
way, sound security laws which tend 
to stamp out fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. * 

“Needless to eay, no member of 
The Investment Dealers. Association 
of Canada is connected in any way 
with the regrettable: incidents. that 
have recently received- attention 
frem the authorities of the United 
States. The public confidence en- 
joyed by the Association is the re- 
sult of member firms: conducting 
their business over a long period of 
years in a sound and constructive 
manner. 

“No such activities as those com- 
plained of.in the United States and 
elsewhere will be tolerated among 
members of The Investment Dealers 
Association. The Association, will 
continue to stress the enlargement 
and improvement of its members’ 
services to the country and-to-the 
Canadian investing public”... 
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Major Staff Changes 
_In MacLean Group 


H. L. Southall to Head 









a 


Merchandising Papers— 


H. C. Braund to Edit Plant Administration 
\ A. C, Mackenzie Takes on Sanitary Engineer 


Changes in the direction of twelve 
of the Canadian business newspapers 
of The MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, were an- 
nounced this week. 

The promotions follow the retire- 
ment of George D. Davis as man- 
ager of the Business Newspapers 
Division after 31 years of service 


with the company. 
’ Herbert L. Southall has been ap- 


pointededirector of the merchan- 
dising newspapers division, consist- 
ing of Canadian Grocer, Hardware 
and Metal, Bookseller and Stationer, 
Men's Wear Merchandising, Style- 
wear, Drug Merchandising, Le Prix 
Courant, Canadian Paint and Var- 
nish Magazine and .General Mer- 
chant of Canada. ; 
Herbert C. Braund, for 16 years 
managing editor of the company’s 


Industrial Newspapers Division, is 
promoted to be editor and manager 
of Plant Administration, newest of 
the MacLean business newspapers. 
A.. Cameron Mackenzie, manager 
of Canadian Hotel Review and Res- 
taurant, assumes the additional re- 
sponsibility of managing Sanitary 
Engineer. 
Served Since 1917 
Mr. Southall joined the editorial 
staff of the MacLean Publishing Co, 
in 1917 after five years with the To- 
| ronto Daily Star. < 
| He served in the first world war, 
rejoined the MacLean organization. 
Transferred to the Winnipeg office, 
he became manager for the western 
territory. . 
Upon his return to head office of 
the company in the ’20s Mr. Southall 
subsequently became managing edi- 


Fellows! 


- Yes, and light-hearted too! For 
there’s nothing like a smart “straw” 
(trade name) hat to make you look 
and feel good when the hot days are 


Main Store—Main Floor 


#T. EATON Cure 


TORONTO 
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Why not drop in to 


EATON’S hat department and 
on one of these: * 


@ Panamas at $5 to $7.50 each. 
@ Miami Mesh at $3.50 each, 
@ Coconut Straw at $3.75 each. 
@ Pango Straw at $2.75 each. 


© Cotton Braids and Peanut Straws 
at $2.25 each. 


CANADA 


tor of the Business Newspapers 
Division. : 

He has served as an executive 
committee official of the National 
Conference of Businegs Paper Edi- 
tors of Canada and the U. S.; is a 
past director of the Empire CR&b 
and is now a director of the Toronto 
Better Business Bureau and vice- 
president of the Business News- 
papers Association of Canada. 


Mr. Braund came to the MacLean 
organization from the Lindsay Post 
in 1923. He began as market editor 
of Canadian Machinery and then 
worked on all the MacLean indus- 
trial papers. In 1927 he assumed the 
duties of managing editor of the 
Industrial Newspapets group. 

Mr. Mackenzie, who attended 
Queen’s University, began his career 
as a school principal in Calgary and 
then as a hardware merchant in 
Kincardine, came to, the MacLean 
papers in 1925 as an associate editor 
of Hardware and Metal. There he 
developed the famous Hardware 
and Metal Data Service. 

In 1928 Mr, Mackenzie became ad- 
vertising manager of Sanitary Engi- 
neer as well as editor of that paper. 

Later, Mr. Mackenzie was made 
advertising manager of Canadian 
Hotel Review and in 1941 he became 
manager of that paper. 





Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Deominion— Date Issued 
da Treasury Bills ......... June ..i. 
Previncial— 
eheVbacesoowcdpeensesdes June 
*Offering price 
cate Wadinaenes 0090 June .. 


Rate Due Amount Price Yield | 
+.» Sept..17, 43 $55,000,000 99.876 .497% 
3% 1955 15,000,000 *98 3.20% 


342, 3%, 4% 1944-49 $1,014,000 .... 
344% 1944-49 186,000 ~ 


nicipal— 
pe Oat. Soceeeessosecesce June .... Fairclough Be CO. cecccccecncceccceseeces 34% 1944-53 $29,500 104.18 2.65% 
OFFERINGS OF CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
Bend Issues— Date Issued —Offered by— ; Rate Due Amount Price Yield 
Nanaimo-Dun tilities .... June .... W. C. Pitfield & Co., and Pemberton & 
ret see _ T BOB wedctascie eet ede gesdtigee caeesgendce 4%% 1964 $525,000 1100 4%4% 












that means much 
to Canadians 


CT WENTY years ago the London Life 

took a step from which thousands of 
Canadians have benefitted. It introduced 
the first of its low premium profit-sharing 
plans of insurance — the “Jubilee.” 


Here is a typical result: A $5,000 Jubilee 


policy taken in June, ee eet ae 
required an a' outlay 
. verage ann 


the 


of only $89.08 a year,—$17.82 
for each $1,000 insurance. In addition, he 


is 
which at 65 


up a very substantial cash asset, 
will amount to $2,505, 


People ‘want to get the most for their money. 
With the London Life you can have the advantages 
of (a) low premiums, (b) low net cost and (c) com- 


petent service. 





Total Insurance in Force 


20 Years ago = 5s 
Today = e * 


Insurance Company . 
Head Office-London,Canada_ 


»  $165,000,000 
»  $905,000,000 
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tankers to bring petroleum eum to the 


Note that the U. S. target for 
1943 is 18 million tons, enough to 
six mil- 
if the Nazi# were able 


to sink tonnage at the same rate 


as in 1942. But if sinkings for the 
year are cut in half, the net ir- 
crease would be 12 million tons, 
double what was called for in the 


earlier plans. 
* * 


Levelling Production 

Full effects of the changes in 
production patterns this year can- 
not be assessed from the figures 
currently available, but enough 
can be learned to indicate that 
most -of Canadian war industry 
will carry on at present, peaks for 
the rest of the year. rs for 
machine tools, for example, are 
still coming in to some firms at 






while it is being used in the camp, 
the ingenious salvagers are said 
to be living in fear of the day 
when an inventory is taken and 
they have’to explain the appear- 
ance of the “non-existent” vehicle. 





(Continued from page 1) 


tons. However, the British commit- 
ment is now virtually behind us 
(we stop supplying dried eggs to 
Britain when prices rise above. a 
certain point at this time of year) 
and the amount available for Cana- 
dian consumption will depend on 
the extent to which production in 
the next few months can meet 
steadily soaring demand, 


Current statistics indicate that 
Canada will run short on cheese this 
year—probably because the Ottawa 
price experts made what was appar- 
ently a poor guess as to the correct 
butter-cheese price differential for 
the summer season. But as cheese is 
a relatively small item in the Cana- 
dian menu there is little prospect of 
an attempt at rationing. 


What may happen next winter 
(depending largely on whether pas- 
tures are burned dry this summer) 
is regional rationing of milk. 

Already it is known that price 
board officials are playing with 
plans and programs for registration 
of consumers in specific areas which 
may be threatened by shortage of 
fluid milk. Since most if not all 
city folk take their milk from one 
supplier, it is not thought there will 
be any great difficulty in working 
out an allotment plan to see that 
youngsters get an adequate supply 
of milk ahead of restaurants, hotels, 
etc. 

Also, milk rationing, if it comes 
(and it probably won't be. before 
next November) will be a local or 
regional affair rather. than a nation- 
al, over-all ration program, 





Elson From Washington 


(Continued from page 1) . 
afterthought in this same outburst 
the lower house’ also cut off Elmer 
Davis’ Office of War Information 
without a penny. 

Was it war nerves?. You could 
call-it that. It was also, however, 
evidence that politics hasn’t taken 
a holiday and the President's sup- 
porters on domestic policies are in 
the minority in the lower house. Yet 
the same house also passed without 
a recorded opposition vote a $71 
billions supply bill for the: army, 
biggest in all history. ~ 

Behind this situation lies the fact 
that your average Congressman just 
isn’t sold on price control through 
subsidies. He doesn’t think the 
OPA should control food distribu- 
tion policies and prices. And neither 
apparently does the Wartime Food 
Administrator, Chester A. Davis, 
who is reported on good authority 
to want/a control over food distribu- 
tion as well as production so that he 
can bring unity within the food 
processing industries, 

Like most situations here, com- 
promise is the probable answer. The 
U. S. Senate will grant some funds 
for subsidies to help the President 
roll back certain prices. Probably 
the Food Administrator will get 
wider scope and such a step will 
quieten the complaints of the farm 
bloc which from the first has dis- 


_| trusted OPA, American equivalent 


of WPTB. 





Investor’s Index 


June 26, 1943 

Alta. Pac. Grain 12 
Bathurst... . 15 
B. C. 
. dD. 


Inter. Hydro , . 15 

- Inter. Nickel . . 15 
Electric enue Montr’! Tram. 5, 15 
coo 88 Nat. Breweries . 8 

~15 Ont, Paper... 9 
Ont. Silknit . . 12 
Paramount 5 


Porto Rico Pwr. 13 


Aldermac C’per 13 Shore... 
Algoma Copper. 13 rake 5 3 


La ah oe 
31 ue Gold . 13 
+ +31  McColl-Front. 
FT Miracle Ronit 
eee c' "s. 31 
Pa 30 Nat. Vulean. 31 
+31 Pac. OW & 
Belt . 4  Rebair Gold. . . 13 
Home Millarville 31 Sec. Inter-St, R, 8 
73 Teck Hivenns 
: 31 Young-Davidson 13 
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B.C. By-election Jolts 
In Some Foods |Hart Coalition Govt. 


(Continued from page 1) 
Bruhn, Conservative for as long as 
most people can remember, the 
CCF had scored a triumph, 


But in spite of all these sure-thing 
preparations and the personal ap- 
pearance, exhortations of Premier 
John Hart and his cabinet ministers, 
Revelstoke elected Vincent Segur, 
CCF locomotive engineer. The 
margin was narrow, but emphatic. 


The CCF: now has 16 seats in 
the. legislature—one third of the 
votes. 


Wide Significance 

The by-election was significant of 
far more, however, than the switch- 
over of Revelstoke. from the old- 
line parties to the new. CCF’ers 
are proclaiming that this result 
shows that Socialism can thrive in 
days of prosperity and doesn’t draw 
sustenance only in breadline days; 
that an important element in British 
Columbia is dissatisfied with “the 
system” rather than with the gov- 
ernment in itself. 


Here was a by-election different | 
from most others inasmuch’ as there | 
was really nothing to quarrel with 
in the administration of the coali- 
tion. : . . 

Premier Hart, whose record as 
finance minister for many years has 
been unassailable, has been running 
an_ efficient and sound government 
at. Victoria—widely held to be the 
best’ in point of actual service and 
in sane policies that British Colum- 


WHY MOTOR TRANSPORT 


IS ESSENTIAL TO 


CANADA’S WAR EFFORT ; 


os 


A recent analysis of truck 
73.6%’ |’ 
was for plants engaged in vital 
war work; 22.7% for essential 


traffic. disclosed that 


civilian supplies, 


> 


unitions & 
declared that motor transp 


tion is of vital importance to 
their business. , 


. + 
Most of Canada's food, 


and fresh produce are handled 
by motor transport. For in- 
in Toronto every one of |- 
cans of milk: 


consumed daily is hauled f 


the 12,000 


farm to dairy by trucks 
trailers: 84.3% 
and 61.9% fey of all the 


arrive by truck. 


+ 


10,000 communities in Canada 
depend solely on motor trans- 


port services because the 


100 out of 104 representative 
companies working Gn Dept. of 
Supply contracts 


S Neeents 
a est - 
ceived at the Union Steck Yards ; 


not served by the railroads. 





bia has ever had. 

Even the spokesman for the CCF 
in the extreme heat of the campaign 
offered little criticism of the Hart 
government, which could give a 
creditable accounting of progressive 
legislation placed on the statute 
books since it took office 18 months 
ago. ; . 

Appeal on Record . 

When confronting the electors at 
Revelstoke, the coalition speakers 
appealed on their record. They said 
little about what they planned for 
the future. “We're not here to make 
promises,” declared one cabinet 


minister a day or so before the bal- | 


loting. 


Apparently the electors want 
promises—not the promises of a new 
court house or a spur-line railway, 
but glamorous blueprints of the 
future. That’s what the CCF gave. 

As The Vancouver Sun editorially 
asserted after the by-election: 

“The principle of private incen- 
tive needs to be argued, champion- 
ed and explained in an intelligent 
manner, For a long time now we 
have heard.of everything that is 
wrong with our. society, but we 
have heard very little of what is 
‘right and what. we are proud of in 
the good institutions of Canada. 

“Private initiative can make a 
good.case for itself, but is not doing 


so. It is letting its'enemies do all | 


the talking. and need not be sur- 


prised if many of their misstate- | 


ments stick.” 
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a Few products are completely fabri- 
cated-in.one place. Parts and materials of the war effort, it should have a high 


> . together >in the large war plants. In 
scores of cases, assernbly lines begin 
‘and end miles apart... possibly half- 
way across the country 
connecting these assembly lines is 
Canada’s motor transport industry. 


Only two things can handicap motor 
transport's ability to continue doing 
this all-important jo 

manpower and supplies. Already the 
industry has given 40% of its person- 
nel to the armed fo 
are working in essential war industries 


Alaska Highway and the Shipshaw 
Power'development. soi 


- Motor transport has been declared 
essential by the Minister of Labour: 
It is hoped that: other Government 
Departments will follow this , 


age 
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"Thousands of Canadian men and women 


one a most necessary job of convertin 
farm to transportable food for mit 
lions of fighters and civilians overseas. Much 





























of Montreal is work- 


ing helpfully by s 

fing the gas 
Sides service Suited 
to the times. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


“A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 
. , i i 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service . . . the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successfu Operation 













Standardiging Envelopes 


New regulations may affect 
your env — We shall 
glad to check over your styles 
and sizes and advise you with 
regard to the changes which 
are coming. 

Warning: If you are design- 
ing new office forms to fit 
envelopes, t.e. invoices, state- 
ments, cheques, etc., be sure to 
have our representative check 
over the layout for position of 
windows, matching stocks and 
sizes of envelopes before print- 
~e This will avoid waste. 

elephone for information or 
send us one of each size of 
envelope you use that we may 
check them against forthcom- 
ing regulations. 
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Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of their fine fab- 
tics and workmanship, will 
continue to look well and fee! 
well long after other clothes are | 
discarded. 


Choose now from our collection . 
of distinctive British materials. 


LEVY BROS. 


69 WEST KING STREET. TORONTO 


TORENIQ 
MONTREAL 
| ae WiNNIPEO 


ivi 
AD. 5733 





HIGHWAYS, TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


PART OF THE ASSEMBLY 
OUR WAR PRODUCTION 


the country come 


Sete erenanel = B tase 
mon train new 
mechanics. hak he clara te 


guaranteed a steady flow of parts 


and = Stead: 
properly maintain its equipment. 


Without these, transport service will 
be badly handicapped ahd our war 
industries will be the chief sufferers. 
With them, Canada can be assured 
that motor transport will keep things 
moving on the Nation's assembly lines. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Canada, 


hortage of 


imited, Toronto and Montreal. 


;.20% more 
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bomber may have a pilot and a 
navigator commissioned, while an- 


air force should be adopted? 
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tNNIGEO qualities of leadership and adminis- | portance of postwar flying should be} I do not feel there is danger. of Westminster, B.C. . . ? . oo 2 
tration are a “must” for officers. borne in mind and empire co-opera- | lowering the standard of RCAF offi- ere aca te flies against aoe wee all combat air | i 
Other ranks may have hi _| tion carried to the highest point as} cers. Lads in the air have proved | the enemy should be commissioned : SCEVICe OVE enqmy Abi ti bi P & P 4 
nical skill ae nt ec pore a basis for postwar aerial activity.| themselves in such hazardous work. | at once regardless of the RAF and territory on an equal commission 1 1 1 ower aper +3 
who in technical matters step aside ath oh They should enjoy -the rank, at ~ ee Cee rapes tend. ti, eliminale the, possihtty of i 
nd allow the ordinates $s least, of pilot, officers with every} 5e gran very sparingly non- 0 “CS Pp V Li it d F 
sirecleae Many good eitese tone Larry G. Honnor chance of advancement as ee ee eee eee wy wae oe oeelie her by yen orm an. 5 lm e ‘3 
,00r non-goms. 7 . é cos _| velop. Air crew do their work. in| lead nothing, an ying. offi- | 
raion of the stefling’ qualities of ae “ gsi oct a fighter and bomber eae as oe ga! ee x are 2 re tiem TORONTO, ONT. : : 
-coms mus Chee big family. Why should they par e whole, country is behind the 
non-coms must not be lost. 7 heve'never Wesiibletn unter: toh ine Sadar ending, po aie cikinalar: ter aha eaiiahen <i ae ' Owning directly or Cree oer companies, ; 
4 es stand why one man should fly @) Nco mess, others to officer's-mess? | mission all fighting flyers, if for no RE AL EST ATE m : 
6 BF — Se ae pe sags sed * 8 8 other reason than that commissioned erie Iroquois Falls, Ont. ' 
eor ° and another ior ollicer's pay. y raak pretects flyers unfortunate e . Man. ti 
ge oster not enlist all pilots as sergeants; and Andrew D. MacLean enough to be taken prisoner, a haz- APPRAISAL S Sault Ste. Marie, O see woct Fails. Ont, e 3 
President, Air Cadet League of| when they have proved their superi-| Commander RONVR Retired,’and| . 4 to which Sviiis ath sanatheninity sP wien leadkdspibliai’ pr'chabes adean: 2. e, Ont. Fort William.. Ont, 
Counga, 2eontreal. ority then give them commissions.| editor, Boating Magazine, Toronto. exposed. The discrimination he: sion duties, ekxitopriations.” arbitra- Port Arthur, Ont. ‘ 
In principle I favor granting of | This “flesh or fowl” system at pres-| Commissions should * not . be| tween members of the heroie crews | ELECTED DIRECTOR — George | tions, re-assessments and <all pur- 
eommissions. to air crew. In the last| ent in vogue is very perplexing. awarded for courage or sectinical who man the bombers is a rank in- | WW. Huggett, president and man- res hate oa Newsprint 
war substantially everyone who It might be a good idea if the De-| skill but for the rare capacity Of} 5 tice aging director of Canadian In- | ; y ide experience, ‘ z 
flew, was commissioned and the} partment of National Defense ex-| leadership and administrative abil- Ppdnvutinseah catalan dean “deere soe Ltd., who has been elected | Charles E. Purnell Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp t 
spirit of equality thus created seem-| plained the present sergeant pilot | ity. The skill and superb bravery of 6.6 o.@ to the board of Canadian Invest- | Pisett Bids... - Hamilton High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp ] 
ed to work admirably. I understand | and flying officer setup. As it. is at| our air crews should be rewarded Munieci alities ment. Fuad Tel, %-3889 : . 
some air crew today do not desire | present, it leaves itself open to vari- with suitable decorations which are p : ee a if 
commissions as the net financial re- | ous “snap” éxplanations. If men must| more highly regarded than mere - €3 
sult to them is higher as NCO’s than | fly and fight, then why not see that | promotion to a higher rank. M P h be 
if they were commissioned. I feel} they all do it for the same\rate of} Had we granted commissions ay ure ase ’ 
this position should certainly be! pay and rank. Any other system is | only to those whose qualities were : ; 
rectified even if commissions are not | discriminatory, whether it is meant| the highest standard and promote 
granted to all. to be or not. ' from the ranks men who have shown Tram Co 8 Assets 
s 
Plans for Deal to he Dis- : 
cussed ai Conference + 
With Premier Hart % 
From Our Own Correspondent : 
JOHN S-MANVILLE VANCOUVER.—Plans for the pur- 
chase of assets and services of B.C. ‘ 
Electric Railway (B.C. Power) will 7 
_ | be laid before President W. G. Mur- $ 
.Jrin shortly at a conference with .* 
‘Premier John Hart. : 
eve ope PRO Md ee The. government has no desire to 
operate the utility, but it is ready 
to co-operate in financing a deal 
a & should the municipalities of Van- 
t a r 8} 3 h e | 4 . if f i a t @ ni % ] Y SS couver, Victoria and other cities in- 
y volved wish to take over the ser- ; 
vices, ‘ 
a Attitude of the company is still 
4 NM 7 uncertain. It will probably depend ? 
research if ns on anvil od entirely on the price to be paid and : 
other conditions. & 
* Premier Hart says that if the com- i 
pany is acquired it is probable that 
S a S 1) § a 0 di i = qd al S a 4 an inter-municipal board would be °7 
formed to administer the power, 
lighting and transportation system ‘ 
tf ® in much the same way as greater |” a 
t 0 ntl S a] ba a ri t 4 y | § € 1 Lt 0 i Vancouver now controls its water : 
distribution. iy 
: Long Negotiations Likely if 
; ri Py Prolonged negotiations are likely ; 
ESAS UOC CO MCE E SOMME |sursors. ru! ae ial 
rangement, regardless of the com- : 
Hf pany’s position. Most of the import- Uassraied Lohdon News 5 
art ant municipalities concerned are in ()- § 
® favor of the deal provided the terms ' 
gh an di st Bt g I fs 0 no af are right. Estimates of the com- 
me ‘ . pany’s value range all the way from 
cen $75 millions to $120 millions. The 
nd premium hinted that arbitration Hel $ e rodu a W i 
be might be ordered in the event of a 
to deadlock. ‘ : 
nts value ry By Wallboards When he dealt with the ation : 
at the last session of the legislature ; 5 : : ; & 
il Mr. Hart stated that the quesoare . Toe giant Canadian-built bombers ,.. those nimble t 
os a would be to establish a reasonable C.G.E. EQUIPMENT FOR AIRCRAFT Canadian-built fighters «ee Wherever they roar down upon % 
price and then establish the financial INCLUDES: i i : 
rs. as een ee a ei 8a ids Ss responsibility of greater Vancouver the enemy they Carry into action dependable patts and equip- , 
‘ . * : : : t® 
ed and gteater Victoria for. the assets Instruments * Generators * Wiring Devices ment produced by Canadian General Electric—a dashboard of , 
es ¢ and rights to be taken over by those Voltage Regulators * Insulating Materials ; ‘ ' 
Ps. a ® municipalities. The generating Se precise, reliable aircraft instruments .,.a lighting or control : 
e Rie ea al 0 yet Fs © + | Cc : 0 4 ] fF y plants and other allied assets might Control Devices * Wire and Cable * Lamps ‘ 
la, Fi Ps be operated by the government in Lighting Equipment * Radio Equipment installation ... vital radio epuipment, a et or a device ‘ 
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connection with its proposed pro- 
gram of rural electrification. 


GSW Redeems 
$706,000 Bonds 


General Steel Wares has redeem- 
ed and cancelled the following 
bonds: $206,000 serial 4’s due Apr. 15, 
1945; $225,000 serial 4’s due April 


15, 1946; $225,000 serial 4’s due April- 


Plastic Parts 










that is still upon the secrets list! 


In a host of ways, the Company is contributing to the building 
of Canada’s air strength. It has the experience, the facilities and 
the trained personnel needed to handle the fine, intricate work 
involved in aircraft equipment production. C.G.E. is today play- 
ing a leading part in the nation’s tapidly-growing aircraft industry. 


15, 1947, and $50,000 of the 44% 15- 
year bonds maturing April 15, 1952. 
, This indicates a total reduction 
of $706,000 in the funded debt since 
the close of 1942. The redemption 
disposes entirely of the balance of 
Arlo tes eb parta leaet ie 0 bol: 
Seaet ong- jue to a bal- 
ce of $4,709,500. | 






‘An amating number of precision aircraft 
instruments, to belp pilots fly day and 
night through all hinds of weather, are 

manufactured by shiljul C.G.E. workers, 
Original ‘bond issue in 1987 total- 
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Toronto Stock Selling 


Several stock selling organizations, | and the sale of Gunflint Iron Mines 
operating in Canada, have recently | shares was ordered suspended April 
been brought before U. S. courts in } 22. 
connection with alleged sales and} Ww. E, Davison & Co. was ordered 
connection with alleged sales in the by Pennsylvania authorities on 
United States. April 22 to suspend sale of Frank- 

In Pennsylvania, New Jersey,| view and Midwest shares until 
Michigan and Missouri, state secur-| proper registration had been made. 
ity authorities have been acting}. Early last month, Missouri auth- 
against Canadian stock dealers,| orities issued orders that H., R. 
usually Toronto firms and_indi-| Bain & Co. Ltd, and Redmond & Co, 
viduals. The charge in most cases is|be restrained from selling securi« 
that neither the firm nor the stock | ties in Missouri for 20 days with the 
issue being sold has been prppesty restraining order to become perman- 
registered. ent if steps were not'taken to secure 

Pennsylvania warrants hie been | Proper registration of firm and se- 
issued for W. R. Marchment, J. N. §. | °Urities in that time. 
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Toronto, 3 

J. M. Baird, trading as: Lakewood 
Investments, was indicted by a 
grand jury‘ in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, on charges-of selling 
Vermilata Oils and Frankview Oils 
without proper registration. 

H.R. Bain, of H. R. Bain & Co. Litd., 
was indicted in the same county of 
Pennsylvania in connection with sale 
of Gold Frontier Mines Ltd. stock. 

Several Canadian firms have 
been ordered to cease business in 
Pennsylvania during recent months 
because they lacked proper registra- 
tion of their firms or the stocks of- 
fered. Ii. M. Atwell’s Investors’ Ad- 
visory Service has, been ordered to 
cease doing business in that state 






issued last month by a Newark 
Court restraining nine Toronto 
firms or individuals from carrying 
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Irving Spellman, John M. Baird, W, 
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Redmond & Co.; Lakewood In- 
‘| vestments and Summit Securities. 
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gan Corporation. and Securities 
Commission prohibited sale of Gold 


Michigan order prohibits sale of 
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cerned states that U. S. authorities 
have gone back: to 1941 to’ get the 
basis of a charge and that nd selling 
to any part of the United States has 
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Here's the answer. New 
trains—faster servi 


his firm. 
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says everyone should} 
have. Overnight from} 
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dising firms may make further pro- 
gress as our war effort becomes 
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able, other lines have made up for 
this. 
























Shortage of merchandise articles 
is being already keenly felt in Can- 
ada. and undoubtedly many. retail 
trade distributors’ such as jewellers, 
sporting goods stores, etc., are bound 
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@ Sales to find their profits affected. This 

e Valuations ee: ee 
e@ Mortgages After the war the United King- 

Pr operty Management dom is reported looking forward ~ 


an ean pled ee Pe 

people endeavor to replace deplet- 
112 ¥ “ AD. 3457-8 wo seem logic expect a 
CE similar situation here. Some time 
may elapse efter the war, however, 
before volume production of con- 
sumer items replenishes dealers’ 
stocks. 
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Notice of Reden en of i es 
5 Bonds 
bt To the Holders of Five a Cent First} Market value of all issues listed 
oe Mortgage hr x Fund Gold Bends,/on the Toronto Stock Ex e 
if Einiiea. * °f United Grain Growers | showed an increase of over a bil- 


ursuant | ion dollars on May 31 from a year 

to tha aaa at ake Deed Bt Trust previous, T. A. Richardson, retiring 

f reveazed, all| president, stated at the annual 

Seaton Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, | meeting this week. Total value was 
Series “A”, of ted Grain Growers | $4,435,000,000, he reported. 

Deed of ‘Trust and Mortgage bearing Gate | . The number of Toronto Stock Ex- 
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b ® the redemption aforesaid, in. eur year ago but a decline of 10 as com- 
i Upon Eescentailen oat jer thereot, | Pared with 1039. 
y: with the (in the case of ‘coupon * * » 

thereto, 


Canadian industties may be feeling 
some pinch from the stoppage of coal 


uction in the United States. 
SSoension of operation for any 


weit eee Re erte 4 


















{ red the fail} period of time would have been 
3 duly e@ funds for the payment 
Quite catastrophic to our war output 

: of the amount due upon mption as ef coal are 

: TED at Winnipeg, Canada, this 18th | rhe second stoppage of coal pro- 

{ duction in the United States was ac- 
ms companied by a noticeable decline 
‘ 


* tin steel production and: the decline 






margin of steel on hand and it is im- 
Notice of f Redemption of | portant that continuity of our steel 
operations be maintained. 













the Balders of. Four ‘and 0 
First 



















NOTICE is hereby given tha‘ 
gee rene es 







»| the average yield of their invest- 
ment portfolio. ° } 


Working capital has mainte @ sub- 
stantial increase for a number of 
firms and in some instances work- 
ing capital now exceeds the entire 









e offing, many issues ap- 
pear to have a much better aaoes 
security than some time ago. In- 
vestors are particularly attracted i” 
issues which can be purchased at 
substantial discount with the sae 





















& 
further activity in ‘that T Pl 
Hate, ‘The Sali ieee are ransit an 
E. Davison & Co., Wm. E. Davison, | J) § 
Fx e'Ban We acne | DAS SUCCESS 


Securities and Exchange Commis, | Plan has increased from 18,000 to 
sion bulletins’ state that the’ Michi- | 98,000. Many “A” and higher rations 
were used by these cars which car- 
ried only two workers back and 


Bain forth to work on the average. As 
peng rascal ch. 8 en ee these cars travelled perhaps 16-18 


shares umbi gas saving may well run into many 
Zine eae cians reg millions of gallons per annum under 
"I LTP. , 


One Toronto stock dealer Con-/ driving is the objective of LTP. 
Cars under the plan must carry a 
full quota and only enough gas is 
allowed to get the workers to and 
7 from work. Gas ration is worked 
been done for over six months by) out on the basis of 18 miles to the 


Good connections at 3 gallon. 


vantage of the plan that it is be- 


e ‘ 

be far distant; 50,000 cars may be 

Shareholder the top limit under the plan. 
Only essential plants rate for the 
; ration — those with 75% or more 
Corporate earnings of merchan-/ of way work have no difficulty get- 
ting on. Dairies, wood-cutting op- 
more all-out in character if the ex- | ©T@tions, the fuel industry, seasonal 
perience of the United ‘Kingdom is | operations such as canning, can also 

















age. 








Market. 


racial strife.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


Maximum “doubling up” in car 


heads elsewhere. 







So many plants have taken ad- 






ieved the saturation point may not 
































*As at May 31, 1943. 
Toronto alone has 387 plants un- 


der the plan with 115700 ITP cars. 
~In determining, whether a plant 
will be -qualified- under. the.“plan, 
ITP officials take into considerati 
such factors as alternative me 

of transportation, essentiality of the’ 
operation, employees entitled to get 
consideration. Each plant has to 
receive approval of Oil Control and 
there is continuous checking to see 
that there is no abuse of the plan. 



















John Inglis Co. was the most active un- 
listed stock during the past week, accord- 
McDonnell & 













ing to P ce 

of the report since the in- 

some issue cl 8 

“ , Ne tional dvanced ee 7 
a advan i t 

224-23 % bene 
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quarters as an 


young—17, 18,19 arid 20 years of 


Mr. Avery agreed. ‘that the ‘plots | 
_ [involved “very low elements on both 
sides—ignorant elements who are} 
struggling but don’t know §ust what 
they are struggling for.” whe 

He added that ‘in this war, as in| 
other wars, there is a growing de- 
linquency of youth, a growing spirit 
of ‘mobism,’ which finds outlet in 
this sort of thing.”» 

Policy at his own plants had been 
to hire a cross-section of Detroit's 


CURB MEMBER — Sacdeie R. | the races which make it up. Detroit's 
Dixon and J. E. S, Shelton, alleged| The U.S. offences charged are not| Harris, Goodwin Harris & Co,,|Population is 11% black; Murray 
to be officials of Redmond & Co. at| extraditable under present law. sores oy an — aan : 
i ecree was | mem ° ea ur 

ees leek: ea Ws “We have in Detroit a group of|- Fullerton joined this investment firm in 1920 and has served in 
peony coe oe New York, Vancouver and at the head office in Toronto. Mr. 
aa Wen suenties One are Pere Elliott has been with the organization i in Toronto since he joined 
or the betterment of their race, the 1923 : 

Mr. Avery said. “We have worked company in . 

with these people, who are doing 


everything they can to prevent! Financial Post's Survey 


Peprion ae He Ready Next Week 


when Negro women were put to 


work beside white women for the} Particularly timely in view of,vestor, It provides details of per 


first time. This led to discontent, |quickened market activity and the|share earnings, working capital, 
but it soon subsided. 


race riots in other U. S. cities where | press and will be ready for delivery| Unique in the Canadian field, the ject. Seven expe 
there are large black populations, next week. : Survey . covers the entire field of ; Your savings invested i in VICTORY BONDS out oe - 
but hoped these could be staved off} Covering some 1,500 companied, Gesation industry with the excep-|] . helps to provide the tools of victory. the Ma ' 
and thatthe grim example of what| the Survey deals with all branches|tion of mining, producing oil com- . at both 
happened in Detroit would prove a|of manufacturing, distribution and | panies and réal estate corporations, Save and Increase Your Holdings knchors 
deterrent to ignorant and brutal hot- | financial activities, supplies relevant | all of which are dealt with in other 


One thing on which they were 


agreed—and they believed thi ® 
would probably apply with equal | Railway Income 


force where Canada is concerned— 
is that the psychology created by Sets New Mark 
war lends itself to bloody outbursts. With no let-up in demand for 


‘ Sad scale. Combined revenue during 
saeeitiae ce on aaae with May and for the five months end- 


Even after federal troops moved other correspondin od on 
in to quell the Detroit riots, and pa-| record. a 


trolled downtown streets with trucks| Gro’s income in May at $613 


1,573} Later in the week, as abséntec ‘ itman 
workers, black and white, trickled Robin, Jones & Whit 


back to the factories, management Robin, Jones & Whitman, Halifax, 
kept fingers crossed and hoped race reports operating prot, emt per 


hatred wouldn’t prove the toughest | ed Feb. 28, 1943, as against $182,512 
problem ‘yét in a War production|the year before. Net profit, after 
ane which has had more than its ‘depreciation; bond interest, ete., but 
are of problems. 
Meanwhile industrial .. | $83,104, compared with $116,080. Af- 
perts etna pects togeth inter ter -all charges net profits. totalled 
ences which could be diawn from 
a recent Gallup poll, in which Am- 
ericans were asked the question:| were again paid on the preferred 
“Which country do you think we can | stock, taking care’ of dividends to 
get along with better after the war— | Sept. 30, 1934. Earned surplus ac- 
Germany or Japan?” 
Of the whites polled, 70% said the | “D2nsed at $58,574. 
Germans, 7% said the Japs and 23% 
had no opinion. Of the Negroes _ Gold Belt 
polled, 30% said the Germans, 22% | Acute labor shortages have made 
said the Japs, and 48% had no opin-| it impossible to continue develop- 


The fact that the percentage of |°" @ny large scale during the year 
egreie evo desaaaiie eeemine ended March 31, 1943, and, as a result, 
; passage to get along with was three 
.| Himes as high as the percentage of | year’s figure of 39,000 tons, President 

whites was interpreted in some A E. Jukes reports. . 
indication that| When present reserves are ex- 
» | Japanese propagand, on the color | hausted it will be necessary to close 
question has not been without effect, | down the mill and continue develop- 


ment work, or perhaps to discon- 

,|are of the yellow father than the| 7s operations altogether. Ls LASS Z 
white race, the Japs have assiduous-|. ton compared with $7.917 last 

ly tried to appeal to Negroes—have | year, were the result of reduced 


tried to make’ the blacks believe that, | development work and se 0 VA Wf 
under the white race, they can never | broken ore reserves, whic etri- ys 
achieve a status of equality. mental to the mine, according to R. yA Lé ¢ 4 44 L Z Vy 


_ . 
Would Broaden Cover Given _ \;.:8" © ® ** Bw 


By Car Insurance Policy 


At the annual meeting of the In-, H.L. Kearns presented W, F.S a cavoce  S68008 SEL 1S 
dependent Automobile Insurance | retiring general chairman, wi Development -:sssee 37,138 109,443 
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i j great new oil f 

, c etal wells 
All out wartime saving helps to check port may ‘hav: 

' inflation and to strengthen Canada’s econo- ae he Ca 


U.S. Army's 4! 
a Fort Norman 










mic and credit position at home and abroad. 































. standing up o.¢ 

Buying bonds, building up savings accounts, | poor or ge oye 

5 purchasing life insurance, paying off mort- Hon, refining and 
letion of t 

gagee—all help. iced” (C 
es joes is scheduled | 
mt ag 
There is no more effective way to help nee for Cana 
_ than through Victory Bonds. the wells ar 
‘ ri after the 
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population; keeping the balance of | | Torens js Wood, Gundy - Company ink doeermined 
C. 6. Fullerton Courtland Elicit ee . — eet by tbe 

g| Corp. now has on its payroll about) BECOME DIRECTORS — C. G. Fullerton and Courtland Elliott, drilling is said to 
that percentage of Negroes. who have been made directors of A. E. Ames & Co. ‘Mr. Rivals Alas! 
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Pioneering the 







CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


' Business Established 1897 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY STREET PHONE ELGIN 3401 















































need for ready, accurate informa-| capital structure, funded debt, plus 


Riots Coming Elsewhere? tion, the 17th (1943) oo of The | descriptions of the a his- line from the For 
: : Detroit. officials interviewed »y'| Financial Post Survey of Corporate | tories, properties and financial rec- sé Whitehorse provec 
miles daily back and forth to Work, |. Financial Post saw threat of|Securities is now coming off the|ords. Wars can't be won with Good Intentions” only. difficult aspects 


Construction 


and Whitehorse e 


lieved a junction v 

, ed. Part of the 

& lenlon through the Rock; 

| ini ° lining a route for 
Market Opinions . 4 volved surveying 


growing number of “peace. stocks” Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds Divid ating 
are selling at prices that go far to- ivide sepat 


flowing toward th 


financial statistics essential to the in- | Financial Post publications. 





























“The zoot suit riots in Los An-| their services, the Canadian Na- | W@rd  discoun normal earning 244 BAY STREET, TORONTO AD. 9378 those flowing int 
geles had nothing to do with zoot| tional and Canadian Pacific rail- ret but nder ideals are priced ; + 93 The Fort Norm 
suits,” the UAW spokesman said.| Ways report earnings on a record |™4 ally under levels their usual CHARLES BURNS W. H. DENTON 








net earnings would adequately sup- 
port, and the latter type should en- 
gage’ the attention of the average 
investor. 










ed May was higher than for any 


Barron's (The Ttader): Threat of 


Securi 
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i any criterion. qualify. and armored cars, few Negroes were| millions was 19.6% ahead of last | the promised move to use taxation We | 
‘ Although 1942 saw inevitable cuts} Ontario has by far the largest | bold enough to venture back to work| year, and for the five months |a8 part of a broad anti-inflation We are ‘pleased to announce the ex- 

” in U.K. production and,ever-widen- | number of plants as the following | immediately. Thousands of whites| period was $282.7 millions, or 19% | program has been removed by: the pansion of our trading facilities secur 
- ing price control, some British de-| breakdown of plant. distribution | also stayed away from their jobs. . | steater than a year ago. decision not te levy additional taxes through our election to membership bond: 
. partment stores have been able to| shows: . Slow Get Bach $$ | upon 1943 corporate or individual on the Montreal Curb Market. 

if show a marked recovery in profits Mo. ee Atk day ct arene ended, 38% } incomes eae a cma test _ degre 
4 earned; Savings on ‘such things as . nts? ( ’ C ; Treas 

te eT gah d ROC ate wrapping paper, delivery services, | British “Columbia .-.-csscecsacaseee 38} 0f ‘the employees of Murray Corp. ompany will attempt to raise only 50%, in- GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY "ee 
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t the response of stocks was: so 
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income of $149,317 in the year end- 




































Brown Company 


We have prepared a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date review of Brown 
Company. Copies on request. 


MILNER, ROSS & CO. 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 Bay Street, TORONTO. 


i before income taxes, amounted ‘to 















Barron’s (Dow Theorist): ‘The 
real question at the moment is 
whether the intermediate trend 
may also have turned downward 
early in June, Followers. of the Dow 
theory, well’ awate that there 

even 









$46,197, down from $59,910: the year 
before. 
Dividends totalling 6% or $50,880 















count remained practically un- 











ment work of Gold Belt Mining Co: 


ore reserves at March 31, 1943, were 
reduced to 11,680 tons from last 






















Livermore, consulting engineer. 
Net profit for the year was $57,053 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended me, 3 


Bullion produced eens $603,461 $659,602 
Less: Marketing ....+. 7,655 8,405 |, 
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Conference, at the Seigniory Club sterling silver cigarette case. Offi- MAILING =. -senseuns "on orn Yo L d r, 
recently, members discussed broad- | cers elected for the comirig year: Refining eeouteighes ae Long 
ening the present policy to give | H. Ir MEARNS, Shaw & Begg, Ltd.) Con. adminis. i.ss, 146560 13.881 
more protection to a driver when meee 
. E. M. HILL, Domision of Canada Gen- | operat, cecacee, 5L,b48 |” 207.244 
operating another person’s car, and |-eral Insurance Co., chairman for On- | 45q. Mise og he . 8,694 24.022 
to include {rallets, tadio-ete, Walls oR E. WITTICK, Pilot ‘Insurance Co., | Total income 300,600 "331.268 Inf 
no definite action was taken, the | secretary and treasurer for Ontario. "| Less: Deplteion ....., 78999 98.685 .- m 
majority seemed. to favor the pro-| CHARLES D. MATHESON, Canadian| Depreciation ....... rn Ae may he the sa 
posal. aoe Insurance Co., viee cheirmen for om & EP. taxes a 85,000 16,147 only the turn 
A resolution was passed express- . Exp. on drifts,etc... 89,772 = ...... unit to exp! 
ROBERT PARKIN, Shaw & Begg, Inc., ; ' pio 
ing the appreciation of the confer- secretary and treasurer for Quebec. — Net profit ........s008 57,053 65,552 . . if Explosion- Pr 
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‘ * eee each machine now, Then, you'll be 
That's important, because no afterwards, Call sh nearest 
_ 5 SOW typewriters may be made Underwood Elliott Fisher branch. 
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MONTREAL.—Councillor J. S,. 
Allen, who is also an active figure 
in C.C.F, circles, has given notice 
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Fort Norman— New Oil Fi 
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Pipeline and Refinery to Com plete Great: Northern Project 


A great new oil field with “scores” 
of successful wells and not a single 
duster may ‘have been literally 
handed to the Canadian public by 
the U. S. Army's arinouncement that 
the Fort Norman field has been 
standing up wo every expectation 
and is rapidly becoming the founda- 
tion stone of a great new produc- 
tion, refining and pipe line system. 

Completion of the U. S. Army's 
great “Canol” (Canadian oil) pro- 
ject is scheduled for this year, and 
will represent a great new natural 
resource for Canada, since “at least 
half” the wells are to belong to the 
Dominion after the war, according to 
a statement of Hon. C. D. Howe in 
the House of Commons. 

Full extent of the resource hasn’t 
been determined yet. All geologists’ 
expectations are stated to have been 
surpassed by the field. i Scope of 
drilling is said to be still increasing. 

Rivals Alaska Highway 

Projected refinery and. pipeline 
capacities are military secrets but 
some idea of the extent of the pro- 
ject is given by the statement that 
the Canol project rivals the Alaska 
Highway itself. The Fort Norman- 
Whitehorse pipe line, now being 
completed. will have a length of 
over 1,000 miles and will carry crude 
oil to a refinery which is to be com- 
pleted in the vicinity of Whitehorse. 
From Whitehorse, other pipe lines 
will extend along the highway and 
north as far as Fairbanks, it is 

tated. 

. Pioneering the route for the pipe 
line from the Fort Norman field to 
Whitehorse proved one of the most 
difficult aspects of the entire pro- 
ject. Seven expeditions were sent 
out altogether before the route to 
the Mackenzie was finally secured. 

Construction of ,\the pipe line 
started from both the Fort Norman 
and Whitehorse ends and it is be- 
lieved a junction will soon be reach- 
ed. Part of the pipe line passes 
through the Rocky Mountains. Out- 
lining a route for the pipe line in- 
volved surveying hundreds of miles 
of unexplored territory and finding 
a suitable pass over the Continental 
Divide separating the watersheds 
flowing toward the Bering Sea and 
those flowing into the Arctic. 

The Fort Norman field was apened 


* 

up because of the wartime need 
for oil and gasoline for the Alaska 
Highway. and other military oper- 
ations. For many years, it had been 
known that there was oil at Fort 
Norman. A single well had been 
pumping oil at Fort Norman more 
than 20 years before development 
of the field as a military project was 
started by United States engineers 
under an agreement with the Can- 
adian Government. 


Predictions that the Fort Norman 
field would turn ‘out only a few 
hundred barrels of oil a day proved 
far from the-mark, U.S. sources in- 
dicate. One well drilled on an island 
in the Mackenzie River has proved 
a producer, 


Grade Stated High 


According to Edmonton reports, 
gasoline content of the oil is high. 
It has been used to turn out gaso- 
line, including aviation gasoline, for 
the North West Territories mining 
industries for years, using the small 
a Norman refinery of Imperial 

il. , 

The ‘new :refinery being erected 
wiil turn’ out high octane gasoline 
for airplanes, it is stated, ordinary 
gasoline for trucks, and oil for ships 
in the northern part of the Pacific. 

Getting equipment and supplies 
into the Fort Norman area was a 
»great freighting project. The 1,500- 
mile water route leading north from 
Waterways, the head of rail, proved 
a great asset in moving the huge 
tonnage of pipe, drilling rigs, etc, 

A shipbuilding boom was generat- 
ed. at Waterways as scows and ships 
were launched in large quantities 
to provide transportation. At one 
point, scows are skidded over a 17- 
mile portage—the only real break 
in the’ 1,500-mile water route. It is 
suggested a ship canal may be cut 
at some other later date to eliminate 
this 17-mile bottleneck on the water 
route. 
| With proved oil reserves on the 
North American continent declining 
due to a decrease in exploratory 
drilling, it does not appear likely 
that Fort Norman will be developed 
in wartime only to be. forgotten 
again when peace returns. _ 

Remoteness limited opening the 
field in peacetime but this remote- 
ness is lessening as the pipeline and 





Security Plus Appreciation ' 


We have prepared 
securities, including 


bonds, which combine security, in varying 
degree, and in our opinion, offer excellent 
appreciation prospects. 


A copy of this analysis will 
a3 be forwarded on request. 


Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. 


Investment Dealers 


330 BAY STREET 
® TORONTO 
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some first mortgage 





way and adjacent territory will be 






the miajor market. 

Canada with two 
fields now—Turner Valley and Fort 
Norman—is likely to become: even 
more ae conecions, U.S. oil com. 
panies have n paying increased 
attention to Canadian oil possibili- 
ties of late and success in. the.Fort 


Retailers Feel 
Fair Markups 
Are Needed 


Survey Shows Most Ad- 
mit Price Control Neces- 
sary But Ask. Improved 
Retail Margin 


Although general.support for the 
government’s price ceiling policy 
was found among small independ- 
ent retailers contacted by The 
Financial Post this week some com- 
plaints were heard about the actual 
details of operation. 

Particularly was this the case in 
the: grocery trade where the mark- 
ups allowed on staple products are 
confined to those of the base period 
and not in every case the maximums 





|-fixed by the board. In agreement 


with the effort to keep prices at a 
reasonable level and avoid inflation, 
retailers nevertheless felt that a 
system of price control was prefer- 
able to one of price ceilings. 

They claimed that it would be a 
better system to set the price the 
manufacturer can charge and then 
control the markup of the whole- 
saler and retailer than to set a ceil- 
ing on the retail selling price of a 
product and try to work back. The 
trend of government policy in re- 
cent weeks had been toward this. 


Critica} of Index 


It was also claimed thatthe cost- 
of-living index did. not give a true 
picture of the situation because it 
did not include a number of prod- 
ucts which had risen in greater pro- 
portion than staple products mostly 
included in the index. Moreover it 
was stated the markup allowed on 
staple products was not sufficient, 
especially as ‘many.of the luxury 
goods on which the retail grocer 
makes his largest profit had disap- 
peared, leaving his markup on: the 
staples his only source of income. 

In other lines of business senti- 
ment was expressed as follows: 

A. druggist — “The price ceilings 
generally are working well and the 
object of the plan is good. Much dif- 
ficulty is found as stocks bought at 
pre-ceiling prices are sold and can- 
not be replaced except at higher 
levels. As the price ceiling forbids 
the retailer raising his selling price 
from the base. period, he is: somee 








Inflammable and explosive fumes 
may he the saboteurs in your plant, awaiting 
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PROOF Lighting 


hols, acetone, lacquer solvents and natural 
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only the turning on ofan ordinary lighting 
unit to explode your building like a bomb. 
Explosion-Proof Lighting Units, as MADE IN 
» @ CANADA by Amalgamated Electric Corpor- 
. @  aticn Limited, are a “must”, under such 
conditions. ’ 





Amalgamated Electric Explosion-Proof 
Lighting Units are easily wired, and easily 
cleaned and maintained at low cost. Made 
in the Benjamin design, these units satisfy 
all requirements for hazardous locations 
where atmospheres contain such vapors as 
‘ gasoline, naphtha, ethyl, ether vapor, alco- 
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Two types are illustrated here. Both. are 
rugged, and have ample strength in every 
part to withstand the tremendous pressures 
of internal explosions without breaking 
down or permitting flame, hot gases or 
sparks to escape and ignite surrounding 
atmosphere. Discuss your special require- 
mente with Amalgamated Electric engineers.: 


* Amalgamated Electric Corporation Lim- 
ited, Toronto and Montreal, Western Divi- 
sions: Langley Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Limited, Winnipeg; Lae Electrical Co. 
Limited, Calgary; Langley Manufacturing 


Co. Limited, Vancouver. 
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W. G. MALCOLM: | 
_~Officers- and members - of : the 


Toronto Stock Exchange for the: coming year, include an-entir 
sudan of the committee, “ 


new set of officers and two. new 


ictured here. , Officers and committee: members are: Wilfrid G. 
alcolm, A. E. Ames & Co., president; J. B. White, J. B.. White & 
ident; Gordon.R. Bongard, Bongard &,Co., secre- 
tary; Frank G. Lawson, Moss, Lawson & Co., treasurer; A. L. A. 
Richardson, Dickson, Joliffe & Co., R. J. Breckenridge, Brecken- 
tidge; McDonald & Co., F, J. Crawford, F. J. Crawford & Co., 
Gordon W. Nicholson, G. W. Nicholson & Co., T. A. Richardson, 


Co., vi 


T. A. Richardson & Co., and E. 


Co., members of the’ managing. committee. 


F. G. LAWSON 





Utility Group Postwar Program 


Involves Outlay 


From Our Own 
MONTREAL.—An expenditure of 
$1,000 millions on a postwar program 
has-been set as an objective by Can- 
adian Electrical Association mem- 
bers, To that end a committee has 
been set up to “co-ordinate plans 
- » « along lines meeting with gov- 
ernmental co-operation and ap- 
proval.” 
Aims of the program include: 
1, Maximum employment. 
2. Rural and farm electrification. 
3, Further modernization and ex- 
tra extension of electric power sys- 
tems. 
4. Production of electrical appli- 
ances for the low-income group. 
5. Conversion of wartime plants 
to peacetime production. 
6. Application of electricity to 
transportation, 
It is planned ‘to have the commit- 



















times forced to sell goods at his 
buying price, leaving no margin for 
operating expenses. The druggist 
should be allowed to mark up his 
goods, he claimed, basing the price 
on the replacement value. The ceil- 
ing in wages and salaries also makes 
it difficult to operate as assistants 
whose wages are pegged become 
dissatisfied when new hands are 
taken on at higher pay.” 

A butcher —_“The price control 
plan is working out fairly well, but 
markup allowed the .retail butcher 
is not high enough to permit a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

A tailor — “Price ceilings are a 
good thing in that they prevent 
prices going out of sight but they 
don’t allow the retailer a sufficient 
margin between costs and selling 
prices. As taxes are so high, there is 
no object in making a profit as the 
government takes it nearly all. One 
is lucky if he makes a living let 
alone a profit.” 

A shoe. dealer — “The ceilings 
make it hard to make money but 
if it helps prevent inflation we are 
not complaining.” 

A baker—“The whole price ceil- 
ing system makes business very dif- 
ficult because it does not allow suf- 
ficient margin between cost and sell- 
ing: prices. Various materials are 
getting very scarce ‘which adds to 
the trouble. What. is wanted is to 
start from the manufacturer’s end 
and allow the retailer to markup his 
prices a reasonable amount’ based. 
on his costs.” 

A hardware merchant — “We find 
the ceiling system reasonably satis- 
factory. While it limits our selling 
price it also.stabilizes the prices at 
which we buy our goods. We. find 
it protects everybody right down the 
line from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. Profits are limited but 
with a war on, nobody should be in- 
terested in profits. In any case the 
income tax takes all the profits one 
can make.” 

A ladies’ wear dealer—‘“The price 
ceilings have prevented the run- 
away prices we saw in the last war 
but the cost of living bonus is ‘not 
given fairly. Some get it and some 
don’t but all have to meet the in- 
creased cost of living.” 


McColl-Frontenac Unit 
= ‘ a ® 
Brings in Oil Well 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. reports 
that its subsidiary, Antilles Petro- 
leum C€o. (Trinidad) Ltd, has 
brought in a well with a daily flow 
of 400 bbis. The new producer is 
described by the company as an 
excellent well, having a low gas oil 
ratio, 33 gravity, with no sand. It is 
located near Pitch Lake in the 
Brighton Field on the Gulf of Paria. 
The company’s expanded  pro- 
gramme calls for reopening of 
other old wells in addition to the 





‘| drilling of six new shallow wells 


and three new deep wells within the 
next 18 months. 

United Bond & Share has declar- 
ed a dividend 


‘ 
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Good Financial Position 
and Peak Attendance 
May Justify Move 


The prospect of an increase in the 
dividend rate on .common shares 
was held out to shareholders of 
Paramgunt Pictures, Inc. at. the 
‘| company’s annual meeting. | 

Barnaby Balaban, - president. of 
the company, said: “If business and 
general conditions continue. at, sub- 
stantially present levels, I shall re- 
commend later in the year that the 
board give consideration to increas- 
ing the common dividend. The com- 
pany’s present financial position is 
excellent.” The present dividend 
rate on common stock of $1.20 per 
annum payable quarterly was in- 
itiated Dec. 29, 1942. — 


Earnings Up 

_ Preliminary estimates of earnings 

for the second quarter of 1943 indi- 

cate an improvement over the same 

period last year. First quarter earn-| 
ings also showed an improvement 
over the 1942 period. Attendance 
levels are now the highest on re- 
cord in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain and it is expected 
the addition of foreign markets will 
compensate for any postwar decline, 
the president said. 

Several investments have been 
made in television, he said, with a}: 
view to keeping up-to-date in that 
field. 

Since -the unfreezing of British 
funds, a large part of the amount 
owing by the company’s English 
subsidiary had been transferred in 
1942 and the balance recently. Pay- 
ments from now on will be on a 
current basis. Efforts are also be- 
ing made to unfreeze funds owing 
from Australia, New Zealand and 
India, At present; only a small part 
of the revenues from these countries 
is being received. 
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~~ Classified — 
Advertisements 


Classified ads. cost 4c, per word 
and figure for each insertion. 
Minimum ad. 12 words. Add six 
words when box number is 


A. K. HARVIE 


Appointed Secretary of The 
Canadian -Bank of Commerce. 
Mr. Harvie entered the Bank at 
Winnipeg in 1906 and served in 
various capacities in Western 
Canada. Subsequently, he was 








of $1 Billion 


Correspondent 
tee hold a series of meetings this 


summer with a view to learning 
what the various association mem- 


s ired. Wh li t Inspector in Winnipeg and Hali- 

eae re greene amet ‘: be. mailed to advertiser, add fax, Manager at Saint John, N.B., 
divid al se ms would follow. nevense: Contract en oa Havana, Cuba, and Halifax, N.S. 
oat. eS application. In March, 1937, he was appointed 


Expectations are that preliminary 
work will be followed by.a general 
conference of the executive this fall 
at which the association would seek 
te co-ordinate the programs of the 
various members and lay plans to 
co-operate in any government ex- 
pansion program to assist employ- 
ment. 


Supervisor, Foreign Depart- 
ment, Head Office. 


Apartment for Sale 


AT bufiding in Winnipeg 
paying over $10,000.00 net income per 
year clear of all expenses. 
tion upon request. This 
requires $20,000 cash, as a first payment, 
balance at 5% int. « 


Mr. Harvie served in France in 
the Great War with the 78th 
Battalion (Winnipeg Grena- 
diers). He was. awarded the 
Military Cross and Mentioned 
in Despatches. 


forma- 
investment 


FOUB PROVINCES INVESTMENT CO. 
233 Somerset Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 







Megecsopans masters 


tn 1942 alone, Conada shipped to Great Britain approximotely 
45 million dozen eggs, 618 million pounds of pork products, and 
125 million pounds of cheese. Shipments of other food products 
«+ » flour, evaporated milk, fruits, vegetables, fish, etc... . went 
forward on the same vast scale. And during 1943 these quantities 
re being still further expanded. 

in oll this vitol war effort, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse hos played 
-« +. ond is still’ playing ... on important role, by supplying equip- 
ment to, formers, scales and engines for grain elevators, engines 
for fishing vessels, ond a large variety of other equipment. 


Fairbanks-Morse is playing an important part in winning the 

battle of production. Listed below are some of the more 

essential ‘Tools of Production" that we are supplying to Canada’s 
_ Wartime Industry. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
TOOLS (Pneumatic and Electric) 
SHOP SUPPLIES 
RLY & CONTR'S EQUIPT 
SCALES 
ENGINES (Diese! and Gasoline) 


REFRACTORIES 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
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F.. C. BIGGAR 


Mr. Biggar retires as Secretary 
of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce after fourteen years in 
that important executive posi- 
tion. A member of a family well 
known and long distinguished 
in Canadian professional circles, 
Mr. Biggar entered the Bank as 
a junior in July, 1897, and won 
his first Managerial appointment 
at the Elmwood, Winnipeg, 
branch in December, 1910. He 
enlisted. as ist Lieutenant in 
January, 1915, and served in 
France with the 2nd Canadian 
Infantry Battalion. He was de- 
mobilized in September, 1919, 
with the rank of Major. He was 
appointed Assistant Secretary at 
the Bank’s Head Office in De- 
cember, 1922 and Secretary in 


‘ June, 1929. 
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Food Supplies Not Unlimited 

It will only be a miyacle if food coritinues to be 
really plentiful in Canada for the duration of the 
war. This does not mean that we are in any danger 
of starvation. There is abundance of bread in sight, 
but the outlook for concentrated food like meat, 
eggs and dairy products, is by no means reassuring 
and we are only going to fool ourselves and store 
up future trouble by shutting our eyes now. The 
miracle that may save us would be a repetition of 
last year’s bountiful harvest but such develop- 
ment from the late start this spring coupled with 
an acute shortage of skilled farm labor is most 
unlikely. 

Canadian farmers and the food processing in- 
dustry of this country have reason to be proud of 
their achievements to-date. They have met a soar- 
ing domestic consumption of food plus # huge ad- 
dition to exports of bacon, eggs and dairy products 
to Great Britain. They have done this despite the 
serious drain on manpower to the armed forces. 
and the munitio ns plants. They have done it, too, 
despite the fact that during the early stages of the 
war there was little official indication of what foods 
would be required from Canada and what would 
not. As a result we lost at least one valuable season 
in building up reserves of coarse grains and fodder 
which are the essential raw materials for dairy, 
meat and poultry products. 

This was a serious loss because in agriculture, 
even more than most other industries, one must 
plan 12 months if not several years ahead if 
production is to be substantially altered. Hogs, 
dairy cows and laying hens cannot be conjured 
out of thin air. They must be raised to maturity 
before they can produce food. 

Now farmers know where they are going and 
what is expected of them. To meet the food goals 
set for this year, and it is vital for all concerned 
that we do meet them, we cannot afford the 
slightest waste. Every acre of grain and hay, for 
livestock feeding next winter, must be saved and 
to do this will require ample farm help. That help 
moreover, must be on the job when needed, be- 
cause hay and grain does not wait. Every hour it 
stands after it is mature, there is loss. 

In domestic distribution of food we are going 
to have to be frugal. Wider rationing and smaller 
rations of certain lines may be necessary. If so, 
then there is nothing to be gained by postponing 
steps until stocks have been dissipated. That sort 
of thing is only encouraging confusion, black mark- 
ets and hardship. 





On the Job 


So much has been heard of absenteeism in re- 
cent few months that the public is apt to forget that 
the vast majority of industrial workers,in Canada. 
are just as anxious to get this war won as the men 
in uniform. Ford of Canada does well to give 
prominence to this fact in its current house publi- 
cation. Among 96% of its payroll, the company de- 
clares proudly, there has been no illegitimate ab- 
senteeism since war began. Ford praise is backed 
by a double page spread of pictures showing a 
cross-section of workers from various departments. 
Many of these men have not lost a single day in 
the last ten years, one indeed shows a perfect record 
since the time he started to work for Henry Ford’s 
Canadian plant in 1913,. 





Patents and Monopolies 


Some important reforms in the patent system © 


have been recommended by a special committee 
investigating for President Roosevelt. Reforms pro- 
posed would seem to tighten up on certain aspects 
of the situation which, especially in wartime, have 
greatly disturbed public opinion. 

This report, however, will disappoint the U. S. 
Department of Justice which, through Thurman 
Arnold, had been charging that patents were man- 
ipulated by international cartels in a manner that 
hampered the war effort; that patents had been 
used to creaté monopolies in restraint of trade. 

The Commission said it failed “to find any seri- 
ous instances in which the patent system had inter- 
fered with prosecution of the present war.” 

“Never before has there been such free ex- 
changé of scientific and technical knowledge and 
products of invention between individual concerns, 
our research laboratories and our own government 
and between eur government and our alliés.” | 

Reforms suggested by the committee, headed by 
brilliant Charles F. Kettering of General Motors, 
generally followed recommendations previously 
made by the National Assdciation of Manufacturers: 

1. To prevent abuse through improper and 


illegal agreements, all licensing.agreements' should 


be publicly listed. 
2. It proposed public recording of all existing 
pec: in which one of the parties is a citizen 
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The Financial Post's 
Platiorm for War 


1. All manpower and resources, efficiently used, 
wherever needed, to win the war. 


2. A national war cabinet of Canada’s best 
chosen not on party lines. 


3. A non-political industrial” executive to of- 
ganize and direct procurement of war supply. 


4 Pay-astwe-go policy, to the utmost possible 
‘limit to avert inflation, 


5. Elimination of wasteful apendig by public 
bodies or private individuals. 


6 Planning NOW for pos:war, by ee. 
and business, to ensure full employment and 
improving social standards diveiel individual, 
competitive enterprise. 


“¢ 


sl idles aL soecelenitiianbciesiesinamartiicieceniicasntans 
of a foreign country, which include any restric- 
tions as to price, quality, geographical area or fields 
of use; all future agreements regardless of restric- 
tions or citizenship. 

3. A new and better standard of patentability 
should be established. 

The pagent system is an honorable and just 
method of rewarding inventive skill. It has abun- 
dantly proven itself as an instrument for getting 
more and better goods to more people more cheaply. 

Abuse of the system can only lead to the de- 
struction of the very things it was created to pro- 
tect and promote. Amendment to prevent greedy, 
shortsighted and unscrupulous men from pervert- 
ing it is most desirable. 





Needed Postwar Reserves 

At the recent Manitoba Conference of the 
United Church, a resolution was passed protesting 
the “piling-up of huge depreciation and other re- 
serves by 484 large corporations.” 

Sponsors of the resolution were referring to the 
report of the Bank of Canada which surveyed the 
profit and earnings position of a group of large 
Canadian companies over the six-year period 1936- 
1941, 

It is unfortunate that these clerical gentlemen 
entered a field where they got mixed up. They 
seem to confuse depreciation reserves with some- 
thing sinister. Actually, of course, these funds have 
a definite and vital purpose. They are used to pay 
off indebtedness on existing buildings, machinery 
and equipment or invested in various liquid securi- 
ties including Victory Bonds, and earmarked for 
the purchase of new equipment at some future 
time or the development of new civilian lines after 
the war. Wthout them industry would remain 
static; there could be no development, no new 
goods, no new jobs, ° 


kesmen for social improvements among 
tay wold evn ince igh eves of sey 


vriThen stiy the protest ageinét the very 
which is vital to producing. the social conditions 
which they advocate? — ; 








thing 


The public should know that ample deprecias 


tion reserves were never more necessary than at - 
present; never were so important for society as a 
whole and for the job-giving and job-maintaining 
capacity of industry. 


Such reserves are vital to sound business health 
at any time. But with the arrival of peace most 


Canadian firms will have an enormous job‘ of con- 
version to do—huge outlays for new machinery, 
conversion to the production of peace, development 
and marketing of new products. 





Better Equipment at Less Cost 
Huge sums of money and substantial quantities . 
of vital materials are being saved as a result of 
Canadian initiative and :industry applied in the 
making of munitions. In parliament last week 
Lionel Chevrier, new parliamentary assistant to 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply, outlined 
some noteworthy achievements. Mr. Chevrier re-— 
ported that costs of production had been reduced 
from / ‘ 
$3.05 to 65 cents on 119 fuse. 
-$38.58 to $18 on Bren magazines. 
$120.48 to $80 on 2-inch mortars. 
$345.65 to $236 on 3-inch trench mortars. 
$460.53 to $183.40 on 40 mm, gun barrels. 
ped to $375 on machining 3.7 AA gun barrels, 


$1,650 to $900 on forging 3.7 AA gun barrels. 
$3,825 to $2,900 on universal carriers. 


And as a result of new designing these typical 


“nu 


savings of strategic materials and labor were made: 


1.2 million pounds stainless steel, large amounts 
‘ of chrome and 10,000 manhours on Bren gun 
bodies. 

44,000 pounds of brass and 816,000 manhours on” 
25-pounder shells. 

3,635 freight cars, $2 millions of nails and lum- 
ber, and one million manhours in shipping and 
packing of trucks. 

198,000 pounds of welding rod, $39,000 worth of 
oxygen and acetylene and 515,000 manhours on 
catch for Bren gun magazines. 


These cases, selected more or less at random 


from thousands which might have been quoted in- 
dicate that war has not stilled industrial progress 
in Canada and that Canadian industry, reared in 
the healthy atmosphere of private enterprise and 
competition, is not merely contributing volume of 
war equipment to the national war effort but con- 
stantly improving equipment and at steadily lower 
cost. 


The Postwar World. 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


Realistic Approach 


Below are extracts from an address by Herbert H., 
Lehman, Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations and former governor of New York State, 
before the dinner of the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York City, recently. 
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‘Food condition. statistics in the area of Axis cei 
pation are treacherous. But official reports from Europe 
and Asia leave no doubt that hunger is the general rule, 
that starvation is commonplace, and that the area ene 

; slaved by the Axis is a breeding place for all the 
diseases of the body and of the spirit that are born of 
‘statvation, suffering and ‘death. ; 

Agricultural production in Europe has dropped sub- 
stantially despite the desperate efforts of Germany to 
make Axis-dominated Europe self-supporting. As the 
months roll on; the increasing disorganization of the 
economy. will cut even’ deeper into total food pro- 
duction. The occupied nations have been systemati- . 
cally drained of their resources, raw materials and 
commercial goods to serve a'vicious new order. Never 


before has the world witnessed so ruthless a; despoli- 
ation of so many in so short a time. 


A problem so vast and so world embracing obviously 
does not lend ‘itself to piecemeal solution. The problem 
is to devise means to harness world production, already 
greatly taxed by war needs, to total world want during 
the coming months of tremendous human crises, We 
must: see to it that relief flows smoothly and-swiftly 

_into-measures to remove the reed of relief, and that 
rehabilitation measures are so devised as to enable the 
suffering nations to begin their own reconstruction at 
the earliest passible moment. Our objective is to help 
people to ‘help themselves and thereby to help our- 
sélves, by making possible.a.world.in which the Four 
- Freedoms can have,a elance of realization. 


The proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 

+ tation Administration represents: a: practi¢al“and-real- 
istic approach. to a problem of great magnitude. Sat- 
isfaction of the wants of the millions of,suffering men, 
women and children can be accomplished only by the 
concerted action of all the nations, whose productive 


, 


Other People’s Views 


The Canadian 


to Relief Problem 


resources were fortunately apared the fire and destruc- 
tion of modern warfare, 


The imperative demands of military necessity will 
not, however, wait upon international conversations 
or protracted conferences. It may well be that in the 
immediate future’ our fighting commanders will call 
«upon us-to move in behind a front line in Europe to 
provide relief to newly liberated peoples. 


To avoid the danger of permitting relief to cause 
f economic derangements which might gen- 
erate a third world war, a careful balance must be 
maintained between relief by outright gift and relief 
by sale or excharige. None of the liberated nations will 
be seeking the charity of this country. But in some 
instances it certainly will be the course of prudence 
and wisdom to ance the goods for relief and reha- 
bilitation as outright gifts. To do otherwise under some 
conditions would be to impair the credit arfd economy 
of the liberated nations and thus make it difficult if 
not impossible for such nations to procure essential 
credit and exchange when the initial emergency has 
passed and the time arrives for sound, long-term recon- 
struction. 


It is not military necessity alone, however, that 
, compels us to-undertake relief and rehabilitation meas- 
ures. Millions of people have been plundered, despoiled 
and starved. Unless the United States in con¢ert with 
other United Nations extends a helping hand to these 
peoples, we can anticipate with certainty that the lib- 
erated areas for decades will suffer from disrupted 
economies, crushing burdens of unemployment, shat- 
tering inflations and the internal turmoil which adds 
up to chaos, 


If we have learned anything from the decadés just 
behind us it is this: That we can not, even if we would, 
make ourselves secure in a world in which millions of 
men, women and children are dying of want or by epi- 
demic, Let us recognize frankly that freedom from 
want is a basic component of any enduring peace and 
that if we are to have any hope of lasting peace and a 
stable world economy it must help see to it that the 
liberated peoples. of the world are restored as rapidly 
as possible to a’ self-sustaining basis. 


That is merely enlightened self-interest. 


. 





Editerial ef the Week 


$874,000 For Sofas 
Ottawa Journal 


Just as we were getting over a rumpus 
about the government spending a lot of 
money for rugs, down comes a return in 
Parliament showing that since the begin- 
ning of the war there has been paid out 
“for chairs...and 4,033 sofas and chester- 
fields” the sum of $874,007. 


Is it possible that any government at 
this time, when poor people are being 


asked to buy $25 War Savings Certifi-. 


cates, should take the money and spend 
$874,000 of it on 4,000 sofas and chester- 
fields? The thing seems almost too mad 
to be true; yet there it is set out in an 
official return to Parliament. 


Who got these chesterfields? 
asked for them? 

Minister of Munitions Howe, evidently 
humiliated—as well he might be—by this 
disclosure, has risen in Parliament to ex- 
plain that the chesterfields and sofas 
weren't for his department; that it merely 
did the purchasing for others. 

‘The chesterfields, apparently, went to 
the war departments. We wonder if we 


Who 


couldn't fight just as tough a war with- | 
chesterfields. 


out the aid of 

We hear sometimes about the “tough- 
ness” of our Tréasury Board. Is it so 
tough? We wonder, 


about eighteen leading : 
citizens asking for their opinions on the | 


As Others See Us. . 


More Hindrance Than Help 
Listowel (Ont.) Banner 
The Financial Post, Canada’s leading 
financial paper, is of the opinion that the 
dumping of unskilled labor on the farmer 
will not solve the critical condition that 
confronts the farmer today, as farming is 


* an industry that requires trained labor. 


With this viewpoint we heartily agree, 
and on previous occasions we have stated 
in this column that farmers and farmer's 
sons now employed in factory work 
should be brought back for farm work. 

Last fall when university students were 
sent to help with the harvest in Western 
Canada the scheme was a flop, as many 
of the students, while. willing enough, 
“were unable to stand up to the strenuous 
work. Unskilled labor on the farm is 
more of a detriment than a help to the 
farmer. 

= - a 


Provincial Elections 
‘Atameda (Sask.) Dispatch 
The Financial Post has done a very 
desirable thing by polling the opinion of 


election. : 
To our mind the holding of a provincial 
pediency. It is and should be a matter of 


absolute necessity, before the electors of . 


\ 


men and . 


election is not a matter of political ex- 


any province sie wncetae into the hustle 
and bustle of an election during critical 
times like ‘the present; there can be no 
justification for any government or po- 
litical party to force an election while 
all our efforts are directed and required 
in the prosecution of the war at home, as 
well as the grave responsibility of back- 
ing our fighting forces overseas. He who 


_ would demand an election in such condi- 


tions can only have one motive, and that 
is a selfish one, and such person should 
be carefully watched and his: past record 
scrutinized ‘to see if he is = a doubtful 
petaint at heart. © : 


* Clive and Take 
Saint John Times-Globe 

The ‘Financial ‘Post says: “Merchants 
with an eye to the future have, anexcel- 
lent .chanee to build up customer good- 
will in. these days of shopping troubles. 
On’ the other hand those store clerks po 
others who are taking qegventage. of th 











them develop. Certainly it will pay the 
merchants well in the long run to oil the 
machinery, Equally it will pay customers 
well to.do their bit in smoothing out diffi- 
culties. 


; * * s. 
Swollen Civil Service 
St. Catharines Standard 


The Financial Post states that “the de- 
mobilization after the war is not going 


to be confined to the armed forces only. | 


Prompt measures will have to be adopted 


to bring the swollen Ottawa civil service | 


down to normal which, in many depart- 
ments, has usually meant inflation be- 
yond real need in any case.” 


But in surveying Ottawa itself, isn’t 
that only a part of the story?, How about 
the thousands of government employees 
roaming here and there in every district 
in Canada on multifarious tasks, check- 
ing, supervising; co-ordinating and 
heaven knows what. 


“* Itis very true that the unemployment 
- ptoblem after the war must embrace, not 


_-only war factory workers, but the in- 
cumbents in the greatest war bureau-’ 





y this country has ever had. By the 


gar @ token, the people will demand re- 


of many of the shackles, demand 


b ee ‘were, a return to their own initia- 


‘freer enterprise. It will aiso 


Cartoon by Grassick, 


NO TIME FOR LETTING UP YET: 


Post- Seripts .. 








Applied Sportananship7: 
Thomas J. Cook, president 
eral manager of McKinnon Ind 
Ltd., of St. Catharines, a subs 
General 
applies ’ the yard-)- 


duties, : 

“Tom,” as he- is: 
familiarly known 
to hundreds of the 
4,000... “McKinnon | 
employees, has. a. 
keen appreciation 
Of the’ rules of 
sportsman- 
ship both as a par- 
ticipant and a 
spectator. 

He’ played ama- 
teur baseball at 
college, later semi-professional baseball, 
and spent several seasons at the football 
gridiron. Until the pressure of war work 
cut short the hours heould spend-on the 
St. Catharines Golf Club course, he shot 
in the high 70’s. Almost any»night: the 
St. Catharines Saints are playing in the - 
senior O.H.A. at the Garden City Arena 
you will find him there rooting for the 
home club. He missed only two. games 
last season. 

Professionally a mechanical engineet, 
T. J. Cook’s first job, secured while still 
in college, was as an airbrake instructor 
on the New York Central lines. After 
this his experience was varied. He left a 
post as planning manager of Fairbanks 
Morse to join Delco-Remy division of. 
General Motors as process engineer, then 
as plant engineer, and as superintendent 
of the commercial motor division, a posi- 
tion he relinquished to become factory 
manager of GM Radio Corporation. 

In 1932 he came to St. Catharines as 
superintendent of the commercial motor 
division and assistant factory manager of 
McKinnon Industries. Ten years later 
brought his promotion to factory man- 


MR. COOK 


These told the delinquent: 


“. transmissjons, and inany other types of 
‘-intricate technical equipment. 

’ ee. way the problem of absenteeism was 
flotors, . tackled. For a while absence at Mc- 
Kinnon were disturbingly high. In some 
sticke@f good ~ weeks they exceeded 8%. Though many 
sportsmanship fo of them were evidently due to the fruit- 
his - eure ive > picking season in the Niagara belt, some- 


‘Typical of the Cook technique was the 


"thing had to be done. The usual and 
“ some unusual methods were employed to 


combat the trouble. Big red cards headed 


A.W.O.L. were attached to time cards. 
“You have 
been negligent in the duties you owe 
yourself, your country and our armed 
forces fighting our battles over there!” 
For a while ‘the personnel department 
sent telegrams to every missing em- 
ployee. 

The absence rate slid off rapidly. Today 
between 3 and 4% of the employees miss 
a day or more a week, but most of these 
are out because of illness. Analysis 
shows that less than one person in 100 
skips work for avoidable reasons. 

Tom Cook is a youngish, ruddy-faced, 
hard-working. enthusiast who tackles 


‘every job, whether in the plant or com- 


munity or sport life, as if it were the 
world’s most important. He devotes the 
full- effort of his dyramic ability to 
whatever task and asks no quarter 
though he is constantly thoughtful of his 
employees, exercising extraordinary care 
to make sure they are never overloaded. 
His Iyrech hour is one hour from 12 to 
1 o’cloc.«. Quitting time is usually about 
six or 6.30 o'clock at night, and Satur- 


‘days run through until ball-game time 


about 3 p.m. He spends a few hours each © 
Sunday morning at his desk. 

Although his profession and athletics 
can be considered hobbies, Tom Cook’s 
chief hobby is photography, and, like 
everything that he devotes his effort to- 
ward, it can be truly said that he has 
mastered the art. 

One of his specialties is trick photog- 
raphy. He has investigated color pho- 


ager and this year he succeeded Wm. A. - - tography theroughly and has made about 


Wecker (now vice-president and . gen- 
eral manager of General Motors of Can- 
ada) as’president and general.manager, 

Despite his presidential - appointment 
he ig still Tom Cook to workmen and 
executives alike. Planning and produc- 
tion in the manufacturing. field have 
been the main activities in Cook’s career, 
and his able efforts together with the 
team work of officers and employers ° 
have brought results at the McKinnon 
plant which now employs three times 
the number of pre-war days and’ is 
entirely converted to war production of 
shell fuses, gunfire controlvinstruments, 


Sayings of the Week 
“We could do with more action and 
less rhetoric.”—J. B. Priestley. 


“The basically simple things are best, 


whether it's automobiles or diets or 
philosophy.”"—Henry Ford. 


“There is demand enough in sight 'to 


keep every productive force in America 
working to capacity for 25 years.” 
Henry J. Kaiser, 


“There must cease to exist any need. 
for the use of that accursed term ‘racial 
or religious minority’.”"—Sumner Welles, 
U. S. Undersecretary of State. 


“Never before has the world witnesséd 
so ruthless a despoliation of so many in 
so ‘short a time,;”"-—Henry H.\.Lehman, 
former Governor of New York: State. 
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Stop Me i. ie 


“He said he would ney te earth at 


th: os sceaenA wat i 
mother,.“it sounds 
practical. You already have 
at your feet. What you really n 
house over your head!” 


1,200 lantern slides developed from color 
pictures. 

One of the early claims to fame by one 
of the Cook ancestors, a great-great-great 
grandfather, came about in e disagree- 
able manner. He was William Huskis- 
son,.the first man killed by a railway 
train in the world. He was.run over by 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
in England, Sept., 1830. / 


The New Undersecretaries 

One by one the central figures of Can- © 
ada’s most recent and ambitious experi- 
ment in parliamentary streamlining, are 
making their official debuts on the floor 
of thé House of Commons. 

Last week in Parliament, Lionel Chev- 

rier and Paul Martin rose in their places 
to make official statements in their new 
capacities as Parliamentary assistants to 
Hon. C. D. Howe and Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell respectively. 
_ A regular participant now, is Douglas 
Abbott, who has been Mr, Ilsley’s assist- 
ant since early in the year when budget 
preparations were under way. 

Douglas, Abbott, M.P. for St. Antoine 
Westmount, got into harness as parlia- 










mentary istant 
long before His ap- 
pointment was an- 


nounced and his 
4 additional $4,000 
salary check auth- 
orized by the 
Commoners. He is 
an Eastern Town- 
ships man — born 
& Lennoxville, P. 
Q. and he recently 
celebrated his 44th 
birthday, 

Douglas Abbott 
went. to. McGill 





peas en ge and he 
entered. law studying at Dijon 
livers — SSS ee 
~~ In the fat war Wireailetea at the age 


Bat- 
and 


which stems er Civil Code. He 


. 


children. 


to cum a year later. 


~ Bob") White by @ majority of 6,000+in 


the 1940 election. Abbott is an excellent 
golfer and very fond of curling. He has 
also béen president of Montreal's Reform 
Club. He married a lawyer’s daughter, 
Mary Chisholm, whése father was gen. 
eral counsel for the C.N.R. He has three 


Mr. Howe's assistant (Lionel Chevrier) 
has also been working at ” new parlia- 
mentary job for 
some time. He 
made his first for- 
mal speech in the 
house last week 
on the subject of 
war contrgcts, and 
the country-wide 
conservation pro- 
gram started last 
fall to encourage 
new procedures 
and “short-cuts” 
by industry © to 
save manpower 
and materials in 
war production. 

Chevrier is a 
resident of Corn- 
wall and member for Stormont. His first 
asscciation with production problems 
came as a result of his chairmanship of 

parliamentary sub-committee on War 
Expenditures, responsible for delving 
into munitions contracts, production of 
tanks, small arms, ammunition, guns, 
explosives, etc. 

He is a French- Canadian whose father 
has long been associated with municipal 
life in Cornwall. He was educated at 
University of Ottawa and at Osgoode 
Hall. Lionel Chevrier is even more youth. 
ful than Douglas Abbott having cele. 
brated his 40th birthday only a short time 
ago. He entered the Commons for the 
first time in 1935 and before taking on 
his new job was Deputy Chief Govern. 
ment Whip. : 
















MR. CHEVRIER 


Another lawyer has been chosen to 
assist Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labor. He is Paul Martin, youthful 
but portly mem. 
ber who has rep- 
resented East Es- 
sex since 1935. 













After  gradua- 
tion from St. Mi- 
chael’s College 


and Osgoode Hall 
in Toronto, Mar- 
tin went to Har- 
vard Law School, 
hen to Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge and to the 
Geneva School of 
International 
Studies in Swit- 
zerland. 

This wide train- 
ing was taken clearly with the thought 
of a legal-political career in mind. Martin 
ran first as 4 Liberal candidate in an 
Ontario provincial by-election in 1928 but 
was defeated. He stood in the federal 
campaign in East Essex in 1935 and was 
re-elected there in 1940. 

Martin was born in Ottawa. Both his 
parents are French-Canadian. He got his 
early education at Pembroke and at St. 
Alexander College at Ironsides just out- 
side the capital. For some years he was 
a lecturer on the staff of Assumption Col- 
lege, University of Wegtern Ontario. 

When he took on his new job in the 
Department of Labor he was frank to 
acknowledge little more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of Canada’s manpower 
and labor problems. When Canada’s man- 
power debate takes place in the near 
future it will be found he has worked 
hard and long at mastering the ins and 
oe of this tough and controversial gub- 

ect. 


MR. MARTIN 


What The Papers 
‘Are Saying . eee 


The Leopard’s Spots 
Montreal Gazette 


Two years ago today, North American 
Communists were still raucously pro- 
an. Russia had long since aban- 
doned all trust in the “non-belligerency” 
pact of August, 1939, and had been ar- 
ranging her defences against a German 
ajtack she expected momentarily. But 
with their usual myopia, the Comrades 
on this continent were still on the wrong 
side. The Daily Worker of June 21, 1941, 
sweeplined the usual denunciations of 
“the imperialist war.” Such Canadian 
Communists as remained out of intern- 
ment camp were still working vigor- 
ously at industrial sabotage, preaching 
peace and betrayal. 

Next day, unabashed, they were 
screeching for all-out war. Russia had 
been invaded, and the imperialist wat 
was imperialist no longer. But this annie 
versary is a good time to remember. 

0 


» “We flatter the Hun too much. He uses 
the air badly. He doesn’t understand the 
air as a weapon. I predict that the Luft- 
waffe will be the first German military 
arm to crack completely.”—Sir Arthur 
W. Tedder, commander, Allied Ai 
Forces in N. Africa, 
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How Big Can Planes be Built? 


Air Giants of Future Take Shape on Deaughting Boards 


Here is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on postwar aviation written 
for’ The Financial Post by Ronald 
A. Keith, editor of Canadian Avia- 
tion, who is now On war service. 


By RONALD A. KEITH 

There are indications that the 
glittering promise of postwar Air 
Age is in the forefront of peace- 
time speculations and plans in the 
present thinking of national and 
¢ndustrial leaders, Here are some of 
the reasons: 

1. There is a growing realization 
“that vast new-aerial tradeways will 
criss-cross the skies of the world 
after the war. The prospect of in- 
tense rivalry for this airborne com- 
‘merce has stirred agitation for Iong- 
‘range planning in Canada as well 
‘gs the United States and England. 
" 9 Canada is, geographically, in a 
highly favored position, being at the 
of these global sky 
routes. The shortest airways link- 
jng the United States with Europe 
and Asia pass through Canadian 
skies. 

3. The Air Age must be reckoned 
“with in the international politics of 
peacetime, for in due time the en- 
¢ire world will be a neighborhood. 
No people on earth will be more 
than 60 hours’ travel from your 
nearest airport. 

4, The prospect of air express and 
eargo, of vastly inereased airline 
service supplemented by networks 
of feeder lines, and the possibility 
of the family plane all point to re- 
volutionary changes in domestic as 
well as international economy. 

5. It is hoped that peacetime avia- 
tion will absorb a substantial num- 
ber 
pilots, navigators, and mechanics 
released from the military services. 

6. The postwar demands of global 
and domestic aviation are expected 
to take up part of the industrial 
slack when military aircraft orders 
evaporate, 

- Plans of Future 
The largest of today’s air trans- 


crossroads 


ports are dwarfed by the sky levi- 
ethans already on the drafting 


of the thousands of skilled 


' 


boards and ready for production as 
soon as manufacturers get the 
green light. 


The modern Lockheed Constella- 
tion has four 2,000-horse power 
engines and is designed to carry 57 
passengers on trans-ocean runs, 
The Martin Mars, biggest in the air 
today, weighs 70 tons loaded, has a 
wing span of 212 feet, and can 
carry 150 people. 

“But,” says Glenn L. Martin, who 
built the Mars, “these aircraft are 
inconsiderable indeed compared 
withthe flying ships we are already 


; planning. My company have plans 


for 125-ton commercial air vessels. 
No technical considerations limit the 
size of the airplanes that can be 
built.” ' ‘ 


Even now, Henry Kaiser plans 
construction of a “flying wing” 
plane which, if loaded only with 
fuel, could fly 17,000 miles, three- 
quarters of the distance around the 
world, non-stop. 


Discussing .such drafting-board 
dream birds, Grover Loening, avia- 
tion consultant and technical ad- 
viser to the U. S. War Production 
Committee on Air Freight, has 
visualized “the largest aircraft that 
now seems practicable.” It has 
12 engines totalling 36,000 horse- 
power. Its monster wings with their 
span of 380 feet will lift into the air 
a total weight: of 450 tons, equiva- 
lent to the load of 30 railway freight 
cars. 


With the advent of such gigantic 
long-range aircraft, our accepted 
notions of geography will have to 
be uprooted. We'll be dwelling on 
the floor of a vast air ocean and 
when our aircraft swim upward 
like deep-sea monsters such tradi- 
tional ‘obstructions as mountain 
ranges, water bodies, continents and 
polar regions will have no more 
significance than ripples on the 
floor of the sea. 

Granted this freedom of unob- 
structed travel, we have to take an- 
other look at the globe. It is ob- 
vious that three-quarters of the 
land mass and nearly 90% of the 
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The Week 


in Business 


Most significant business statistic to be released this week is The 
Financial Post production index for May, up 24.5% since May, 1942. 
The percentage increase over the April figure was lower than April’s 
had been over March, but the tendency for production to flatten out 
may be less than indicated owing to the occurrence of five Sundays 


in May. 


Of considerable significance is the fact that the year-to-year in- 
crease Of 24.5% was achieved with an increase of only 2% in bank 
deposits, an indication that current gains are not being secured 


through inflationary financing. 


May Apr. Mar. Feb. Year Age 
eFinancial Pest Production Index 259.0 257.3 252.4 252.0 208.0 
National income D.B.S. (c) ...e. aed $73.6 $725 $700 tiie 
Dom. war expend. (million $) ... 272.2 136.9 oes 199.6 207.6 
Dom. total revenue (dO.) ....cee- 205.1 177.8 esse 169.4 334.0 
Dotn. total expend. (dO.) ...eeees 325.0 169.5 ake 228.1 389.5 
Dept. store sales IndeX NO. ..seee esos 153.1 164.2 154.5 148.8 
Retail sales index nO. ....sccesees 163.1 167.7 168.6 155.5 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... 163.0 173.6 146.2 154.5 
Country store (% change pr, yr.) nace +-14.5 + 13.0 + 16.4 +14.0 
ivd. payment indexé .......... 122.7 122.0 122.1 122.3 120.9 
@Bank deposits (1935-39=100) ... 171.0 163.8 151.7 150.0 167.6 
Cash and cheque pay. index .., esee 162.3 161.9 149.2 144.8 
Bank debits (1935-39=100) ...... ecoe 156.6 158.7 152.1 143.6 
Money supply (Cc) ........seesee ° ecco 4,536 4,244 4,182 3,835, 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— 
Production ratio .....cccccececee 68.6 "62.0 64.2 64.9 68.0 
Shipment ratio ........ geeseesece 69.6 65.9 64.6 65.1 72.0 
BAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 
eTons (D.B.S. index) ...ccsscesces 190.8 201.6 202.3 183.2 182.3 
aCars (D.B.S. index) ..ccccccsces 142.5 144.1 143.7 139.7 142.3 
COST OF LIVING— 
DBZ. GO adcciaccsseessickons 118.1 117.6 117.2 116.9 116.1 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. D.B.S.— 
All doGesisiae ccesoseccs cb bcdvecds coer 180.5 181.5 181.2 165.2 
PATTIE osx tae vines 6evdes eoee 224.1 223.4 222.1 199.4 
Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (b) ... bane 144.1 143.2 139.5 121.4 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) .. ese nese 228 214 191 
BRAILWAYS— 1943 1942 1943 1942 Change 
Jan 1 te date % 
sCarloadings (week June 12) 69,255 65,388 1,496,160 1,505,742 —0.6 
#C.P.R. gross (week June 14) $ 5,488,000 4,654,000 122,359,000 109,139,000 +12,1 
aC.N.R. gross rev. ., (May) $ 37,073,000 29,687,000 171,224,000 137,626,000 24.5 
aC.N.R. net reV. .... (May) $ 8,753,000 7,770,000 35,567,000 30,073,000 -+-18.3 
C.P.R. gross rev. ... (Apr.) $ 24,045,596 20,621,507 87,328,253 78,266,351  4+411.5 
C.P.R. net rev. ..... (Apr.) $ 3,790,870 3,556,147 12,468,312 13,540,158 —7.9 
IEON AND STEEL—(April)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 150,486 160,408 565,154 634,653 —10.9. 
Steel production ... (tons) 264,357 264,988 987,915 1,032,828 —4.3 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Contracts awarded (May) $ 23,486,900 23,895,400 81,648,100 88,191,000 —7.4 
Building permits ... (Apr.) 7,342,378 11,299,775 18,332,275 29,110,718 37.0 
Cement prod., bbls.. (Mar.) 437,333 399,952 1,009,234 982,708 +2.7 
AGERICULTURE— 
Flour prod., bbls. .. (Apr.) 2,057,355 1,960,900 8,204,158 6,908,582 -+-18.7 
FCattle salesa .....0. (May) 87,876 4 72,939 402,130 432,270 69 
Hog salesa ....cesse00 (May) 531,813 496,136 2,155,323 2,722,179 —20.8 
SEA FISHERIES—3 
Catch cwts. cose (Apr.) 297,008 313,507 1,415,238 2,377,574 —40.4 
Landed value .e.. (Apr.) 1,642,790 1,302,052 4,311,922 3,893,978  +-10.7 
NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... (May) 254,046 251,831 1,185,825 1,415,512 —16.2 
Exports, tons ...ee0. (May) 241,509 249,242 1,108,159 1,283,676 —13.7 
MINING AND OILS— 
#Coal prod., tons .,. (May) 1,300,619 1,299,694 7,507,111 8,065,089 —6.9 
Gold rec., (fine oz.) . (Apr.) 348,908 413,161 1,312,045 1,577,783 —16.8 
®Petroleum prod., bri. (Mar.) 861,079 922,999 2,501,867' 2,644,684 —5.3 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(April)— 
Total monthly 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,268,197 3,082,740 12,766,544 12,394,420 +3.0 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
“Shoes, prod., pr. ... (Apr.) 2,929,759 2,774,128 11,552,999 10,785,695 +71 
#Cotton consump., Ib. (May) 15,751,887 17,064,741 - 80,339,205 84,656,640 —.1 
#Cigarette cons., No.t (May) 907,139 771,478 4,766,022 3,848,212 +-23.8 
FINANCE— 
®Bank debitst ...... (May) $ 5,423,711 3,790,964 21,117,778 17,824,665 +184 
Bond sales? ......0. (May) $ 111,195 92,341 1,689,523 1,723,015 —1.9 
‘Life insurance sales (Apr.) $ 51,104,000 36,232,000 178,674,000 154,546,000 -+15.6 


Unrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.I.. N.B., Que., B.C. 


4Total at yards and plants. 
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world’s population are in the north: |. 


ern hemisphere, clustered around 
the great wilderness of the polar 
area. It is evident, too, that by far 
the shortest routes between Am- 
erica- dnd Eurasia pass over the 
Arctic. The polar ice cap becomes 
a Mediterranean between Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. 


38 Hours to China 

To fly from New York’ or Mont- 
real, you might travel east or west 
around the bulging belly of the 
globe, a-distance of some 12,000 
miles; but the quick route will be 
north across the Arctic, over Siberia 
and into China, a distance of only 
7,500 miles. The latter will be flown 
in 38 hours. 


Similarly, Toronto will be one 
day's flight from' Moscow, and Cal- 
cutta will be but two nights and a 
day from’ Seattle or Vancouver. 


In addition .to the inevitable 
shake-up in our concept of geogra- 
phy and sense of direction, global 
air routes will disrupt the relative 
importance’of seaboard and inland 
cities. As far as transpolar air traf- 
fic is concerned, landlubber centres 
like Edmonton, Winnipeg and To- 
ronto will be more strategically 
located than Vancouver or Halifax. 

Eurthermore, airborne communi- 
cation will make inland areas, such 
as the interior of China, Tibet and 
Russia, readily accessible, thus 
stimulating their development. 
Siihatesesidipapactie lis iSie caoecche abe ee ee 
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NEW DIRECTOR — A. Neil Mc- 
Lean, Saint John, N.B., who has 
been elected a director of Crown 
Life Insurance Co. Mr. McLean is 
president of Connors Bros. and is 
Assistant Administrator of Fish 
and Fish Products for WPTB. 





May Income 
Of CNR Up 


Returns This Year Are 
Largest in System’s His- 
tory 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Record: earnings’ 


are reported by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for May and for the 
five months‘ended May. 

Operating revenues in the month 
reached $37 millions, a gain of near- 


ly $74 millions over the same 
month last year, 


that month on record. 


Cumulative returns for the first 
five months this year show operat- 
ing revenues of $171.2 millions, or 
$33.6. millions ahead of the same 
period last year Expenses absorb- 
ed $28.1 millions of the gain leaving 
net revenue of $35.5 millions. This 
was the largest figure ever reported 


for any-like period. 
: 1943 


$ 
37,073,000 


1942 


Operating revenues. 29, 


Operating expenses. 
Net revenue 8,753,000 


Aggregate to May 31 


eeeeeeee 


Operajing revenues. 171,224,000 137,626,000 
Operating expenses. 135,657,000 107,553,000 


35,567,000 30,073,000 


Net revénue 
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Plan Study 
Of Plasties . 


The Canadian section of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry has 
appointed a technical committee 
which will work closely with a 
similar body in the United States. 


Members ‘are: 


J. L. DEAN, Duplate (Canada)~ Ltd., 


chairman. 


DR. W. GALLAY, National Research 


Council, vice-chairman. 
H 


. A. GADD, Canadian General Electric 


is secretary, 


B. FARRELL, Percy Hermant & Co. 

Bakelite Corp, of 

Canada. 

: = D. JACKSON, Jos. Stokes Rubber Co. 
J. D, BENEDITO, Canadian Resins & 


Ltd., plastics division, 
W. A. CAMPBELL, 


Chemicals, Ltd, : 
P, GUNTER. Mack Moulding Co. 


A. E. BYRNE, Canadian Gerieral Electric 
Co, Ltd.—Canadian director of the Society 


of the Plastics Industry. 


This committee will have subcom- 
mittees on special subjects, and will 
compile technical and engineering 
in which 
plastics may be developed to meet 


information on ways 


war needs. 


In three and a half years Canada’s 
plastics industry has grown from a 
business whose chief concern was 
the manufacture of small electrical 
insulating parts, automotive hard- 
ware, gadgets, and costume jewelry, 
into one of the nation’s most active 


and progressive war industries, 


Plastics are playing an impres- 
sive part in equipping the fighting 
forces. Various plastic materials are 
extending the supply of critical met- 
r. The production and 
molding of plastic articles employs 
thousands of Canadian men and 


als and 


women, _ 


+ 


.| be held within reasonable, bounds. 26.2% in 1980, 29.19% in 1940, and has 


Net revenue of 
$8.7 millions 'was up $983,000 over 
last year and. was the highest for | 


687,000 
28,320,000 21,917,000 
7,770,000 
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\fter War is Over? || 
_ Expert Sees Problem of Full Po pat. ar Em dey. a 
ment Complicated by Trends Toward Women 


Bit and More Education Bash egs 
‘the labor force | 1946, or about half the proportion 
as 
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We are pleased to announce that 
"Mp. C. G. Fullerton. and Mr. Courtland Elliott, 
“beth of whog have been associated with this 

# organization for a number of years, have to-day 

_ been elected. to the Board of Directors 
of this Company. 
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1946. ° 

ar has brought temporarily A. E. AMES & CO. LIMITED 
ae 5 ee drastic reversal of the trend toward 

partment of Commerce. longer schooling and earlier retire- 

The problem of providing workj ment. Possibility of a permanent 
for everyone after the war is com-| gain due to increased employment 
plicated) by such factors as long-| of men and women between ages 20 
term trends toward greater produc-| and 64, termed’ an abnormal in- 
tivity. per manhour and _sshorter} crease, which: will amount to over 
hours. Additional complications} six millions by the_end of this year, 
are the greatly increased employ-| involves study of the groups from 
ment of women, and the necessity | which it has been drawn. 


x 
q 


June 21st, 1943 


for returning to civilian life most} inion Women Stay Working | |————— 
members of the armed forces. While the war has opened, certain| below the 40.6 hours reported for} * 
A study of conditions in the United | occupations to women, these do not manufacturing in 1941, 


States shows that combining the 
potential increase in manhours of 
employment and the projected in- 
crease in rp tee be are poten-| will probably be fewer social or 
tial output of available manpower barrt t 1 

in the United States in 1946 would oonee arrters to the employment of 


women in a larger variety of dc- 
be 25% greater than actual output ; 1940 t Pak 
in 1941 and 46% above 1940. For cupations than in . Determirjing 


this purpose ‘it is asumed 1948 factor will be willingness of women 
i t 
marks the end of wars and of the| © Sccept gainful employment as 


: ; against the unremunerative job of 
immediate prey epee od aus homemaking. The Conclusion ‘is 
arene catiiaal exvdestion of that permanent increase in gainful 
Sross F sd with employment of women as a result 

about $142 eee ape of the war will not exceed a million. 
$97 billions in : This is not in addition to longer 
Dual Upward Trend term trend toward increased em- 
are: mit ideaniady eeiea ployment = women. Proportion of 
women aged 20 to 64 who reported 

that of 1940 if unemployment is to| gainful ocupation was 23.6% in 1920, 


bulk very large relative to employ- 
ment in occupations already domi- 
ated by them. After-the war there 


Of equal importance to the long- 
term trend in. labor force is the 
trend toward increased output per 
manhour. From 1899 to 1941, num- 
ber of persons employed in all 
manufacturing industries in the 
United States increascd 130%. Av- 
oe hours worked per week de- 
clined 25% from 54.0 to 40.5, Thus 
the number of manhours worked in 
manufactuzing increased only 72%. 
Over the same périod the physical 
output of manufactures increased 
4589,. There was a compounded gain 
of 2.9% per year in output per man- 
hour in this - 42-year period and 
from 1929.to 1941. the increase was 
3.1% annually. 

Comparing total dollar value of 
goods and services with total man- 
h6urs of employment from 1929 
to 1941 shows that output per man- 
hour increased by roughly one- 
third over the 12-year period, or at 
a compounded annual rate of about 
2.5%. Technological . progress has 
been accelerated during the war but 
full effect of this will not be felt 
until several -years after the war. 
Assuming only a continuation of the 
past trend as measured by the av- 
erage annual ‘increase of 2.5%, out- 
put per manhour in 1946 would be 
13.5% greater than in 1941. It 
would be 200, greater than in 1940, 
a year below the long-term trend 
line, 























When Peace Comes 


That’s when you will most appreciate your Vic- 










tory Bonds. They will be capital .... read 
money .... to spend as you please, or with whic 
to embark upon a business enterprise. 


























‘ Hold on to your Victory Bonds. Save every dol- 
lar you can and get ready to buy more. We shall 
be glad to fill your order for any amount. 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & ComPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Banking Rh Service 


1817-1943 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Monager: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.£. 


Assets of £164 millions. London Offices at 
Branches throughout Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.2. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 
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If output in 1946 should be no/ been estimated at 31.5% in 1946, in- 
greater than in 1940, and assuming} cluding the million increase men- 
the same hours of work as in that} tioned. 
year, there would be a total unem-| Full employment of civilian work 
ployment of ove: 19 million work-| force is not a practical possibility so 
ers, This is made up of the 8.9 mil-| jong as people are free to leave one 
lions who were unemployed in 1940, | job to geek another. By March, 1943, 
plus the 2.6 million increase in civil-| total unemployment in the United 
ian work force since 1940, plus an es-| States has been reduced to a million, 
timated eight millions who would be! a figure better than can be hoped 
displaced by improvements in effi-| during a peacetime year. A more 
ciency over the'six-year period. practical optimum figure of two 

Even with a work week five hours | million unemployed is suggested. 
shorter than the 38.1 hours taken as ‘Teward Shorter Hours 
the average in manufacturing in} Over a period of four decades the 


1940, there would be more unem- American pcople have been willing 
ployment than in 1932. to take about two-thirds of the ja- 
Work Force Grows crease in productivity in the form of 
Expansion of work force in the| more goods and one third as more 
United States has been at a rate of leisure. Increase in output per 
roughly half a million people an-}| worker has been about two-thirds as 
nually, or 1% per year. The war| great as the increase in output per 
has temporarily accelerated this} manhour. It is assumed that people 
trend. will want to work about the same 
Long term growth in output per) hours in 1946 as they did in 1940. 
man-hour is due to improvement in| Projecting the long-term trend to- 
efficiency within industries and to| ward shorter work week, this would 
shiftirig from low to high produciiv-| give a work week in 1946 about 3% 
ity industries. A rough measure of 
the growth in output per manhour 
shows it to have been 242% annually 
from 1929 to 1941. Continuing this 
rate through to 1946 would mean 
that the capacity of available man- 
power would be 15 to 20% greater 
than in 1940 and 40 to 50% greater 
than actual output in 1940. 
Growth in population in the 
United States is only one of a numb- 
er of factors determining number of 
persons seeking employment in a 
postwar year. From 1910 to 1920 
population rose 15% and gainfully 
employed only 99%; from 1920 to 
1930 population rose 169% and labor 
force 17%. 
Longer Schooling 
Developments have’ pointed tow- 
ard longer schooling and earlier re- 
tiremeat. This would mean that 
only 10% of the group aged 14-17 
would be seeking employment in 


















Teck-Hughes Gold Mines earned 
7.7-cents a share the four months 
ended April 30, 1943, an annual rate 
of 23 cents a share compared with 
last year’s net of 36.5 cents a share. 
Production was fairly well maintain- 
ed the first four months but a lower 
than normal amount was received in 
dividends from Lamaque Gold Mines 
during the period. Ore reserves 
showed mipor declines in tonnage 


and average value. 
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SALESMAN NO. | 


With gasoline and tires 
















‘ 
 Sevenry.six years ago the Fathers of Confederation celebrated the 
triumph of country over province... ahead, they envisioned a still greater, 
‘Dominion of Canada, stretching from sea to sea... @ vast and bountiful 
‘land sheltering @ proud arid worthy people. 

Seventy-six years later, our Dominion does stretch from sea to _— 
~ ,4e vast end bountiful. But we? Proud, yes—but worthy? Amid total war, in 

frhich we must conquer all together or perish utterly, still we grope for, 
‘Greater unity 2% plead for it...long for it; 

Everyday, we boast of Canada, the Nation. One day each year suffices’ 
‘for us to glorify Canada, the Confederation. And day by day we deplore’ 
| euteroppings of narrow thinking whjch sets province ahead of country. 
|For generations we have deplored. Meanwhile, we prate eternally of a united. 
Canada. But we act as though posterity alone can achieve that. 

This very day-we must do more than prate and pledge... we must’ 
think, act, 6e Canadian. For just ahead lies the supreme test of our stature.| 
In the finer world we are winning, we shall be more than citizens of the 
| Commonwealth of British Natiors >. we must take our privileged placea 
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out and travel re- 









stricted, your salesmen 
can’t get around as 
easily as before espe- 
cially on the rural 
routes, 

























































Right now, your best 
salesman in rural Can- 
ada is the Family 
Herald and Weekly 
Star — the national 
magazine that calls 
without fail every 
week on. more than 
300,000 top.- income 
farm homes. 
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as members of the World Family’of Nations. In the task of moulding peace, 
security and true civilization, there will be no room for intolerance. For 
’ Canada, then, end for civilization we must be worthy... measure our lives, ¢ 
' by something greater than “my province”... remember | : 


‘in 1943, it's OUR CANADA! . 








































Are You Using It? 








CANADAS NATIONAL FARM MAGAZINE 


MONTREAL CANADA 
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Accident Claims Are Costly | 











" Liability Insurance Protects Owners of Businesses 


In spite of all. precautions and 
modern safety devices’ business 
firms may adopt, accidents still 
occtir, When they do, and a claim 
arises, the owner of a business is 
financially respénsible. These 
claims cost money. Where the 
owner resists, and the case goes 
before a jury, the majority of de- 
cisions are for the injured party. 

This liability of the individual 
or corporation for accidents caus- 
ing injury to other people is one 
of the basic principles of British 
common law. It can be divided into 
two types. 

One is the liability caused by 
accidental injury to an employee 
going about his business. An acci- 
dent under such circumstances is 
called an industrial accident. As 
a usual thing, indemnity for the 
injured party is provided by work- 


Confederation 


Life 


Assoc tation 





FIDELITY 


Insurance Company 


of Canada 


IORONTO 


Mutual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 
Admitted Assets . . $3,819,972.11 

2,014,637.07 

Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,324.33 

— Write for Financial Statement — 

Free on Request, Our Second Booklet 
“Farming Holds the Key” 
Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon. Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 





PROTEC TAOS 


tC) Re 


‘men’s compensation laws, which 


protect both employer and em- 
ployee. If there is no workmen’s 
compensation legislation in a cey-.| emp 
tain jurisdiction, insurance protec- 
tion is available from the insur- 
ance companies in the form of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. 


The other type of liability is for 
public accidents. 


In public accidents unless the 
owner is covered by insurance he 
is financially responsible for any 
claim that may be allowed against 
him. 


Owner Often Blameless ey 


The range of such accidents is 
wide, so the number of hazards to 
which the businessman or busi- 
ness firm is subject is great. Often 
the person legally responsible may 
be altogether blameless person- 
ally, 

For example some youngsgers 
playing in an eastern Canadian 
city wandered into a large apart- 
ment block. One of them, eating 
a banana, dropped the skin on the 
floor of the entrance. A» woman 
coming in slipped and fell. The 
owner of the building received a 
claim for heavy damages. He 
either had to settle or face the 
costs of an expensive legal action. 

A man entering an elevator, 
which: the operator had stopped 
with the floor of the car an inch 
or two above the floor of the 
building, tripped and fell, Injur- 
ing himself. The result was a 
claim for damages. 


Accident Causes 


Around a factory or store there 
ate dozens of conditions that may 
result in claims. Open trapdoors, 
unprotected manholes, defective 
gratings, broken stairways, unpro- 
tected machinery, as. well as slid- 
ing snow and ice, are often the 
cause of accidents, in many of 
which the owner has to pay. 

Restaurant and hotelkeepers 
often get claims of an unusual 
nature. For example in one recent 
court action it was shown that Mr. 
A. and his wife on a motor journey 
had stopped for lunch at a hotel 
owned by Mr. B. Following the 
meal Mrs. A. was taken violently 
ill with food poisoning. She took 
action against the hotelkeeper on 
the ground that when the order for 
the meal was given and accepted 


by Mr. B’s employee it became in | 


reality a contract with an implied 
warranty that the food supplied 
was fit for human consumption. 
The trial court agreed with the 
claim and the hotelkeeper had to 
pay. 
Another case involving food 
products was that of a lady who 
bit what she thought was a stuffed 
olive. Instead her teeth encoun- 
tered the hard stone of the olive, 
breaking her teeth. She made a 
claim for her dentist’s bill and the 
| injury to her appearance. 
| Then there is the case of a 
beauty parlor operator who touch- 
ed the neck of a customer with a 
hot curling iron, burning it and 
causing a scar. A claim resulted, 
Another case is that of a char- 
woman who turned a porcelain tap 
in a washroom too hard, breaking 
it and cutting her hand. Blood 
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poisoning set in and she claimed 
damages. 

The owner of a- business or an 

employer of labor may even be 

responsible for damages caused by 
shock. An interesting case in the 
English courts soine time ago at- 
tracted considerable attention be- 
cause it is felt it might be taken 
as a precedent in this country. 
- As a funeral procession: was, g0- 
ing along the street in an English 
city, a street car negligently 
driven by a city employee collided 
with the hearse, breaking the glass 
and overturning the coffin so that 
there was danger of it being 
thrown out into the road. The rela- 
tives of the deceased were imme- 
diately following the hearse and 
one them actually saw the acci- 
dent. -The others saw the effect 
immediately after it happened. 
They claimed damages for shock 
and one, the mother of the de- 
ceased claimed damages for shock 
and collapse. 


No Limitation 


At the first trial it was found 
that while the plaintiffs had suf- 
fered injury by shock there was 
no actual apprehension’ or sight 
of injury to a human being. On 
appeal however, the Appeal Court 
found there was no limitation in 
law as to whether there was ap- 
prehension of injury to a human 
being. The court held that any 
person doing a negligent act runs 
the risk of giving a sensitive per- 
son a shock and that so long as’ 
medical evidence proves injuries 
from shock, the doer of the negli- 
gent act is liable for. damages. 

Cover is Given 

To. meet contingencies of these 
various kinds, the insurance com- 
panies sell public liability insur- 
ance. Under these contracts the 
company will:— 


ALEX. HURRY 


At the 60th anniversary, meeting 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, ~ 
Co., was elected ea 
president and chairman of the ‘automobile branch, and W. C. 
ee atid chairman of the casualty branch. Mr. Hurry and Mr. Butler were 





 'D. K. MacDONALD 


-elected for the second time. 


Companies Will Not Overlap 


Government War Risk Cover 


Board fire insurance eae 
have announced a change in the 
statutory conditions of fire insurance 
policies in Ontario and most other 
provinces clarifying the position of 
a policyholder as regards the perils 
of war. 

Previously the statutory conditions 
excluded payment on claims for war 
damage but the wording was not 
cléar in detail. With the establish- 
ment of the Dominion Government's 
war risk insurance plan it was felt 
this lack of clarity in the statutory 
conditions might cause some over- 
lapping in the protection given by 


the companies and the government, 

Amend Matutory Conditions 

Accordingly the statutory condi- 
tions have been amended to exclude 
from the protection given by the 
regular fire insurance policy, all 
war perils for which insurance is 
provided under the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, The change, which simply 
means that as the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act covers defined war perils 
these will not be insured by the 
ordinary fire policy, is effective as 
of June T4, 

Board insurance companies also 
state that the additional perils sup- 


of the Canadian Underwriters Association of the 
this week, Alex Hurry of the Northern Assurance 
ee MacDonald, London Assurance, was elected vice- 






W. C. BUTLER 
Butler, Pearl Assurance, 


Investment Notes 


Second Inter-State Royalty Corp.’s 
investments in oil royalties had a 
book value of $305,143 as at May 31 
last. Gross revenue from royalty in- 
come since acquisition amounted to 
$73,679 to April 30, and reserve for 


- | depletion $20,262 to the same date. 


During last April the corporation 





plementary contract, including in- 
surance against explosion, in addi- 
tion to windstorm, riot, impact by 
aircraft or vehicles, smoke damage, 
etc., which has been bought by 
many policyholders and attached to 
their policies, may in future also be 


made subject to a similar war risk | bee 


exclusion clause so that nothing 
covered by the government plan will 
be covered by company insurance. 








hs armaceutical Specialties 
OF Outstanding Merit 


‘CIBA scientists have evolved in 
their laboratories a certain num- 
ber of pharmaceutical specialties, 
each of which represents an ad- 
‘vance in modern therapy. 


CIBA Specialties are _ ethically 
marketed and destined primarily 
for use through prescription by 
the Medical, Dental and Veterin- 
ary professions. 


Ciba Company Limited 


1235 McGill College Ave. 


June 26, 1943 


MONTREAL 





has a gross royalty income of $624, 
while accumulated income for 1943 
to the end of April-amounted to 
$4,089. 

s s 


Canada Steamship Lines has 
started its regular summer passen- 
ger services on the St. Lawrence- 
Saguenay routes. In addition the 
company will operate the Great 
Lakes. cruises, while the Hotels 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac will be 
opened as usual. 

~ 7 

Pacific Oil a Refinery has spud- 
ded in a well on the Del Bonita 
structure and a depth of 509 ft. has 
m reached. As soon as cement is 
set, idrilling will be resumed. Ob- 
jective is the Madison limestone 
anticipated at around 5,100 ft. 


depth. Ample finances are reported 
in. the company’s treasury for com- 
pleting the proposed program. 

a . a 


National Breweries) common 
shares formerly owned by United 
Kingdom residents—said to be a 
large block—have been placed pri. 
vately with Canadian investors by 
Gairdner & Co., Toronto and Mont. 
real investment firm. The shareg 
formed part of Canadian securities 
taken over from United Kingdom 
residents by the United Kingdom 
Government for repatriation to this 
country in order to establish cred. 
its for purchase of war supplies, 
Common shares are currently quote 
ed at around $28 bid; dividends 
have been paid at $2 a share since 
éatly 1936. 
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Pay indemnity for legal claims 


up to the limits stated in the con- 
tract. 


Defend actions which may be 


brought against the policyholder. 


Investigate all accidents and pay 
all costs and expenses incurred 
with the company’s consent. 

Usually the legal defénse pro-|' 
vided is of as much advantage as 
the actual payment of legal claims. 

This public liability insurance is 
stated to be in good demand among 
businessmen who seek protéction 
against their liability, 


IFIC Approves 





Agency System 


Independent Conference 
Also Finds CUA Ready 
to Co-operate 


Members of the Independent Fire 
Insurance Conference at their first 
annual meeting at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Que., recently, 
gave official endorsation to the 
principle of agency ownership in 
the fire insurance business. By 
agency ownership is meant the prin- 
ciple of dn insurance agency being 
owned by the agént himself and not 
by the company. 

The meeting was largely of a 
formative nature and deliberations 
were private. Discussions, however, 
went far beyond matters of purely 
internal interest and aimed at im- 
proving conditions in the business 
as a whole. 

Much importance was attached to 
the announcement that the Cana- 
dian Underwriters Association had 
shown an appreciable and gratifying 
spirit of co-operation on many mat- 
ters affecting public welfare and that 
reciprocal goodwill in regard to a 
number of matters had been demon- 
strated. Thig co-operative spirit be- 
tween the two groups is regarded as 
likely to be very beneficial to the 
business and the public generally. 

Self-insurance Opposed 

A resolution was passed, opposin 
the principle of self-insurance 6 
property whereby , municipality for 
instance, insures its own property 
against fire from itg own funds. . 

The issue of insurance policies on 
public properties with. deductible 
features, where the owner pays the 
first loss up to a stated amount, was 
declared contrary to sound business 
practice and detrimental to ‘the -in- 
terests Of taxpayers. 

W. F. Spry, general chairman, who 
presided and other officerg at 


ent elected hold office until une, 
1944. Officers of the Ontario and 


Quebec wings are as follows: 


ONTARIO 
W. W. FOOT, Economical Mutual, vice- 
chairman. 
J.G, HUTCHINSON, Shaw & Begg Ltd., 
trpaaer, 
Soonmes Massie & Renwick; 
a a. J. MALCOLM, General Accident 
Fire and Life Corp., members. 
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POWER-PACKED 
GUARDIANS OF THE SEAS 











Mier ot elteir netvrely sop 
at The Windsor because of its 
convenient lecation and its well- 
established reputation for courtesy, 
comfort and service. 

The Windsor is recognized as the 
proper place for business and 
social meetings. 


AY Windsor 


On DOMINION SQUARE SQUARE 


@. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRESIDENT 










Canada, vi 
J. 


-o., and c Cc. 
members, 


UEBEC 
J. A. BLONDEAU, Fire Insurance Co. of 
ce-chairman, 


ine: 0. r DERIMARS, Wile Faber & 


Commerce Mutual ° 
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Built from stem to gudgeon in the thundering yards of Canadian Vickers, Frigates offer a new and 


greater threat to the lurking U-boat of our enemies. Belligerent, ever-vigilant guardians of the seas; 
the Frigate exceeds in size, speed, defensive armor, offensive power and cruising range any fighting 


ship ever before made in Canada. 


The great engines and boilers required to power these eager champions of liberty ore also built 


in the vast Vickers’ shops along- 
side the slips from which the 
Frigates are launched. Thus from 
biveprint to Admiralty accept- 
ance, a Vickers’ ship is Vickers 
.' built to the famous Vickers’ stand- 
ards whether it be Mine Layer, 
Cargo Vessel, Corvette or fight- 
‘ ing Frigate. 
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FLOATS OR FLIES Vie 
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id In our war programme certain goods 
re and services are given “priority-rating”: 
*. This is simply a common-sense method 
, of putting first things first to ensure 
national security. 
“Priorities” play a part, too, in our family 
life. In planning a financial programme 
to ensure the security and well-being of 
our families, for instance, life insurance 
merits priority-rating. 
“If I had my way”, said Winston 
Churchill, “I would write the word 
‘insure’ over the door of every cottage 
and upon the blotting book of every 
public man, because I am convinced that 
for sacrifices which are inconceivably 
small, families can be secured against 
€atastrophes which otherwise would 
smash them up forever.” 
. Tens of thousands of men and women 
See Your have given priority-ratingto Imperial Life 
Local insurance: You are invited to join them: 
Representative There is an Imperial Life man near you: 


IMPERIAL Lite 


| Founded 1897 
Head Office 8 TORONTO 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN 
ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 









S\ ON THE FRONTIERS /7 
Nea of the v4 W/ 


Liability assurance is n0 rich man’s paradise. It never has 
been. It was motivated in the beginning by the same 
impulse as that which made the pioneers of early days of 
the West group their covered wagons together before they 
started on their hazardous journeys. Singly they were 
defenseless; together they could hope to overcome the 
risks, 


So with The Employers’, though the risks they faced were 
from fire and casualty. These early “employers” who 
grouped themselves together for mutual protection were 
pioneering on the frontiers of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. They used their initiative to protect what they 
had established by toil and ingenuity. 


Today commerce and industry stand upon new and no less 
hazardous frontiers. The future is unpredictable, But the 
personal enterprise and initiative which have been our suc- 
cessful driving power in the past are our best 
assurance that we, in our turn, shall devise 
means flexible enough and strong enough to 
overcome the difficulties of the future. 









EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


E. L. MARSHALL, Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 


MONTREAL . TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
VANCOUVER 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


print manufacturers deny any infer- 
ence that they may be pulling a 
“squeeze play” on U.S. publishers in 
their attempt to secure a better 
price for their product. 


use of newsprint in the United 
States has created a situation where 
some U.S. publishers believe pres- 
sure 
through the price increase shortly 
to be discussed by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the 
Office of Price ‘Administration, ac- 
cording to those closely in touch with 
the American situation. 


the first -quartér, U.S. publishers 
were to have had another 10% paper 
cut, but that was withdrawn about 
the time of the $4 price increase. 











application, it is said, is bad. 


Board has brought pressure to get 
American publishers to reduce con- 




























‘reports on the cases being presented 


wrginm, Out Own, Conrenpendent 
NTREAL. — Canadian news- 


Possible further reduction in the: 


is being put on to get 


It is pointed out that at the end of 


Timing of the new price increase 


Recently the War Production 


sumption 10% under 1941 base level. 


U.S. Publishers 
Exceed Quota 


Saving on Paper Below 
Objective; Another Cut 


in Prospect 


MONTREAL. — Apparent con- 
sumption of newsprint in the United 
States in the first five months of 
1943 totalled 1,565,992 tons. This re- 
presents a decrease of 4.1% from the 
base period of 1941, or less than 
half of the 10% saving expected by 
the War Production Board and on 
which it based its planned produc- 
tion for 1943. 

During May total consumption 
was 334,125 tons. This exceeded re- 
ceipts from domestic mills, Canada 
and Newfoundland by 41,239 tons, 
resulting in a reduction in U.‘S. 
consumer stocks by a like amount. 

Further Cut in Stocks 


Stock on hand with U. S. con- 
sumers at the end of last month 
totalled 493,580 tons. This is the 
lowest figure reported for any 
month since Aug., 1041, and con- 
trasts With the high of 714,682 tons 
at the end of Oct., 1942. 

Allied with the fact that current 
consumption is substantially greater 
than receipts of paper and that the 
anticipated saving is not being ef- 
fected, WPB officials have become 
increasingly insistent that consump- 
tion must be brought in line with 
supply. It is stated in some quar- 
ters that unless this result is achiev- 
ed, some form of rationing may 
have to be enforced in order to 
secure an equitable distribution of 
the reduced supplies available. 

Meanwhile more immediate ac- 
tion to correct the situation is seen 
in the report of the War Produc- 
tion Board ordering a further cut 
U, 5% in consumption of newsprint, 
effective as from July 1 next, and 
reduction in the newspapers present 
Ua cei limit of 75 days to 30. 

At the end of May ,according to 
reports compiled by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
publishers’ stocks were estimated 
at 50 days supply, well under the 
inventory limit on the average. 


Ont. Labor Court 
Has 43 Cases 


Many Can Be Dealt With 
Rapidly, Newly Ap- 
pointed Officials Say 


Forty-three cases involving dis- 
putes between labor and manage- 
ment are already scheduled for con- 
sideration by the newly formed On- 
tario Labor Court. The first of these 
cases will be handled by Mr. Justice 
Gillanders, who will be the first 
judge to sit, and will act during the 
two- week’ period from June 14 to 
July 31. 

Many of the 43 cases can be dis- 
patched rapidly, said one authority, 
especially where they concern sim- 
ply registration or identification of 
the bargaining agency. Much of the 
work will be referred to the regis- 
trar of the court who will prepare 


for settlement. The registrar, more- 
over, will handle all the technical 
detail of taking votes in “disputed” 
plants. He will appoint the return- 
ing officers, scrutineers and polling 
clerks in the various plants where a 
vote is to take place. 

Co-operation .of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labor in making avail- 





It has been iat predicted that 


additional restrictions must be 
applied on consumption or some 
form of allocation adopted to ensure 
equitable distribution of available 
supplies. ‘ 
cation, the newspaper advisory com- 
mittee had recommended to the 
WPB a further cut of 5%. 


‘Rather than accept allo- 


This situation, tied in with the plea 


for higher prices, is likely to be con- 
strued as a squeeze play by many 
publishers, 
reaching hére. 


according to reports 


In Hands of O.P.A. 
In refuting this suggestion Cana- 


dian manufacturers state that the 
timing of the price increase negotia- 
tions is under control of the Office 
of Price Administration. The sub- 
ject has been on the docket for the 
last eight months and the OPA alone 
has let it come to a head at this 
time. 


It is stated that price is inescap- 


ably linked up with production and 
supply. 
Canadian mill is to sq volume; the 


The ambition of every 


—National Film Board photo. 


WOOD FUEL MAN — J. S. 

Whalley, Winnipeg, who has been 

appointed wood fuel controller 

for the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 


| : Dneutors Say | Conditions Not of Their Making | 


ideal is capacity operations. That 
is when théy have their costs down 
to a minimum and when their profit 
is largest, : 

It must be recognized, say the 
manufacturers, that when produc- 
tion and supply drops off, there is 
an automatic increase in price. With 
both production and supply con- 
trolled by government agencies, it 
follows that price is also a matter of 
jurisdiction for the same authorities. 

The price must be adjusted, they 
claim, to allow for the increased 
costs arising from present govern- 
mental policies. 5 


Unless an upward adjustment. is 
made in the price of newsprint, 
then the time is not far off when the 
mills will have to be subsidized, 
they say. 

Parallel Case in UK. 


Operators here point out that the 
production and price situation in the 
United States is not any different 
from that in the United Kingdom. 

English néWsprint mills are now 
producing at about 19% of their 


By-Products 





prewar rate. The drop in + pels: 
tion—it was at capacity before the 
war—resulted in a sharp upswing 
in costs. To compensate the mills, 
the price of newsprint paper in 
England was raised from £10 to 
$32/5. In addition the mills receive 
the best part of £2 additional to 
allow for the differential in produc- 
ing a lighter-weight paper. 


years, the English mills have had 
the price of their product increased 
on official government orders by 
230%. 


the same situation as those in Eng- 
land, though to a much lesser extent, 
and the only adjustment in price so 
80 far has been the $4 a ton increases 
granted last March. 


Thus over a period of nearly four 


Canadian mills are running into 


Another point brought up by the 


manufacturers is that the publishers 
are paying less for their total supply 
of paper in relation to overall costs. 
The tonnage of paper used has de- 


clined-to a/greater extent than the 


price has increased. 





of Pulp 


May Become Valuable 


Example of Ontario Paper Co. in Producing 
Alcohol From Sulphite Liquid Waste Focuses 
Attention on Possibilities | 


Announcement that the Thorold 
mill of Ontario Paper Co, is produc- 


-ling commercial alcohol on a large 


scale has focussed attention on the 
possibility of other by-products 
being developed by the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The alcohol is made from the 
sugar in sulphite liquor. This liquid, 
which results from the manufacture 
of pulp and is ordinarily waste, also 
contains lignum, used in certain 
plastics. With plastics becoming 
increasingly important, some chem- 
ists believe it may become profit- 
able to convert the lignum into 
marketable form. 

A pulp mill in the United States 
for some time has been turning its 
liquid waste into binder for lino- 
leum. Another by-product is com- 
mercial yeast, but output of this is 


Timber Controller Authorizes 


Higher Prices for B. C. Lumber 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. —The policy of 
Canada’s Timber Control is to get 
business back into normal channels 
as rapidly as: possible, according to 
Timber Controller A. H. Williamson. 

“I don’t know how soon we can 
make progress in this direction, but 
I would like it thoroughly under- 
stood that control for control’s sake 
is far removed from our minds,” 
said Mr. Williamson, in discussing 
general policies on the west coast. 
“Most of us in the Timber Control 
are looking forward to the day when 
we can get back to our own business 
and have the lumber trade back in 
the hands, of the owners, where it 





Electric Group 
Elects Officers- 


Alan Brown, of Gatineau Power 
Co., has been elected president of 
the Canadian Electrical Association 
succeeding W. C. Mainwaring, of 
British Columbia Electric Co,, re- 


tiring president. 
Vice-presidents 


vice-president of Montreal Light, 


Heat & Power Co., J. B. Hayes, Nova 
Scotia Light & Power Co., and J. K. 
Wilson, of Shawinigan Water & 


Power Co. 


J. B. McCabe, of Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Con. was elected 
treasurer and B. C. Fairchild, of 
re-elected secretary. 

New members added to the exe- 
cutive committee were G>» D. Lea- 
cock, of the Moloney Electric Co;, 
Toronto, and J. N. Sicard, Quebec 


Montreal, was 


Power Co., Quebec City. 


able to the court much of its machin- |}: 


ery for vote-taking is anticipated. 

The decision to-v-have judges rotate 
in their duties at the Labor Court 
is not likely to affect the even dis- 
pensation of justice. All questions 
presented to a particular judge will 
be completed. by him, If his term 
for sitting in the Labor Court ex- 
pires before a specific case is settled, 
he will complete the case. 


Set Pulpwood 
Export Quotas 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Pulpwood ex- 
ports from Canada to the United 
States will be strictly limited by 
the Timber Controller, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed, Under an 
agreement with American authori- 
ties, the Dominion .will export 
1.5 million cords to the States this 
year. Quotas have been estab- 
lished for each area and dnce 
reached, further export will be 
prohibited. 

Such a step has been made 
necessary to enable Canadian 
mills to fulfill their agreement to 
provide the U. S. with paper and 


pulp and filso to prevent a Tun | 
————————————— eee away market, 


chosen’ for the 
coming year were R. A. C. Henry, 


belongs, without outside interfer. 
encé,” 

In a series of conferences with 
lumbermen in British Columbia, 
where most of Canada’s lumber is 
produced, Mr. Williamson announced 
that various price concessions had 
been granted to stimulate produc- 
tion. 


1. Log prices will be increased §1 
per thousand feet. 

2. Log buying mills will get this 
increase back by subsidy 80 ag to 
maintain standard profits. 

3. Prices of lumber delivered in 
Canada up to the price now paid 
by the railways will be authorized, 
this representing a $4 increase on 
35% of the mills’ production. 

4. Shingle mills will get the in- 
creased price of logs back through 
a subsidy of 50% per square on the 
same basis as applied to the in- 
creased cost of their logs last 
January. 

The new prices represented the 
first solid advance since control was 
established. 














American Paper M Mills 
Step Up Production 


American paper mills operated at 
91.8% of capacity last month, ac- 
cording to returns compiled by the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. This contrasts with an operat- 
ing ratio of 99.7% in April, 1943, and 
95.3% in May, 1942. 

For the first five months of the 
current year, operations averaged 
90.4% of capacity, as against 97.4% 
in the like period last year. 


Score a hit on your next duplicating job. Lead up with 


Script Mimeo Bond. There 
_ plucking when you use this 


's less chance of clogging and 
fine mimeographing stock. Its 


fuzz-free surface forestalls trouble, saves time, temper and 
paper. You'll score a non-stop record with popular Script 

_~Mimeo Bond. Take your choice of white, blue, green, buff 
or pink at leading dealers everywhere. 


+O. A NON-STOP KUN, PUT IT ON 


pout 


BOND 


A PROVINCIAL PAPER 





limited, as one large mill could 
supply most of the market. 

“There isn’t much you can’t make 
out of gulphite liquor—experiment- 
ally,” one chemist told The Financial 
Post. “We have shown that in’ 
laboratories.” 


Extensive research work on pulp 


mill waste has been in progress at 
the Forest Products Laboratories at 
Ottawa and a laboratory at McGill 
University maintained by the News- 
print Association of Canada. 


The Thorold alcohol plant, built at |. 


a cost of $500,000, was inspected last 
week by Canadian and US. officials. 
One of them was U.S. Rubber Direc- 
tor William Jeffers, who expressed 
the opinion that similar plants would 
be established by other mills. 

Canadian sulphite pulp mills dis- 
charge about 225,000 tons of sulphite 
liquor annually, while U. S. mills 
discharge about 375,000 tons. This 
liquid contains about 1.5% ferment- 
able sugar, which ss from the 
pulpwood. 

At Thorold the waste liquid, which 
ig acid, is aerated to remove sul oe 
dioxide and neutralized with 
It is then pumped into denanekiary 
yeast being added. The fermented 
liquid, containing approximately 1% 


alcohol, is distilled, the end product | 
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coast emphasize that the ‘.. 


Letters from plant managers from coast to 
@ toc ment for 
an ice-cold Coza-Cola means a lo: to workers 
in war plants. It’s a refreshing moment on 
the sunny side of things... & way to turn 
to refreshment without turning from work. 





@ Veteran typewriters are needed for the home front! 
Used Royals are sturdy veterans. Give them half'a 
chance and they will take the place of later models 
which have gone into war service. 


Release any typewriter you can spare—Royals pre- 
ferred. We will buy it at a price authorized by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. We will then re- 
condition or rebuild it for use where most vitally neéded. 


Take extra care of the typewriters still in service 
in your own office! They are invaluable today because 
money cannot replacé them. Assure your machines of 
expert care through Royal’s Life Extension Plans for 
Typewriters. This will put them—and keep them—iz 
efficient working condition. 





It you have a Royal or any other typewriter on the 
shelf, in the storeroom or not in full use, call us or your 
nearest authorized Royal dealer. We or he will tell you 
how you can—and why you should—dispsse of it. 
And be sure to ask about our Life Extension Plans 
for Typewriters. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office and Factory: aS 





7035 PARK AVENUE MONTREAL 
Authorised Royal Dealers in other principal cities across Canade 
*: 138A 





being 190-proof alcohol. 
A statement issued by the com- 
pany said: 

“Alcohol finds important war 
uses for synthetic rubber, for ex- 
plosives, as a solvent, and as a raw 
material for making other war-use- 
ful products. Our output will, for 


poses designated by the Cansaidn 
poses 
i of Chemicals. 

“At the same time it oe plant) 
serves as a dé on plant 
which will show the ities of 
this method of , » suiphite 
waste.” 


more welcome in war work 


ANAGERS and personnel directors will tell 

you that regular rest-pauses plus the refresh- 
ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola increase contentment 
in their plants. Thus production is increased. 
A pause for Coca-Cola is a little thing in itself, 
but one of the little things that brighten a 
busy day. 
You might think it strange that workers 
have such a welcome for a soft drink. But 
Coca-Cola has something all its own in good- 
ness. Made with a finished art, its taste always 
pleases. More than just quenching thirst, it brings 
a happy after-sense of complete refreshment. 
Always ask for a Coke ... the rest-pamse coe 
that refreshes. ie 


® 






The best is always 
the better buy! 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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Canada’s $40-$45 millions com- 
mitment in Polymer Corp.—veh- 
icle for turning out 34,000 long 
tons of Buna rubber and 7,000 


been secured from  grain-pro- 
duced alcohol more quickly than 
from petroleum, Mr. Howe said 


that wheat would have to be avail- 


long tons of Butyl rubber a year | able at 25 to 30 cents a bushel to 
—is expected to start paying syn-| equal the cost of the petroleum 


thetic rubber “dividends” by 
early this fall, Munitions & Sup- 
ply Minister Hon. C. D. Howe 
revealed in the House of Com- 
mons recently. 


Mr. Howe indicated that the 
ethylene and styrene units would 
commence operation next month 
and that Buna-S may be turned 
out at 25% of capacity by the 
end of August and at full capa- 
city by Nov. 1. 


basis. Canada’s plant is designed 
to allow a change over to an alco- 
hol basis if that should ever be 
desired. 

It was estimated that cost of 
conversion alone in production of 
industrial alcohol is approximate- 
ly 10 cents to 12 cents per gallon 


etic Rubber Outpi 


uJ Hon. e D. Howe Blueprints Progress at Big S 


have to be 25 cents to 30 cents 
per. bushel. 


If Canada had decided on alco-|. 


hol instead of petroleum for its 
synthetic rubber, Canada’s com- 
bined alcohol facilities would 
turn out less than a third of alco- 
hol required for the scheduled 
output. , 

Combined cost of building addi- 
tional facilities for alcohol pro- 
duction and plants for manufac- 
ture of butadiene from alcohol 
would have been greater than 


from grain. Taking grain at, say, | cost of a similar plant to turn out 


80 cents a bushel, the cost of pro- 
duction for industrial alcohol 


'from grain would run from 50! 
Ability to operate at 25% of ca- leents to 60 cents a gallon. If in-| for butadiene recovery from pet-. 


|a similar quantity of butadiene 
| from petréleum. 
Besides this, cracking processes 


pacity by the end of August, how- | dustrial alcohol were produced / roleum allow recovery of ethy- 


ever, is contingent on securing 
essential butadierie supplies from 
the United States, as the Polymer 
butadiene units are not yet com- 
pleted. The first 15,000-ton unit is 
expected to be completed some 
time in September, the second 
unit some time in October. 

When fully completed, the Sar- 
nia plants of Polymer Corp. will 
take care of all Canada’s war re- 
quirements of rubber but will not 
meet civilian needs, It was stated 
that the plant was expected to 
continue operation in peacetime 
and Mr. Howe thought that over 
a period of years the price at 
which Buna-S could be turned 
out might be better than compe- 
titive with natural rubber. 

No further expansion beyond 
present scheduled capacity 
planned, Mr. Howe declared. 


Why Petroleum Used 


why Canada had decided to turn 
out synthetic rubber from petrol- 
eum rather than from grain alco- | 


—— 


Buna-S rubber for Canada’s war machine may com- 


mence flowing at 25% of capacity from the government- 


operated Polymer Corp. plants by the end of August, 
Hon. C. D. Howe told the House of Commons recently, 


Production at this rate, however, is contingent on receipt 


of a temporary supply of 
States. 
Canada’s big synthetic 


butadiene from the United 


program is expected to he 


completed with capacity production achieved, by Nov. 1. 
The 34,000 tons a year of Buna-S rubber and 7,000 
tons of Butyl rubber to be turned out will fill Canada’s 


war requirements (85% will go for tires) but civilians 


can’t expect to’ be synthetic rubber consumers yet. 


i8| from whisky distilleries, the cost 


might range over 80 cents per 


gallon. For instance, in order to} 


Mr. Howe discussed in detail | 8¢t the styrene plant into produc- | 
tion as early as possible, it has | 


been found advisable to purchase 
a limited quantity of ethyl alco- 


hol. He declared that Polymer | hol for this purpose. The cost of 
plants, located adjacent to the| this material laid down at the 


Imperial: Oil refinery, will not 
consume large supplies of petrol- | 
eum, as had been charged in some | 
quarters. ' 


The butadiene, ethylene and| 


isobutylene required for produe- | 
tion of 34,000 long tons of Buna) 


plant is 88 cents per gallon and, 
according to information, 


increasing the cost of finished 
styrene by about 1,000%. It is 
estimated that a United States 


gallon of alcohol yields approxi- | 


rubber and 7,000 tons of Buty]| mately 2.2 pounds of butadiene 


rubber could be seeured “without | and that the theoretical yields of | 
materially detracting from our | butadiene from alcohol and bu-| plants which will consume about ° 


normal gasoline requirements.” 
Only the lighter fractions are 


needed for the synthetic rubber | of producing butane from indus- | 


tane respectively are 59% and 


this | 
high cost will have the effect of | 


lene, the principal basic material 
needed for turning out styrene, 
and also* allow recovery of iso- 
butylene, the cheap basic mater- 
ial used in manufacture of Butyl. 


’ Plant Location Explained 


Three reasons were advanced 
by Mr. Howe why the Polymer 
Corp. plants were erected adja- 
cent to those of Imperial Oil at 
Sarnia: 


1. The location provided~ an 
area adjacent to one of the largest 
| refineries in Canada, served by 
water, railway and highway at a 
relatively short distance from 





| 85% of the syntheiic rubber. 


93% by wei;ht, and that the cost | 


2. By extending the Imperial 


ingredients and these can be re-| trial alcohol is about three times | Oil cracking facilities at Sarnia, 


moved with little effect on the 
quality of the gasoline turned out, | 
it was stated. 


the cost 
butane, 
In order to equalize these costs, 


of production from 


| desired quantities of three gases 
! 


| for which a limited use had pre- 
| viously been found, namely, ethy- 


: While butadiene might have the purchase price df grain would lene, isobutylene and butylene, 


fro 


reaching swiftly 


the minds of large groups of cus- 
tomers and employees, is everyday 
standard equipment for the mod- 
ern executive. Addressograph- 
Multigraph methods place this 
ability at his fingertips ... to flash 
customer news, ideas or plans, 
instructions, specifications or 
powerful reminders . . . quickly, 
accurately in hundreds or thou- 
sands of readable, unmistakable 
Addressograph- 
Multigraph is the sound, suré 
method used by thousands of top 


messages. 


executives from 


today, to keep business on ‘the 


move; to reach 


and to keep the entire organiza- 
‘ tion working together, on its toes. 
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@ Accurate short-cut methods of 
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and deftly into 


tines, ideas 
short-cut met 


hundreds of 


coast to coast 


employees too, 


é 


A Wealth of Short-cut 
Busineés Methods 
available fo all 
ADDRESSOGRAPH- 
MULTIGRAPH users. 


Modern business helps, 
office and industrial rou- 
eiees and 


chasing, storeskeeping 
inventory, stock and 
production control, 
identifying, time study, 
maintenance, accounting— 


Addressograph- 

Multigraph methods that 

simplify routine, lessen 

labour hours and multiply 

efficiency in thousands of 

Canadian businesses today 

—are available to 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
users for the asking. 
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Canadian rubber industry tire! 
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‘could: be emnved ona relatively 


low cost basis. 

8. By’ erecting styrene, Butyl, 
and Buna-S’ copolymer plants 
nearby, these gases. could be 
transferred by pipe line without 
the costs, complications, difficul- 
ties and dangers involved in their 
transportation by tank cars. 

Mr. Howe revealed that Can- 


ada’s synthetic rubber program }. 


had closely paralleled that of the 
United States. Canada was given 
the full benefit of the patent pool- 
ing arrangements which had,been 
made by the Rubber Reserve Co, 
with companies and industries in 
the United States. i’ . 

Through. this, Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. patents covering 
Buna-S, Butyl rubber and buta- 
diene became available to Cenada 
royalty free for the period of the 
emergency. 

A certain part of ;the materials 
and equipment (25%) was not 
obtainable from Canadian sources 
and, by’ following:the U.S. pro- 
gram, Canada was-able to obtain 
much specially designed equin- 
ment by merely placing’ dupli- 
cate orders with the faoricators. 

Not only does Canada share the 
use of synthetic rubber patents 
with the U.S. Government roy- 
alty free for the duration of the 
war and a certain period there- 
after but. these patents will con- 
tinue. available to the Canadian 


Utility Taxes 
Again To Fore 


C.E.A. Head Wants Uni- 
form Charge;, . Rural 
Electrification Surveyed 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Demand that the 
Federal Government should put an 
end to present taxation discrimina- 
tion between - privately-owned and 
publicly-owned utilities was, made 
by W. C.. Mainwaring; president of 


| the Canadian Electrical Association, 


at. the -annual, meeting held at..the 
Seigniory Club. 

Noting that the association mem- 
bership ‘was ‘confined ‘to privately- 
wned and operated. compariiés, Mr. 
Mainwaring said that private enter- 
prise had become during recent years 
“the target of political. propagand- 
ists and opportunists” and that “as 
an industry we have.done very little 
to combat the unfair comparisons 
made as between private and public 
operation.” F 
Pay 20% of Gross 

He: pointed: out that, according to 
the last complete figures available, 
privately operated utilities in Can- 
ada in 1941 had a gross revenue. of 


‘$111. millions, and these companies 


paid in taxes $22.9 millions, or 
slightly over 20% of their gross reve- 
nue. During the same year, the 
gross revenue of: publicly-operated 
utilities was $74. millions, and they 
paid just over $I million in taxes, or 
slightly under 142% of gross reve- 
nue. , 

To further illustrate his point, Mr. 
Mainwaring showed how British. Co- 
lumbia privately operated compan- 
ies had gross.revenues of: $16.4 mil- 
lions and. paid taxes’amounting to 
$3.7'millions, while during the same 
year the publicly-operated utilities 
in’ Ontario had gross revenues of 
$63.9 millions and paid taxes of only 


-$718,000.. Manitoba with gross reve- |’ 


nues of $4.5 millions, paid taxes of 
only $89,000. 
“*Emphasizing that study of reports 
showed that public dbperation was no 
panacea for the ills that so many 
tried to attribute to private compan- 
ies, Mr. Mainwaring said that if the 
Winnipeg Hydro, which paid only 
slightly over 2% of gross: revenues:in 
taxes and made a net profit of $477.- 
600, had paid taxes on the same basis 
as private companies were being as- 
sessed, which was 20%, it would have 
contributed $800,000 in taxes, and 
the net profit would have been com- 
pletely wiped out. 
Rural Extension Desirable 

Referring to rural electrification 
Mr. Mainwaring said that no one 
could deny the desirability of bring- 
ing comfort, convenience and utility 
of electric service to every farm in 
Canada within reasonable distance 
of transmission lines, provided this 
could be done on a basis of sound 
economy. If the service had to. be 
subsidized both as to original instal- 
lation costs and annual operating 
cost by the taxpayers at large, they 
should be told the facts. Ontario, he 
said, had made an advance of $23.5 
millions to serve rural customers, on 
which the customer paid no interest 
charge, yet it. had only 37% of its 
farms electrified, while British Co- 
lumbia privately-owned companies. 
without any subsidy, had electrified 
35.8% of its farms, 

“Privately-ewned utilities have 
done most of the pioneering as far 
as électric service is concerned in 
their communities, without govern- 
ment aid. They are willing to pro- 
vide extended service if the gov- 
ernment will extend to them the 
same privileges and subsidies that 
they know. it will be necessary to 
extend to publicly-operated utilities 
so that this rural service can’ be 
made possible,” he said. 

More Power Available 

Touching on the war effort, the 
president said that at the beginning 
of 1943 Canada’s hydraulic develop- 
ment totalled 0,245,838 h.p. Con- 
struction under way would increase 
this figure by an. additional million 
h.p. during the next 18 months and 
there would still be available for de- 
velopment approximately. 80% . of 
Canada’s total waterpower resources. 


United Amusement Corp, has call!- 
ed by lot $19,000 of its 5% first 


demption on Aug. 1 next for ac- 


will be made at the rate of 103 and 


nia Plants 
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synthetic rubber “industry for 
peacetime on a foyalty basis. The 
royalty to be paid then was. not 
revealed but the patents were 
stated to be available to Canada 
on exactly the same terms as had 
been arranged for the U.S. in- 
dustry. . 
‘Imperial Supplies Technicians » 
Explaining the relationship be- 


tween the government-operated | 


Polymer Corp. and Imperial Oil, 
Mr. /Howe stated that Imperial is 
represented on a company sub- 
sidiary to Polymer Corp. because 
the cracking process for making 
butadiene: requires oil techni- 
cians. Officers and employees of 
Imperial are on the government 
payroll. 

Technicians of Imperial Oil are 
assisting the company the same 
way as Dow Chemical Co. experts 
are assisting with the styrene 
plant. The four rubber companies, 
which are main users of the prod- 


uct of the Polymer plants for; 


manufacture pf tires, have joined 
together to take over the direc- 
tion of a subsidiary company of 
Polymer, Corp. dealing with this 
end, 

Mr. Howe assured that a com- 
petent staff of trained technicians 
would be available should the 


country desire to continue opera- |” 


tion of the Polymer plants inde- 


pendent of Imperial Oil and Dow | 


Chemical Co. 

Summarizing statements on the 
operations of Polymer’ Corp., Mr. 
Howe said: ' 
* “In considering Canada’s pro- 

ject for the provision of Buna-S 


and ‘Butyl synthetic rubbers, it | 


should be borne in mind at all 
times that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment owns and controls (a) 
the plant investment; (b) the 
operation of the plants and (c) 
the products and by-products of 
the. plants. Private interests 
have only come into the project 
because ‘the government has en- 
listed their knowledge, their 


technical skill and the results of 
their extensive research and de- 
velopment work. In other words, 
there are no private strings on 
the Polymer plant at Sarnia, 
which is wholly owned by the 
government.” 
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@ If you are aiming a gun to nail a Nazi 


bomber «in full flight, there is a special 
Imperial lubricant to help you do the job. 
Specially-developed lubricants from Imperial 
Oil laboratories now serve on many fighting 
fronts. 


If you are-on the home front and aiming 
at higher and higher production, there 
are oils and greases for every operation, 


developed by Imperial Oil to help keep 


June 26, 1948 


. your plant going at top-speed. Machines must! 
ee fail Casadei this eritical hour of our 
war effort. 

Imperial QOil’s research facilities, steadily 
built up through long years of Sonesta 
have; swung to the problems of. war 

production. f If want the right! 


answer , to ‘any ubrication\ problem, 
write,tcall or.wire_our® nearest 
office.. 


‘ 


The right oil or grease for every mechanical operation..yrAthe scientific’ 
? answer to every industrial lubrication problem./ 








Hew vwwmn Tigh nono’ 


@ The defeat of Japan depends greatly on keeping Chind’s lifeline 


open, for the soil of China must be the base of final attack against 


her ruthless enemy. . With-the loss of Burma, this all-important link 
was cut — almost. Air transport is being increasingly used to main- 
tain a flow of desperately needed supplies, 


In the building of air transport planes, bombers, fighters . . . every 
type of aircraft . . . thousands of Thompson war workers are playing 
a major role in today's drama. During the last war, airplane engines 
had to be overhauled every 50 hours. Today, because their vital 
parts are so accurately machined, they can go 600 hours at a 
stretch. At Thompson plants, over a thousand different engine and 
aircraft per's are being produced to unrelenting precision standards 
— aa well ae ossential parts for army vehicles, tanks, guns and 
other war equipment — stamped with the character of the men and 


_ women who have made their creed, Top Production for Victory.” 
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_ Ghompson @ Products 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS LTD « ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO © Cther Plants ln Cleveland, Detroit and Los Angeles 
, Subsidiaries at Telede end Evelid, Obie . 
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BLUEPRINT fo LIVING 


@ Success is not an accis 
dent: Just a8 a is 
. requited to create a business 
or ‘erect a building, a “bine. 


print for living” is 
to assure financial fpunciat secon 


Such a plan is offered by 
Investors Syndicate of 
Canada Limited. . Designed 

_ to our own s cations, 
it is the ideal method of 
nomen 3‘t0-morrow's 
seserve’’ from ‘‘today’s 


resources." These dollars 
today als6 help to finance 
the war needs of the Gov- 
ernment ; ; ; they work for 
Victory... for peace...and 
‘for yous This time-tested 
plan, is already helping 
thousands of Canadian men 
and women to reach their 
goal of financial i 

ence. If you too desire fin- 
ancial independence, write 
our mearest branch for 
details of this plan, today! 


| INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


of Canada Limited 





Staff Changes 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
following staff 

F. T. MARTA, to be manager, St. 
George, N.B. 

Cc. J. ASH, to be actouritant, Hamilton, 
Ont. 





‘The Bank 6f Montreal arinounces the 
following staff changes: 

M. W. BOND, manager, Vegreville, Alta., 
to be manager, Prince Albert, Sask. 

W. H. BEACOM, manager, Leduc, Alta., 
to be manager, V: ille, Alta 

A. S.. FERGUSON, manager, Whitewood, 
Sask., to be manager, Leduc. Alta. 





The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
following staff changes: 


W. W. STUMPF, to be accountant, Moose 


Jaw, Sask 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, to be 
Swift Current, Sask. 


accountant, 


The Bank of Mentreal announces the 
following staff change: 

T. W. H. THOMPSON, accountant, Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta., to be manager, Whitewood, 
Sask. 





| First of all.the money order 
is safe. And it is convenient. 
It takes care of Exchange at 
this end, 

It is cashed at its face value 
\ and must be endorsed by the 
payee. This endorsement is a 
receipt for the money. The 
cost is at the regular money 
order rate. 
Call at any branch office of 
Imperial Bank when you have 
to send a money order. 
orders issued payable in 
Canada or in United States. 
We recommend our cable 
re for remittance to 
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MONEY ORDERS 


| ‘The Bank is the place to buy money orders 


IMPERIAL BANK 
‘OF{CANADA 


BEAD OFFICE: TORONTO—BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA, 
é - 





Weekly Bank Clearings 










. Possibility of the Bank Act be- 
ing reviséd next year is causing 
interested parties to study the 
existing legislation to see what 
changes are likely. 

Normally, the Bank Act is re- 
vised every 10 years, the last time 
being in 1934. This would 
the next revision in 1944, a} h 
the: war may postpone action. If 
this is the case, as the banks’ chart- 
ers expire July 1, 1944, special 
legislation will have to be passed 
exteriding them. see no ob- 
stacle arising from the war to stop 
.. the .usual revision. In fact it is 
argued that as an election will be 
due in 1945, even if the war is 
still in progress, the government 
may want to get the revision over 
before going to the country, 

In other quarters it is felt Fi- 
nance Minister Iisley and the gov- 
ernment will have enough to think 
about without bringing up legisla- 
tion of this kind, which may be at- 
tended with considerable contro- 
versy, as extreme left wingers are 


pea ae thang almost bound to make radicdl sug- 
une ange une ‘ 
5 5s year ago “— gestions. 
% < 3 
Halifax ..... 4,200,281 007 4,320,476 _ Importance of the act itself and 
eon tae i320 }feders | its revision lies in the fact that it 
Sherbrooke 1-364,380 738 2302-238 isnot only the legislation under 
- , ? ad he’ * . ‘ : 
Montreal 091.911.302 “18 120,816.377 which the banks are chartered but 
WA cases 810, +64, »422,; also unde i 
Kingston... 635,201. +26 865 r which they are regulat- 
Feterborough | 969.970 —98 1,080,792 ed. It covers such matters as in- 
Sccucetists Sietms it tmerielor © bank: cochlea tmcinene ia. 
. es 5 p 
Kitchener.” 1381870. 307 1330519 | °! @ prohibited business, in- 
Brantford 1,279,175 +1.9 1,024,685 | spections, duties: and powers of 
OM ced 144042 41.1 3,187,908 | a: acto d charehold 
Windsor... 6200053 116 3,aitses go ea rn, nnn 
Sarnia ‘cate 3 wee et P55 agi A Dominion Act 
eeee ’ +. . * 
rat ween ne 304 “ee When the British North America 
Brandon vn “i 31 438 Sat 110 Act was passed in 1867, its fram- 
ORINA «24s ’ +9. e J ; a} 
Moose pacett 5.450 +304 ot ear a banks, like the rail- 
skatoon 236, +26. 107,272 | ro rry i - 
Prince Albert 589 +17.2 — 685,198 ek eae Gut their na 
Edmonton 7,976,584 +30.4 7,338,147 | ————_——_——_________—_—_-___—__ 
Calgary ..... $,273,119. 423.2 7,7 
Lethbridge. 847.749 +41.0 
Medicine Hat 422,080  +36.8 
N. W’minster 744,931 —175 
Vancouver .. 27,037,194 +13. 
Victoria .... 2,082,662 44.1 
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if an Attack 
Should Come.. 


Is your property 
fully protected? 


BUY 


WAR 


INSURANCE 


EAGLE 32 STAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


OF tOnfOn tucieus 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: TORONTO 
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Bankers’ Association. 


association 


president of the Bank ontreal. 





Western Grain Bond 
Issue Approved 


Bondhélders of the Western Grain 
Co, have approved a refunding plan 
for the elimination. of the arrears on 
the series A bonds. The plan pro- 
vides for an exchange of $100 series 
A bonds for $120 of the new series 
B bonds plus $4 cash, thus provid- 

for accumulated arrears of $24. 

e new issue will be of 5% first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds, to be 
issued in the amount of about $2.6 
millions, and to run for 20 years. 
Payments will be made in Canadian 
and United States funds and sterl- 


ing. 


eo 


reflected in collateral borrowings 


market. 


greater than a year ago. 





WAR CALLS 
FOR THRIFT 


When the government war- 
time pooguanne calls for 
ee aay aes 
ition 

Cheque. Have a balance ia 
your savings account con- 

i an 
seat Para tne 
Permanent yr make 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


, Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
~" mssets Exceed: $62,000,000 




















C.B.A. OFFICER — B. C. Gard- 
ner, general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal, who has been elected 
a vice-president of the Canadian 
He  suc- 
ceeds G. W. Spinney who has re- 
linquished his office with the 
on bein ng elected 
M 


Increased stack market activity {s 


of member firms of the Montreal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
As. at May 31 last loans 
totalled $6.7 millions, an increase 
| of $871,632 compared with the pre- 
vious month's. total and $1 million. 


| the country, he added that a 








tural. functions best if they were 
national rather than provincial in 
character. According!y, the Brit- 
ish North America Act vested in 
the Parliament of the new Domin! 
ion exclusive jurisdiction over 
banks and banking, currency and 
related matters. At once all exist- 
ing banks came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion. In 1867 and 
again in 1870 legislation was ‘pass- 
ed tentatively extending the pow- 
ers of banks previously incorporat- 
ed by the provinces, giving them 
powers of Dominion incorporated 


__THE FINANCIAL POs 


ee 


ec 


ada, amounting to at least 5% of stead of 10% as formerly, without 
their deposit liabilities in Canada,| the approval of two-thirds of the 
and in addition maintain adequate | directors present at a special meet- 
reserves for external liabilities. ing called for the purpose. 


2. Notes of the chartered banks 
to he gradually replaced by those 
of the Bank of Canada, the chart- 
ered bank note circulation to be re- 
duced by 5% for five years from 
Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10% for the 
next five years, so that at the end 
of 1 it would not exceed 25% 
of the paid up capital of the barks. 
At the’same time, liability of the 
shareholders under the double lia- 





Ordinarily the Bank Act, under which Canada’s 
chartered banks operate, comes up for revision every 
10 years. The next revision is due in 1944 but owing 
to the war there is some doubt whether the usual course 
will be followed. In this article, first of a series, the 


significance of the decennial 


revisions is discussed. Later 


articles will deal with the banking conditions in Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere and points of similarity and differ- 


concerns and unifying the laws as 
far as possible. 

The first general Bank Act was 
enacted in 1871 and the banks’ 
charters were limited to 10 years. 
As existing bank charters expired 
they were renewed until the next 
revision.. Thus the date of the 
charters came to coincide with the 
decennial revisions of the act 
which have taken place in 1880, 
1890, 1913, 1923 and 1934. 

It will be noted that on two occa- 
sions the 10-year-period has been 
varied. In 1910 it was extended to 
1913 and in 1933 it was extended 
till 1934. Postponement. of revi- 
sion in 1910 appeared to be largely 
due to the change of government 
in 1911 and that of 1933 to unset- 
tled economic conditions at the) 
time and also to enable the Bank 
Act to be adapted to the le legislation | 
establishing the Bank of Cdnada. 
Most of the alterations at that me 
were with a view to adjusting ms 


Bank of Canada Act. 

Some important provisions of 
the last revision in the Act were 
that:— 


: Bank Reserves 


1. Chartered banks should carry 
a reserve consisting of a deposit 
with, or notes of the Bank of Can- 


Urges Revision 
Of Debt Laws | 


Insurance Head: ' Sees 
Postwar Growth Blocked 
in West 


» From Our Own Correspondent 

A plea to Alberta to re-establish a 
sound credit position was made by 
A. N. Mitchell at the Rotary Club 
Calgary recently. Mr. Mitchell is 
president of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance.Co. and spoke in the same vein 
as regards Saskatchewan, before the 
Board of Trade of Regina, previ- 
ously. 


The decade following the war 
will hold opportunity for Canada*as 
‘a whole and western Canada in par- 
ticular if it is ready to take ad- 
vantage of its favorable position and 
a start cannot be made too soon to 
restore credit, he declared. He urged 
both provinces to consider the ef- 
fect of existing debt legislation on 
the flow of capital after the war. 
His references in the main were to 
legislation- affecting private credit. 

> Policyholders’ Funds. 


Stating that the funds a-life insur- 
ance company has to invest- bélong 
to individual policyholders all over 
large 
proportion of the investments made 
in previous years in the western 
provinces. were in mortgages on 
farms. 

It took, on the average, four or 
more policyholders to provide the 
money for’ one mortgage. These 
mortgages had been made in the 
belief that people would do their 
utmost to repay the money borrow- 
ed. 

This confidence was justified dur- 
ing the first 20 years of these trans- 
actions. But during the unfavorable 
crop conditions of the early 30's 
people in certain districts strove to 
find a way of freeing themselves of 
debts. 

Although most mortgage bortrow- 
ers made a fine effort to finance 
their debts, legislation was passed 
which appeared to be aimed at sat- 
isfying the demands of a relatively 
small percentage. The great major- 
ity did not attempt to take’ advan- 
tage of this, and it is time now, Mr. 
Mitchell believes, to reconsider it. 

He emphasized ‘that trustees of 
policyholders’ money gathered from 
Alberta and elsewhere can hardly 
be expected to lend it where there 
is legislation endangering its secur- 
ity. The result.is that if this course 
is followed. there can be practically 
no credit for the development of} occur 
Aljberta by the lending institutions, 

But after the war, when many 
people will be returning from the 
armed-forces and munitions plants, | job 
capital willbe wanted and money 
from outside; as well as local capi- 


existing bank legislation with the7% 


| & Co, 


ence compared with the Canadian system. 


bility provision decreased in the 
same proportion as the note issue. 

4. In case of a bank being sus- 
pended, the curator placed in 
charge to be appointed by the 
Minister of Fina not by the 
Canadian Bankers Association. 

Use of Word Bank 

4. The name bank or banker or 
the word banking not to be applied 
to any activities in Canada except 
those of the chartered banks or ap- 
proved savings banks, ‘ 

5. Loans to directors or any 
company in which the president, 
general manager or a diréctor is a@ 
partner or shareholder, to be limit- 
ed to 5% of the paid up capital, in- 
















general manager of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, who has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
Canadian Bankers'> Association. 
He succeeds A. E. Arscott who 
has resigned as vice-president of 
the C.B.A. on being appointed 
executive vice-president of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Quebec Bonds 
Oversubseribed 


New Issue of $15 Mil- 
lions Sells on 3.20% 


Basis — Debt Reduced 


MONTREAL.—A strong reception 
was accorded an issue of $15 mil- 
lions of Province of Quebec 3% 
sinking fund debentures, due 1955, 
the issue being oversubscribed on 
the offering day. The debentures 
were offeted at 98 and accrued _jin- 
terest, yielding over 3.20%, by a 
syndicate headed up by A. E. Ames 





These debentures are a direct ob- 
ligation of, the province and a 
charge as to principal and interest 
upon the consolidated revenue fund. 
The purpose was to refund a loan 
of $15 millions 3-year 242% deben- 
tures, dated Feb. 15, 1943, and called 
before expiration of their term. 

The financial statement of the 
province, incorporated in the pro- 
spectus, shows funded and unfund- 
ed debt, as at May 31 last, of $383.6 
millions. This compares with $388.5 
millions and * $3904 millions on 
March 31, 1942 and 1941, respective- 
ly. In addition, d con- 
tingent and deferred liabilities of 
$13.8 millions at the end. of last 


May, or $2.3 millions less than a] 


year ago. 


ooo 
will be required, said Mr. 
Mitchell. 

One hardship resulting from ex- 
isting debt legislation, he said, is 
that if a property owner wants to 
sell and cannot sell under a previ- 
ously arranged mortgage, he must 
either sell for cash or for a large cash 
payment. 

This tends to keep prices down, 
The values of property, he: added, 
are depressed by anything which 
interferes with credit. 


tal, 


Laws affecting debts affect every-}, 


body in the district, he declared. No 
one in Alberta can sell a property 
except for cash without feeling un- 
easy that he may not be able to 
realize on his security if default 


 Maghahiad seta gis inlal Hil, 
he said that Manitoba and Sask- 


sichewan ‘had donee courageous | 


ee ee a 
oe ater ie him why Alberta 


“Wi ill War Delay Revision? 


i ‘Dacennial Review of Statute Due i in 1944, 


6. A director to be prohibited 
from being present or voting at a 
meeting of the board when loans 
to himself or any company of 
which he is a partner are under 
consideration. 

7. A bank not to allow its name 
to appear on any prospectus or 
advertisement respecting the 
issue of securities except as banker 
for receiving applications and ex- 
cept in the case of government, 
municipal or certain other issues. 

8 A bank not to charge more 
than 7% on loans or discounts ex- 
cept in the territories, ' 

Note Issue to Come Up 

One point that ts bound to come 
up when revision takes place is 
the question of the chartered 
banks: note issue, This may be 
left at the 25% of paid up capital 
or may be subject to further. re- 
vision. 











More ices 
In Circulation 


Bank of Canada Note 
Issue at New High — 
Deposits Also Up’ 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada for the week ended June 16 
is shown at $750.7 millions, up slight- 









Your Tosaceensr 
WILL TELL Yeu es 


© © @ if you have cubivated @ taste for some 
‘imported ‘pipe tobacco, you should certainly try 
Piccadilly. Specially blended in Canada fo please 
exacting tastes, it is on a por with the best: 


a Piccadilly 


‘ LONDON 
“SMOKING MIXTURE 


It costs you less 





FOR MORE 
REFRESHING 


DRINKS 


ly from’ the previous week, and a|.| 


new high level. Total deposits also 
were higher due to an increase in 
deposits of the chartered banks and 
miscellaneous deposits. 

On the credit side, there was a 
further accumulation of sterling 
while investments also were higher, | 
the rise being mainly in long-term | 
issues. These larger holdings prob- | 
ably represented reserves against | 
the higher note circulation and de- | 
posits. Miscellaneous assets were | 
down $4.9 millions leaving total as- 
sets about $5.5 millions higher. 





June 16 June 9 
' * 1943 1943 
Liabilities $ $ 
Capital paid-up *. $,000,000 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. ... 750, 708,080 749,843,375 
Rest fund ....... 6, 472,953 A 472,953 
Deposits: Dorh. .. 57,949,396 846,859 
MRS isscecces 310,286,051 a02: se, 421 
Ger ons cscves 23,997,566 16 410,508 
Total deposits ... 302,233,013 385,875,788 
All other ........ 11,496,092 13,238,630 
Total labs «+ 1,165,910,138 1,160,430,746 
Assets ; 
In Sterling & U.S. 32,178,578 26,083,578 
Subsid. coin vs aes 138.763 
vestments: 
Dom. oh. . 813,172,007 812,453,008 
Other gov. 907,274,087 303,747,648 
in 120,446,064 1, bene 656 
Premises ta epeed ° 109,809 2,109,362 
All other assets... 11,050,804 15,908,388 


VICE-PRESIDENT — S, M. Wedd, | rotal assets ..... 2,165,910,138 1,160,430,746 




















































Toronto Office 
$02 Bay Street 
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EVER SAY 
IF YOUR ESTATE ISN'T LARGE—AS YOU TERM IT—THAT IS ONE OF THE 
BEST REASONS FOR NAMING A CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED EXECUTOR. THE 


TRUST COMPANY IS NOT ALLOWED A CENT MORE THAN THE INDIVIDUAL 
EXECUTOR; ITS EXPENSE-SAVING METHODS MERIT INVESTIGATION BY YOU. 





HARTERED 








I's amazing how much better a drink 
tastes when mixed with Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water. And here’s why: Purified, 
ultra-violet-rayed water, is vitalized by pin- 
point carbonation and special ingredients 
are added that give it definitely alkaline 
reaction. Use it in the next drink you mix. 


3 CONVENIENT SIZES 


“MY ESTATE IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY 
APPOINTING A TRUST- COMPANY AS EXECUTOR?” 


THE 


TRUSTS: ud GUARANTEE 


COMPANY: ZiMITED 


TW O-TEIRDS of the 


total number of loans outstanding 
in Canada’s Chartered Banks 
average less than $500 per loan. 





Through bank loans, Canada’s Chartered Banks 


Canadians to benefit themselves, their 


fellows and their country. Many of these loans are small— 
but all contribute een ee 
Canadian enterprise. 


Some further facts about Canada’s Banks: 
Chartered Banks’ loans related 
to agriculture as shown on the 
last official return to Parliament, 
totalled $340,118,473. This sum 
included loans to farmers, 
ranchers, fruit raisers and to 
grain dealers and grain ex- 


Every general manager today , 
heading a Chartered Bank en- 


tered the bank as a junior in 
some small branch: » 

Up to and including February, 
1943, no fewer than 6803 men 
and 154 women bank employees 
had enlisted in the armed forces: 


Canadians in every walk of life and in every part of Canada are served 
by more than three thousand branches and sub-cgeacies maintained by — 
the Chartered Banks to facilitate the nation's business. 


BANKS OF CANADA 
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' Canada is going to the movies in 
a big way these days. Rain or shine, 
new taxes or not, more and more 


















In” em On N onst®’ 0 people are lining at the ticket wic- 

Tind9O™ LA, oF the Orn? kets of the picture houses — 10% 

to Toh mo" athe oh more in 1942 than in 1941, and more 

patting | a 3 oboe! ae ontati®= oo iets 1943 than in the same part 
‘ re", ‘ oO 

sa lode" alte ‘i \ak es recy, Theatre men attribute the gain to 

re \ast unsF modes, 5 varying causes — higher salaries 

ans fornily A saoth: “pothe among certain groups, soldiers on 

Bring Mite . be * privere ons a furlough, civilians. seeking tempor- 

pate ‘Cobins der, re* ary relief from the stress of the 

F ‘ times. While gross receipts are up, 


they say, net profits are lower in 
many cases, due to high taxes and 
increased costs. 

Net receipts in 1942 were up 13% 
over 1941, according to a recent re- 
lease of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. There were 179,611,300 
admissions in 1942, against 162,646,- 
700 in 1941; box office takings, ex- 
clusive of taxes, were $46.9 millions 
as compared with $41.6 millions. 

Taxes on admissions in 1942 total- 
led $10.3 millions, so that gross ex- 
penditure on the part of the pub- 
lic on motion picture entertainment 
was $57.2 millions in 1942. 


MOVIE ATTENDANCE" 





Cem7MHITE BEAR 


— ae 


Silver Birch Island, Timagami, Ontario * Toronto Office, 67 Yorige St. WA. 7552 





Gain 
Admissions Oyer 1941 
1942 % 
BIGWIN P. ELL... 624,000 © 23.0 
N. S. sscec 10,369,000 15.3 
INN CO., Lid. N. B. .....+- 5,086,000 104 
ay Quebec .... 36,246,000 9.7 
VIA HUNTSVILLE Ontario ...« 79,581,000 91 
COE ere ee ry’ Sree \ FOR RAUSTRATED Manitoba .. 11,087,000 44 
ae FOLDER Sask. ..ccse 7,360,000 16.4 
Alberta .... 10,020,000 183 
B.C. Us.ées 19,233,000 123 


Theatre managers are still seeking 
a touchstone in types of film which 
draw best, still haven't found it. 
Public tastes, however, undergo a 
notable change in wartime. 

“They prefer heavy drama or very 
slapstick comedy,” one member of 
the trade states. “In wartime there 
doesn’t seem to be any halfway 
mark.” 

Realistic drama on war, subjects 


Season June 23rd to September 7th 


NATIONAL & 
STEEL CAR Corporation Limited 


Modern Builders of Railway Passenger Cars 

— Freight Cars — Snow Plows — Street 

Cars — Air Dump and Industrial Cars of 

oll descriptions. Automobile Chassis Frames 

and Parts — Steel Pressings — Forgings — 
Drop Forgings. 


DROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 


Modern facilities at our Hamilton Division 
for the supply of all sizes of Dural and Steel 
Aircraft Forgings. Enquiries solicited. 


Head Office: HAMILTON, ONT: 
Sales Office: 437 St. James Street, Montreal, Quei 


ment. Drawing-room comedy is on 
the wane. At present big, lavish 
musicals are shoWing a strong up- 
swing, especially nop starring 
“name” bands. ‘ 

Unexpectedly, downtown theatres 
in Canadian cities haven’t shown 
lower grosses as a result of gas 
rationing.“ People still appear to 
wish to ‘see pictures when they are 
new, sometimes staying in town 
when they have finished work where 
they would have gone home previ- 
ously and driven back later, 

Less “Roaming” 

Suburban theatres find fewer pa+ 
trons attending from other districts. 
Apart from downtown attendance, 
citizens in search of entertainment 


















“WHO IS CALLING, 
PLEASE?” 









“Mr. Heavyside” is a busy man and his secretary tries to protect him from 
time-wasting telephone callers. When you ask for Mr. Heavyside she says— 
“Who is calling please?” Often she follows up by saying; “What is it about, 
please?” {| Now, in many cases this is quite right. and proper. A busy man 
miust make every minute count. {[But it takes telephone time, and in wartime 
it is important that telephone delays be kept to an absolute minimum. 


We have three suggestions to make— 


To anyone calling Mr. Heavyside — announce your name at once; say, “Mr. 
Blank calling Mr. Heavyside”. {To Mr. Heavyside — Don’t make it more 
difficult than absolutely necessary for people to reach you by telephone; 
conserve your own time, but consider also the wartime importance of saving 
telephone time. And of course, it is possible that the calling person’s time 
(and goodwill) may be valuable too. Too much secretarial questioning may; 
be a mistake. {/ To everyone — Don’t call Mr. Heavyside nor anyone else— 
unnecessarily. War is on the wires! 


’ 


is popular, as is “escapist” entertain-. 


Movie Attendance Booms 2 
But Profits Down, Wartime Problems —a 2 





In 1942 Caapdlont went to the movies some 116.6 
“million ‘times, a gain in attendance of 10% over the | 
previous year, Theatre receipts were up 13%, and taxes, 
levied on. both the operators and the public, were stiff- 
ened considerably. Slapstick comedy or heavy drama 
is now the most popular, Indications are, however, that 
people are going to almost everything. Canadian theatres 
are also serving as~an agency for Government publicity, 

backing victory gardens, war stamps, Dominion Bonds - 
_ and fat and grease collections. 





are roaming less. In increasing num- 
bers they are patronizing those 
movie houses nearest their homes. 
' Two big problems in maintenance 
and operation of theatre houses: 
shortage of labor and no new equip- 
ment. While the turnover. in ushers 
has always been large, they are be- 
coming harder and harder to get. 
Usherettes have taken over in many 
cases. Theatre chains also report 
that they are hard put to find mana- 
gers. 

Many have broken a precedent 
and begun employing women “man- 
ageresses.” Most have proved highly 
capable. In general there has been 
approximately 30% loss in employ- 





SALES MANAGER — D. B. 
McCoy, who has been appointed 
general sales manager tor Steel 
Co. of Spence: wh weceeding 
George o is retiring 
after serving with the company 
since its ation in 1910. 


Ontario Silknit 





{Earnings Hold 


Five Months Results 

Reported Favorable — 

Exchange a Factor 
Favorable conditions with regard 


to operations for the first five 
months of 1943 were reported by 


President M. H. Epstein of Ontario 


Silknit at the company’s annual 
meeting, held recently. : 


Volume and profits are being 
maintained, Mr. Epstein stated; and 
the management is “carefully 
watching developments with respect 
to supplies and labor, and all exist- 
ing problems that relate to any 
phase of the company’s business.” 

Part of production capacity is be- 
ing utilized in completing contracts 
for the Department’ of Munitions 
and Supply but everything is being 
done to maintain the company’s 
position in the trade, the president 
stated. 

Mr, Epstein pointed out that as- 
sets and profits of the English and 
Australian subsidiaries are subject 
to restrictions as to distributions 
due to foreign exchange controls in 
effect in those countries. Dividend 
policies consequently will depend 
on results of Canadian operations, 
it is stated. On April,15, $1 was 
paid on preference dividends and 
interest on income funding rights 
was paid Feb. 15, 





Extradition Treaty Changes 
Likely to Delay Adoption 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—It now seems certain 
that Parliament will not be called 
on at this session to implement the 
proposed extradition treaty between 
Canada and the United States. 

At long last, Ottawa and Wash- 
ington have come to grips with the 
business of making necessary 
changes in the treaty-changes which 
were pointed out to Ottawa ‘many 
months ago and were underscored 
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ees to the sérvices and war industry. 

The shortage of equipment is more 
severe, although as yet no theatres 
have found it necessary to close 
down. There is reported to be a 
fair-sized backlog of secondhand 
projectors, etc.,:in Canada, but no 
new machines are being made and 
parts are turned out in greatly di- 
minished amounts. 


Even the Government is stated to 
be short on 16-millimetre portable 
equipment for use in educational 
and recreational film showings for 
the forces." 


While theatre prices have remain- 
ed constant (they were frozen at 
the same time as most other Cana- 
dian price scales) amusement taxes 
of 20% have been levied by the Fed- 
eral Government on all tickets. 
Higher admission costs have not 
noticeably affected attendance. 

Besides the Dominion levy, all 
provinces except Ontario have im- 
posed taxes amounting to between 
5% and 17% of the original admis- 
sion price. 

Figures Show 

The cut in profits can be seen in 
the financial statement for 1942 of 
the largest chain theatre torporation 
operating in Canada, Famous Play- 
ers. In 1942 operating profit was $3.8 
millions as against $3 millions in 
1941, but net profit was down to 
$1.1 million from $1.2 million in the 
earlier period. Taxes in 1941 were 
$900,000; in 1942 the figure was $1.7 
million. 

Theatres are doing a number of 
war jobs. 

Most recently announced of these 
services, so far supplied only by 
Famous Players, is the opening of 
movie houses on Sunday afternoons 
for members of the armed services 
only. 

At the request of the Government, 
plans have been completed whereby 
five theatres in Canada wil! run 
Sunday showings. Men and women 
in the services can obtain tickets, at 
no cost, from various canteens and 
organizations. 

Centres in which a theatre will 
operate under the new play are 
Toronto, Victoria, Prince Rupert, 
Edmonton and Halifax. It is felt that 
a major need will be filled in pro- 
viding some form of entertainment 
for men an leave or stationed in a 
strange city with no friends or rela- 
tives on hand and no means of filling 
in Sunday afternoon. 

Members of the merchant marine 
may also attend, The reserve army 
are not admitted. 

Same Quality 

The films to be shown are ob- 
tained by the theatre from the film 
exchange without cost. Usually the 
picture showing during the week at 
the house will be re-run; it is ,defi- 
nitely not planned to use inferior or 
Class B offerings. The individual 
theatres pay the added day’s wages 
to their employees. 

Each week every theatre in Can- 
ada is running what is termed as a 
“slip” in the current newsreel at 
every performance. Most of these 
are prepared by the National Film 
Board. They publicize victory gar- 
dens, war sayings stamps, housing 
—whatever happens to be upper- 
most in the Government’s mind at 
the time as being in need of a little 
backing. 

At different periods trailers are 
run in aid of Victory Loan drives, 
war savings stamps, sales, and other 
efforts which the Government 
wishes to bring to the attention of 


at a meeting of various tivenkinadt 
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the public. 

Theatres have also’ beer of use in 
such matters as the current drive for 
fats and oils, needed for the glycerin 
vital in the manufacture of explo- 
sives. The precedent was set early in 
the war. In 1940 the first war sav- 
ings stamp drive got off to a big 
start by. a Canada-wide “war stamp 
night” at theatres, when the price of 
admission was the purchase of one 
stamp. 

Latterly theatres have been offer- 
ing shows on Saturday morning to 
children who will bring not less 
than twa pounds of waste fats. 

Total figures are not compiled at 
present, but Victoria, B,C., has had 
among the higher collections, with 















ve ILING SYST EMS 3 and | 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


’ Scoring on the Industrial: Front is primarily a matter of good direction and con- 
ine, The control room of industry is the office. Efficiency here clarifies your 
sights and keeps you on the mark. 


Are you neglecting this important factor? Have you the right 


tools for the job? 


CE SPECIALTY ME G. 3 


» HEAD OFFICE AND _ FACTORIES 1 | NEWMARKET," * ONTARIO’ 
Branch Stores In Canadian Cities From Coast to Const 


more than’10 tons in one day, some 
four pounds.on the average for each 
person who participated. 

One Saturday morning netted be- 
tween 10 and 11 tons in Toronto 
theatres.-Calgary has turned in three 
tons, Regina 2,750 pounds, Vancou- 
ver two tons. 

Postwar possibilities in: the field 
of new improvements in movie tech- 
niques and styles of presentation are 
vague but it seems definite that 
there will be changes. 

More and more technicolor pic- 
tures are deemed a certainty (at 
present there is a wartime shortage 
of some of the materials necessary 
in their production). Television 
may after the war be made avail- 
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able in some form to motion picture 
theatres. Great progress is rumored 
in this regard. 

More use of the educational possi- 
bilities of the screen is forecast, and 
some of the trade foresee motion 
pictures as a strong instrument in 
the postwar period for establishing 
the better understanding which will 
be necessary between nations, 

There is no need for worry about 
the supply of new pictures. Although 
British producers have been some- 
what curtailed due to the war, they 
have a backlog of films completed 
and others in production. Holly. 
wood, despite a shortage of leading 
men, seems. to be getting by, and has 
other films awaiting release. 
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The making of these changes and 
the adjustments which will be 
necessary will take more time than 
ministers of the Crown had antici- 
pated when references to the treaty 
were made in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is not'denied’ that the com- 
plaints voiced by investment and 
other groups were found legitimate 

and reasonable. What has been 
Saint, is that to make desirable 
changes in the treaty as originally 
proposed will take more time than 
had been thought was needed. 

Since Parliament is almost cer- 
tain to get restless any time after 
the first of July, it is now almost ? 
certain that the new treaty will not 
be ready before the House rises. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Down at Pictou, where shipbuilding is a-proud Nova- Scotia tradition, 
Foundation Maritime is busily engaged today in the consttuction.of ships. 

To. this new sphere of activity, initiated-a year ago, Foundation Maritime 

brings its experience, trained personnel, and efficient equipment that assure 

the utmost in speedy precision workmanship. 





Foundation Maritime’s shipbuilding operation is a further addition to 


its well known war effort activities — Construction Work, Ship mepaitiog 
Tug Boat and Salvage Services. 
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Interstate Royalty Corp. vn a 
that at April 30 last, ee eee oy 
oil royalties had a book value of 





$1,147,414. Gross revenue to March the things you 

31 amounted to $534,732, and reserve *© make them ‘enj 

for depletion $146,282 | to the same ® And 

date. In March the company had an excell Lémberios 

income of $1,290, while accumulated Bungalow _e 

income for 1943 amounted to $5,539 $22.50 dows, Rate 
Sous early! 


Alberta Pacific Grain ae pre- 
ferred and common shares have 
been taken off the Montreal Stock 
Exchange, due to the fact that the 
majority of the holders of these. 
Shares have accepted the offer of 
Algoma Grain Securities hag. to 
purchase their 
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VACATIONS 


Bay this Sem- wr 
tame ee pas tlshing. Grane we 
Pe ming, tennis, sports for all the 
tamily Exeelient meals, accom- 
wag. Pivets bathe, spring AEF, 
rtreseet, Rates from ~~ A, 
single, $22.50 double. Come y 
Tart or rend. Folder, reservations, * 
your Travel Agent oF 
Torente Office: 
. gr YORGE ST. — WA. 7582 —— 
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HOLIDAY FOR HEALTH 


AT HIGH POINT 


in the Laurentians 





$22.50 weekly. 


Toronto Office: 67 Yonge St. 


Waverley 7552 





To The 3 
Travelling Public: 


Hotel London | 


Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 


ru; 

Single reom ‘shower, $3.00. 

Single room with bath, $3.50. 

Single room with tub-and shower 
combination, $4.00. 

Double room witheut bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 

Double room with bath, $5.00. 

Double room with tub and shower 
combination, $5.50. : 

Twin bedrooms, with tub and 
shower combination, $6.00. 


Soliciting your ... 
appreciated patronage. 
H. F. STRUCKETT, Manager 


Young-Davidson Mines will prob- 
ably be able to pay its dividend this 
year, President Weldon .C. Young 
informed sharehelders~at’ the an- 
nual meeting. The mine is stated to 
be in excellent shape with at least 
four years’ broken ore at the end 
of March. Blocked out ore down to 
the fifth level is stated to be con- 
servatively estimated at 10 years’ 
supply. Production has been re- 
sumed after the winter shutdown. 
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There is nothing like the carefree life at Manoir Pinoteau, at the head of 
nine-mile-long Lac Tremblant in the Laurentian Mounteins...Come now .. . 
fer q holiday that will relax and refresh you 
golf, archery, sailing and swimming — 
sport and activity is right there for you to 


enjoy.’ 
* ‘Write Mor 
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H. C. Davis, Man. Dir. 
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© Really comfortable accommedo- 
folder, 0m a= excellent mecks. Rates from 















Single room without bath, $2.75; 
Dg ané4 toilet. 


POW LAKE TREMBLANT - QUEBEC 
DON'T WASTE | 
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hand, taxes advanced over $1.7 mil- 
lions, leaving net profits of $28 
millions, compared with $3.6 mil- 
lions last year. The returns do not 
include any credit for the 10% 
United States postwar credit on 
excess profits taxes, which forthe 
three months amounted to approxi- 
mately $485,000. ° 

Cumulative earnings for the nine 
months ended April 30 show a 


substantial increase, but .a large | Ad 


proportion of the gain was wiped 
out by higher taxes and the setting 
aside of a reserve of $1 million for 
contingencies. Excluding postwar 
credits of $1.5 millions, net profits 
for the nine months totalled $10.9 
millions, compared with $9.3 mil- 
lions for the same period of the 
preceding year. 
Three Months Ended April 30 


1943 1942 
Net earnings .,..... $8,671,959 $7,757,490 


Tax On ....+. °5,847,588 4,113,677 
Net Fei sedsews 2,824,371 


profi seen 
*Inc. U. S. postwar credit on E.P.T. of 
"Nine Months Ende@ April 30 





1942 

ham es $iesiees M'seeaTs 

Contingent reseeee 1,000,000 .....+. 
et profit .......... ' 10,917,733 9,315,861 
a S postwar credit on E.P.T. 


Can. Wallpaper 

Net profits of Canadian Wallpaper 
Manufacturers declined to $136,598 
the year ended April 30, 1943, com- 
pared with $168,640 for the previous 
fiscal year. Earnings dropped from 
$1.30 to $1.06 a share for the com- 
bined classes A and B stocks. 

Reduced profits resulted from re- 
ductions in earnings of the parent 
company and in returns from sub- 
sidiaries. The former fell from a 
grogs profit of $73,958 to $63,025, and 
the latter to $115,228 from $128,605. 
An additional $50,000 4% serial 
bonds -were redeemed during the 
year, leaving $100,000 outstanding. 

Payment of a dividend of $1 a 
share for the year ended April 30, 
1943, has bee recommended by. the 
directors, payable July 21, 1943. Ex- 
propriation by the government of 
the plant a Staunton’s Ltd., a Cana- 
dian Wallpaper subsidiary, .which 
took place in Nov., 1942, has inter- 
rupted operations of: the plant and 
will’ necessarily have a serious ef- 
fect on earnings, the directors report. 
No settlement has yet been made. 

Income, Surplus—Years Ended Apr. 30 


943 1942 
Subsid. cos. earnings . $115,228 $128,605 
Gross’ profit on goods 63,0: 73, 




















Int. on loans to subs.. “ 9,620 11,145 
Int.'on gott. bonds ... 1,875 661 
Total earnings ........ 189,748 214,369 
Less: Exec. & legal ... 25,135 445 
Office sals. & exps. . 13.944 13,129 
Deprec. off. furn. 236 aR 
DORE once. vcatud 4,918 6,613 
Inter-co. profit ..... MEE eves 
DENS chee cc ckscce 136,598 168,640 
Less: Divds. paid ..... 129,246 129,246 
lus for year ..... 7,352 39,394 
Add: Prev. surplus..: 594,881 555,487 
Eartied ¢urplus forw’d  602,233.. 594,882 
Earned per share: 
Classes A & B .....- $1.06 $1.30 
Paid... -csact $5 ds 1.00 1.00 
Working capital ..... $1,539,687 $1,209,718 
Yukon Consolidated 


While gold recovery of Yukon 
Consolidatéd Gold Corp. in’ 1942 at 
$2.8 millions was the highest in the 
company’s history, earnings were 
lower and as only 30% of the normal 
labor supply is expected to be avail- 
able this year, a further decline in 
earnings is in prospect. 

Duririg 1942 10,401,313 cubic yards 
were dredged at a cost of 14.21 cents 
per yard, compared with 8,205,270 
cubic yards at 14.17 cents in 1941. 
Recoveries :aVeraged: 27.22 cents in 
1942, 28.43 cents in 1941. - 

The company’s present policy is 
to maintain a sound financial posi- 
tion and to retain continuity © in 
operations so that expansion to nor- 
mal will be possible when conditions 
permit. ‘ 

Mr. ‘Hay emphasizes dependence 
on reserves of stripped and thawed 
ground, since reserves are steadily 
being depleted with no possibility of 
their maintenance under war con- 
ditions. 

“It is hoped means will be found 
to carry on operations during 1944,” 
Mr. Hay states, adding that the best 
which can now be expected for that 
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Precious 
VAC ATION DAYS 


Spend Your Whole Holidays 
This Year--at 


ct Connabneumine vacation in the 
‘ ; ' acre playground bor- 
: Gering Algonquin Park. At Limberlost you'll 
tion—complete recreation— 
you want to do on your holidays 
enjoyable, memorable! 


imberlost accommodation, meals, are 
Main ' of eomennue 
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tion’ Co., states in. the company’s annual 












; — meen '| Householders should place orders 
Poets See =! ea $19 early and obtain as much as pos- 
‘ | sible before the cold season, 
eee ewe 377,006 
1 veneer om ~~ 47,484 |" Consol. tnosme, Surptee— Years Ended 
ventory deprec. . -eeetes if + a 
Investment interest. *3,041 “2688 | i 1942 
interest 4 1\| Operating profit. .... sict. 793 $109,255 
Income, E. P. taxes.. 52,551 | Add: Other in 4,7 6,751 
SoeeaenaReneEnEnennnnnobeereemnnmeet 
Net profit .:.....ss05s $11,317 581,469 | rotal earnings ....... 06,514 116,006 
Less! Dividena ssc) nies eee Dee Exec, remun. ‘2, 2.315 
Surplus on year ......° $14,317 Mi teste... : 305 
d:; Prev. surplus +. 1,431,402 1 626 . Depreciation eeeeses oy Son 
Surplus serwery seve» 1,042,719 1,431,401 | Inven y reserve 2 ‘wtb 
p, {includes $25,000: ropentee, porcee + . Sb ye ancy "Tebe1 a 
arne er TO vanes AVG Surplus on year ....-. S 4 
oe psalisamiesy : mil 0.100) Add. Prev. gurplus’,, 173,088 186,563 DIRECTOR — William Allan Pat- 
Tet ws soar ae ree” |y. Beetlven attete ts: ao... *" | terson, who has been elected a 
Can. Convent Tess: Loss on assets. ....-. 6.303 director of the Insurance Co. of 
Canadian Converters Co. reports Add: Trsf. from tes. ., © 11,828 ...... Nor +1 4 ——, nee fevigay is 
a further increase in earnings dur-| gamed forw’d 203,414. 173,988 | Preside nite ir Lines. 
re the year — Apr. 30, =. Earn per share: Com. $0.67 + ‘$0.86 
arp gain in tax pro ‘result 
in reducing net profits to $52,912, Working Capital ..... $289,562 $259,342 Lamaque Gold Mines earned 12.5 


compared with $69,509 the year be- 


fore, This was equivalent to $3.05 a 
share on the common stock, as 
against $4.01 , 


The balance sheet shows a 
strengthening of position. In his re- 
port to shareholders J. M. Mackie, 
president, states inventoriés were 


of | reduced during the year. He added: 


“A further reduction is looked for 
during the coming year, as it is in- 
creasingly difficult to secure ma- 
terial. Another problem confronting 
us is the securing of sufficient opera- 
tives, and it is therefore likely that 


our sales for the current year wilb| of $469,445. Expenses totalled $9,761 


be reduced.” 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Apr. 30 
Total earnings 93,49 


teen ene 

















Less: Exec. remun, ., 13,980 13.980 
Directors’ fees. ..... 3,500 
Legal fees .........+ 45 15 
Depreciation ....... 16,437 16,098 
Income & E. P. taxes *186,620 103,210 
Gen. reserve ....... 20, 30,000 
Wat DEOE fy. ks i okries 52,912 69,509 
Less: Common divds, . 34,670 34,670 
usps for year ...., 18,242 34,839 
Add: Prev. surplus... 546,541 511,702 
Tax adjustment .... SOP Si cguane 
Earned surplus ferw’d 566,098 546,591 


*Refundable portion $25,049, 


Earned per share ..... , $3.05 $4.01 
Working capital ..,.. , $752,036 p 
Balance Sheet Changes 
CM .0 ds backacuaseoeets $156,547 $22,131 
Investments ...... aaa ee. we eetes 
Accounts receivable .. 193,608 331,206 
Inventories .......++ ° 540 678,269 
Bank 10QNS ....scccere ss eebye 65,000 
W. D. Beath 


Net profits of W. D. Beath & Son 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
remained practically stationary at 
$136,490 compared with $136,274 of 
the previous year. Earnings on class 
A ‘stock amount to $1.36 a share. 
Dividends of 80 cents a share were 
paid on the class A during 1942 and 
a further dividend of 80 cents has 
| been announced, payable July 15, 
1943. 

Sales for the year increased 34% 
over 1941, Profits, however, were 
kep: cown to the previous year's 
figure due to an increase in taxes 
and larger provision for deprecia- 
tion. Werking capital increased 
$146,700 to °%76,855, and the direc- 
tors report a »*cklog of orders suf- 
ficient for the b=!ance of the year’s 
operations. 

Income, Surplus—Years — ar 


Total earnings ....... $377.825 $312,610 
Less: recia set: j-~ +: aaeete 

Income & E. P.taxes 116,809 91,730 
Net profit .........+.. 136,490 136.274 
Less: Class.A divd. /.. OOK ikses 
s lus for year ..... 56,490 136,27: 
‘Add: Prev. aries’ 156,291 21,603 

Adj. fire loss ...... S00 Stes os 

Adj., prior yra. 65. © as5s-: 3,113 
Less: Res., inv., depr. 90,000. |. Po.555 

Equip. & bond loss. . 785 4,697 
Earned surplus forw'd 184,946 156,292 
Earned per share: 

Class X Fe cine tbe ceee $1.36 $1.36 

AB cdc cddoue pes 0.80 nil 
Working capital ...:. $676,855 $525,769 
lanee Sheet Changes 

Cagh ..viccocedecscoce aE eT 
Investmeents ........-+ 198, . 
Accounts receivable .. 241,468 277,449 
Inventories ....+...-: $29,670 «274,187 


Chas. Gurd & Co, 
Charles Gurd & Co, reports in- 
creased operating profit in the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1943, and, 
after all expenses, there was a net 
loss of $1,516, as against a loss of $64.- 
100 the year before. Financial posi- 
tion of the company shows an im- 
provement with both inventories and 
cash position stronger than a year 
go. * t 
. In the report to the shareholders, 
the directors state that because of 
governmental orders, limitations had 
to be placed on sale of beverages and 
fountain supplies. Sales in the food 
department, however, showed a 
marked improvement. It was also 
stated that the polity of standardiza- 
tion adopted two years ago has re- 
sulted in the complete elimination 
of obsolete bottles and cases, which 
should facilitate production and ef- 
fect reductions in eost. 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Mar. 31 











i 1942 
Oper. profit ......++- $310,552 $224,589 
Less: Expenses ......: 853 196,708 
Misc. deductions .... 27,230 92,679 
Add: Other income ... 3,014 697 
Wat Ieee: i Zekves cea 1,516 64,100 
Previous surplus .. 94,235 158,532 
Surplus forward ..... 92,719 mM, 
Working capital ..... $281,888 $183,137 
Balance Sheet Changes 
WA bi elke ck tho ease $42,124 $14,770 
Govt. bonds ....4-++.+ 96,750 2.000 
Cites TE ce eesak beak es 52,987 
Inventory ...6-..+-+5. 81,447 71,508 
9 
Stanfield’s Ltd. 


Stanfield’s Limited, Truro, NS., 
reports earnings in 1942 on practic- 
| ally the same is as in the preced- 
|ing year. Profits on the common 

stock amounted to $12.84 a share, as 
against $12.90 in 1941. 

The balence sheet shows mainten- 
ance of a‘strong working capital. 
The principal balance shee* changes, 
in comparison with 1941 were an in- 
crease in investments and a further 
reduction in the bonded debt. 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dee. 31 
2 1941 


Net profits ....s.05++% $128,444 $129,006 
Loss! Dividends vereee 80,000 50,000 
Merete oss se sa 78,444 79,006 
| Previous surplus ..... 505,405 426,399 |. 
} I — 
' Surplus fe i woes 583,840 505,405 
| ta raed per Share aia 91,515402 ioe susiaees 
or ca seats 
a — es Sheet es 
all wane 2S Meat “ee 
vi eeeeeeerde 
jscthaesias: | Seen) eee 
Funded debi /77"'°2 “90,000 100,000 


neers for the year ended March 31, 


3,500 | dends of 7% on the preferred stock 












Mr. Deacon foresees restrictions 
regarding the allowable percentage 
of a customer’s yearly consumption 
to be delivered during’ the summer 
virtually inevitable. He advises that 








Porto Rico Power 


Porto Rico Power Co. has not 
issued a consolidated balance sheet 
and income account for 1942, as in 
former years, due to the fact that 
the U. S. Federal Works Adminis- 
trator took possession of the prop- 
erties of the operating subsidiary on 
July 30, 1942. Earnings shown con- 
sist of interest on bonds and debts 
of the subsidiary company payable 
to the parent company. These.con- 
sist of $394,804, to which exchange 
profit of $74,641 is added, for a total 


affected by labor shortage. 


and fixed charges $149,646, leaving 
a net profit of $310,038. . 
In addition to the regular divi- % ; 


|and 8% on the common stock, the 
directors declareti and paid a spe- 
cial dividend of $1,485,000 on the 
common stock, representing distri- 
bution of earned surplus accumu- 
lated over a period of many years. 
Approximately 98% of this com- 
pany’s common stock is held by 
International Power. Co. 


the very 
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, but sure that 
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Wharf; C.P.R. to 












over battlements upon an invading enemy. 
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Lae] 


secured copper values in two dia-| has been some reduction in work-| gipeck Premier shown 
mond drill holes, R. Brown & Co. sag capliel, but declares that the | improved. - 
Pe hee cow No. 2 in the present | $500,000 available at the end of 1942| ror the second quarter but 
program showed .86% cop-|is considered adequate for con-| 5.6 nevertheless far below normal 
per from 73 to 86.5 ft. in the hole, | tingencies. due to the labor shortage. 
84% copper from 865 to 104 ft. we soils ee Agel end’ Maa totalien 
Hole Nov showed. much higher |; Rebair Gold Mines is reported to| $66,747 compared with $49,913 for 
valaes at greater depth. Starting at have commenced: diamond drilling} the whole of the first gery — 
224 tt, 25 ft of core averaged 252% |°% its property in the Steep Rock | production was $77,275 from 9,041 
while the following 10 ft. ran 2% | 27€- Inspiration Mining & Develop-| tons of ore while cporeting ae 
copper. These holes’ are stated to|™ent Co. is doing the drilling un-, before write-offs was $90,750. Net 
have proved the extensions of the | 2¢T @ contract for 3,000 ft. of hole.) smelter returns in ae amounted 
vein into the lake. Further drilling | Locations for holes were selected) to $00,535 from 9,109. tons of ore 
is reported in progress with a dia-|0¥ 1. W. Reed, mine manager,' with operating profit of $95,997. . 


base intrusion located a few hun- 
dred feet to the south of this vein. 


the Montreal Curb Market that an 

option has been granted eight em- 

ployees on 200,000 shares at 12 

cents per share. Option is exercis- 

- ag at any time on or before April 

option was $100. Sirs 
* 





dividend policy will be to continue | 
distributions as earnings permit, | 
President W. G. Armstrong stated | 
in a letter accompanying dividend | 
cheques. In-face of the current cri- | 
tical labor and supply situation, | 
working capital position must be| 
maintained, he states, Mr. Arm-)| 
strong points out that during the’ 
last few years, dividends have ex- 


cents a share the first four months 
of 1943; 1942 full year net was 52 
cents a share. Ore reserves show an 
increase from Jan. 1, 1943, although 
only 14 ft. of new ore were opened 
up during the period. It.s under- 
stood that the company has been 





i tt A place where right-minded 
oF. S peorls live 

hed! but in comfort, exposed to 
ater the lavish gifts of nature and 
""? man; free to be informal as 
the spirit of the place will elim- 
inate the wrong people. Rates from $35 per week. 

. Descriptive folder from tourist agent or direct 
from .Manager, Royal Muskoka P.O., Ontario. 


Motor Highwa Se 11 and 69; C.N.R. and Bus to Muskoka 





; e | 
4 C Jimese € 
HOUSANDS of years ago, the Chinese used a form 
of gunpowder—a flaming chemical of defence dumped 


And from this age-old beginning has evolved smokeless 
powder made from high-proof alcohol. Like the airplane, 
it has done much to further the progress of mankind—but 

_in evil hands it has meant tyranny and enslavement. 

As the tempo of this war for liberty increases and 

our armed forces in all parts of the world swing to 
_} the offensive, more smokeless powder for our shells, 


Alcohol for War is also used in the manufacture of Synthetic Rubber, Drugs and, Medicines, 
Photographic Film, Lacquers and Varnishes, Drawing Inks, Compasses and other Navigation 
Instruments, Plastics, Shatterproof Glass and many other products. Every Seagram plant in 
Canada and the United States is engaged 100% in the production of high-proof Alcohol for War, 


_ THE Howse OF SEAGRAM 







 Mininig Concentrates 


Algoma Copper Mines has ceeded current earnings and there SAREE for Pad 
































PERFECT SETTING 
FOR A VACATION 


Aldermac Copper Corp. advises 









1944. Consideration for the 
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McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines 


































Beautiful Beaumaris... 


MUSKOKA'S OUTSTANLING RESORT HOTEL 
Famed for its superlative cuisine and its atmosphere of charm and 
good taste, Beaumaris offers every opportunity for an ideal vacation 
—activity or rest and complete relaxation . . . 120 rooms, 70 with 
private bath ... Only a 3-hour drive from Toronto over good roads 
or train and boat connections take you right to Beaumaris Wharf 
. } « Discriminating clientele, moderate rates. 


GOLF TENNIS RIDING BOATING SWIMMING 





together simply, 


FISHING 


HOTEL & YACHT CLUS. BEAUR.ARIS. LAKE h U,KOKA, ONT. 
Opens June 26th. For rates and illustrated folder write W. M. BRENNAN, Mgr. 












































ought of it first! ee 


bombs, depth charges and torpedoes is‘a vital necessity: 

eAnd because we have vast fields of grain and the 
facilities to convert them into high-proof alcohol, the 
United Nations shall have an overwhelming superiority 
of fire-power to pulyerize the enemy into uncon- 
ditional surrender, 

Thus, China’s primitive powder of defence has finally 
developed into the weapon to drive tyranny forever 
from this earth. In a way, it is the hand of ancient China 
reaching out in defence of free men everywhere, 
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For booklet and other ine 
formation call your local 
Canadian Pacific agent, 





GREAT LAKES CRUISES 








By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD 

Visions of Canadians sitting 
around television sets in their 
own homes, seeing and hearing 
plays, sporting everits and grand 
opera in rooms warmed by elec- 
tronic radiations from the walls 
and ventilated and humidified 


fs automatically, may still be some 


distance in the future so far as 
actual realization is concerned. 
But there is general acceptance 
of the fact that wartime inven- 
tions and technical advances will 
mean great changes in household 
electrical appliances. 


| radios have been developed, tele- 


vision has béen perfected, new 
designs of everyday appliances 
are on the drafting boards. 

New materials — plastics and 
the light metals, magnesium and 
aluminum—have come to occupy 
a new place in public imagi- 
nation. These will be used in the 
appliances offered after the war, 
but perhaps not to as great an ex- 
tent as enthusiastic supporters 


| would have us expect. 


Backlog Grows 
In the meantime existing elec- 
trical appliances are wearing out, 
becoming obsolescent. No re- 
placements are coming from fac- 


—__—____—. | tories, and uncomfortably few re- 


SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


MOULTON 
COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 1888 TORONTO 


Residential and Day 
School gor Gis 


Grade 1 to University Entrance 
Music - Hand Crafts « Sports 
88 BLOOR ST. EAST, NEAR YONGE 
Easily Reached by Street Cars 
For illustrated brochure 
Write or telephone The Principal 
ENQUIRE CONCERNING 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


An exceptional boarding 
school for boys 
@ Modern buildings—chapel—219 acres 
of unsurpassed grounds—gymnasium— 
swimming-pool—dramatics— music— 
cadet corps. Sound preparation for 
University, including Honour Matricu- 
lation. Small classes; individual, sym- 
pathetic instruction, Care- 
fully supervised athletics 
and recreation. Excellent 
tuition for boyseight years 
and over. For prospectus 
and book of views please 
write to the headmaster: 
J.C. Garrett, M.A. * 
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BOYS PREPARED 
THE SERVICES 


Activities, 





FOUNDED 
18292 


Fer Prospectus apply to Lt. M. 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE). um 


TORONTO 
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pair parts to keep those appli- 
ances now in Canadian homes 
operating for the duration. 

This pgints to a booming post- 


| war market for household appli- 


ances and Canadian manufactur- 
ers and distributors are fully 
alive to the possibilities it offers. 

Moreover, electricity is a form 
of energy which Canada is going 
to have in abundant supply after 


| 
| 


j 


Better 


| 
i 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


manufacturer for the tools and 
dies to make a new model elec- 


tric toaster may run up to $20,000. 
|For an electric iron, tools and 


the war and the fight for markets | dies may cost $10,000. 


is going to do much to promote | 
sales of new appliances and re-| 
| placement of old pieces. 


Companies are not likely to 
rush into the adoption of new 
| materials such as plastics and the 


| 


The home of the future, if one | "€W lighter metals without a 


| may accept the forecasts prepared | Period of trial and testing. 
|by the U. S. magazine Fortune, |’ : 
| will be equipped with apparatus varding these new materials and 


Some of the announcements re- 


and appliances on a scale which | 2®W designs are regarded by men 


ifew householders can envision 


today. 
Start in Three Months 
Manufacturers 


3; | purpose, The Financial Post is 


| told by those in the industry, 





of household 
\ electrical appliances could prob- 
ably get into production within 
about three months from the time 
f | restrictions were lifted from use 
f of materials and labor for this 


However, the industry would 
do very well to have available for 
; | Sale within the first year a num- 
| ber of various appliances equiva- | : 
lent to that actually sold in 1941, | C°St of the set, running perhaps to 


E the last year of normal pro- | 


(in the industry as undesirable 
,and unduly optimistic. 


| 
| _.. New Radio Receivers 


New technical developments 
| will be important, however. 
| Among these are television and 


| frequency-modulation in the field 
| of radio receiver sets. Television 
/has been technically perfected to 
|a usable stage but from the prac- 
| tical sales standpoint it is ques- 
| tionable whether it is yet ready. 


|for any substantial market. 
Limitations include the added 


| $200 or more for a satisfactory 


|duction, It takes about 25% of a | ™odel. Range of television broad- 





turers’ stocks; another .25.% 


year’s sales to provide manufac- , 
to | Z0n- To date the receiver where 


cast stations is limited to the hori- 


stock dealers, both wholesale and | the image would be shown has 
‘retail, This would mean 150% | "Ot been developed to the stage | makes up about 5% of a dealer's 
| of normal sales to be turned out | Where it can be used on any large volume .of business. This might 
|perhaps be doubled under cur- 
rent conditions where no new ap- 
paratus is available and repairs 
are stressed. But it is not thought 
that repairs will go very far to- 


'within a year, something whic 


| would probably tax manufactur- 


| ing ability, 


| Repeat Old Models ~ 


h | size reproduction. 


One result is that the strain of 
watching a program is great. - 
Frequency-modulation system 


The appliances we are likely to of radio transmission and recep- 


'see immediately following the | tion seems to eliminate all static 
| war are going to be replicas ot 
the last models made. To do 


tion several months. 





FOR UNIVERSITY 
AND BUSINESS 


* 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Preparatory School, ages 7 to 13 
Upper School, ages 13 to 18 


COURSES: Grade 2 to University Entrance: 
Cadet Training and Civilian Defence 


Twenty-five acres of playing 


fields, gymnasium and swimming pool, 
Autumn Term opens September 15th, 


McKENZIE, B.A.; Acting Principal 


* CANADA’ 


UC-24 


otherwise would delay produc- 


Cost to an electrical appliance 
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ity College 


A Boarding School in the Country for Boys 


Separate Junior School 
A thorough training is given in all the ele- 
ments of good citizenship? 


During the past eight years thirty-three Uni- 
versity Scholarships have been won. by boys - 


All senior school boys belong to the Cadet 
Corps and attend classes in military studies. 

Applications for entry should be made before 
July; in past years many applica- 
tions’ have had to be refused because of lack 


3 MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON SEPT, 15TH. 
Full 


master, 





oo SUNN WAL 





7 HOPE. 
PORTS risic 


years of age 


gladly sent 






Postwar Electric Ay 
"Industry Will Have Huge Backlog of Or 


ALL RADIOS 


IRONS 
eke de & Re epee Eee eas ge | 
; Chart by The Financiab Post 
Based on estimates of 1.7 million houses in Canada wired for 
electricity; this chart shows percentage having various types of 
electrical appliances in 1941, It illustrates that saturation is still 

a long way off for most items. 





interference and is a remarkable 
improvement on the reception 
qualities of an ordinary receiving 


set. Moreover it can be added at! 
moderate cost, perhaps not more | 
than $20 or $25 on an ‘ordinary | 


priced s 


et. 


War Speeds Developments 


During the war great technical | S#!¢s appeal and be an sated io 
progress has been made from the | ducement to buy. The backlog in 


standpoint of quality of appar- 


;atus but much remains to be 


done before this could be mar- 
keted on any widespread scale at 
low cost. 

One factor which must be con- 
sidered in the postwar outlook for 


the household electrical appliance Of 


industry is the position of the 
dealer organization. Most dealers 
have just finished four prosper- 
ous years and up until the end of 
1942 had no reason to complain of 
the effects of the war on their 
business. But the end of last year 
found them with badly depleted 
inventories and no chance of re- 
placements from manufacturers. 

Thus the real test is going to 
come toward the end of 1943 and 


numerous 


expected. 
Repairs of apparatus normally 


casualties 


may be 


ward offsetting the lost volume 


Appliance Market Grows 


An idea of the potential postwar market for electrical ap- 
pliances in Canada is provided by a study of 1941 statistics. 
At the end of that year the percentage of market saturation 
for everything but washers, radios, toasters and irons was less 


than 50%. 


The increasing number of homes wired, and the high ob- 
solescence factor, kept saturation low even in peacetime. The 
fact that production of household equipment has been halted, 
that many items can no lénger be obtained, means that per- 
centage of saturation: is declining rapidly, while the backlog 


of demand rises. 


1941 SALES STATISTICS OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


List 
Unit Unit Price Total 
Sales Sales Value Homes 
1940 1941 1941 With 
Refrigerators ..... 72,640 64,709 $16,594,869 533,473 
Ranges ....... esee 23,211 27,138 4,640,598 415,283 
Washers ....c.s05 109,076 103,102. 9,588,486 *1,002,088 
Ironers ..... dovesse 3,048. -- 2344 215,648 70,623 
Vacuum cleaners.. 65,065 53,272 3,036,504 839,089 
(all types) ; 
Radio receivers.. 438,976 399,556 - 21,576,024  2,927,144* 
(all types) 
Radio receivers .. 28,561 30,293 1,756,904 168,513t 
(motor car only) 
Water heaters .... 24,640 35,225 387,475 219,370 
Hot plates and 
PAS: 65s ON x 111,019 151,049 302,008 817,827 
Fans (all kinds).. 28,676 26,989 242,901 388,800 
Percolators .:..... 2,485 2,088 20,880 223,441 
(not including glass coffee makers) 
Toasters: 05. 6.5. 148,937. 176,153 1,056,918 1,548,535 
(including sandwich toasters) 
Waffle irons .,... 5,293 6578 52,624 81,870 
BOO So ca vee ins +++ 233,817 261,345 1,045,380 2,218,714 
Clocks ......; -++» 89,745 73,861 369,305 517,744 
Heating pads .,... ' 19,530 24,908 , 99,632 213,038 
Grates .0565a8 ee 4‘) | 1,100 14,300 117,883 


- Pere 
Total centage 
Homes Satura- 


Without tion® 
1,193,277 30.8 
1,311,467 24.0 
724,662 58.2 
1,656,127 41 
887,661 48.6 
238,677* 88.3§ 
1,108,938 13.2 
507,380 12.7 
908,923 475 
1,339,950 22.5 
1,503,300 133 
178,215 89.5 
1,644,880 4.7 
100.0 
1,209,006 30.0 
1,513,712 12.3 
1,608,767 6.8 


*Based on total number of families in Canada —'allowance made for 
second sets. *Number passenger cars with, tNumber passenger cars with- 
| out. §Computed on basis of 20% of owners having more. than one receiver. 


"Based on estimates of 1,726,750 wired homés. NOTE: An allowance for 


obsolescence has: beeh allowed for-in-“Total-No.-Homes with Appliances” 


and in “Percentage Saturation.” Electric clock figure is based on one per 
home. Many homes have more than one iron, which accounts for number 


unit value as in 1940, Unit sales figures, supplied by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, represent factory sales in some cases,. Taken 


Appliances end ¢ 


‘ 
a 


3 | in use being in excess of wired homes. List values shown at same average 


ders to Fill 


from: Electrical 


which dealers formerly got from | 
sale of new and used apparatus. 
Offsetting Factor 

One offsetting factor is ability 
to cut overhead by a drastic 
amount. Sales staffs, fcr example, 
have been released, with the pro- 
prietor doing most of the work 
himself, including repair work. 

Altogether perhaps 90% of the 
dealers in household electrical 
appliances in Canada could hold 
on without too much difficulty 
into 1944. After that year many 
of them will likely give up busi- 
ness, 

Building up a satisfactory deal- 
er organization takes several 
years and once it is disrupted 
could easily mean that attain- 
ment of satisfactory volume of 
the sales after the war would be 
further postponed. Length of the 
warrand severity of measures to 
shift labor from such businesses 
may determine how important 
this factor will be. - 

Exports may not have been a}. 
major factor in the output of the 
Canadian electrical apparatus 
industry but in 1940 $3.3 millions 
was sent to other countries. On 
the other hand imports into Can- 
ada were valued at $21% mil- 
lions, or almost seven times the 
value of exports. Not nearly all 
of this import figure, however, is 
made up of household appliances. 
A lot of it consists of parts which 
are bought in the United States 
and assembled into complete 
units, such as radios, in Canada. 

It is clear that there is still 
room for further expansion in use 
of most lines of household elec- 
trical appliances. Electrification 
will be extended after the war, 
particularly in rural areas. New 
and more attractive lines will aid 


| the way of replacements is grow- 
| ing at a rate of perhaps $60 mil- 
| lions a year on the basis of esti- 


| mated sales for 1940 and 1941, 


Anderson Joins Board 
Paton Mfg. Co. 


A. F. Anderson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Paton Mfg. Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors, | 
filling the vacancy created by the | 
recént death of J. G. Dodd. 


' 





peR MUNICH 


BEER, 


\ 


PRIL 20th was Hitler's 

birthday — a day of 
speechmaking and celebra- 
tion in Berlin. Citizens of the Reich knew they 
MUST look “right in Der Fuehrer's face.” 


‘Suddenly the scream of falling bombs punctuated 
the proceedings. Those wooden’ wonders of the ' 
skies, the Mosquito Bombers, had winged their 
way out over the Cliffs of Dover to play en un- 
invited though important role in the celebration. 


Dominion Plywoods felt proud to know that . 
Plas-Dom-Ply — Dominion’s trade name for the 
highest grade flat sheets of Plastic Plywood, and 


ON’T worry if it hasn’t come into 

your view ... only a very few 
people, with the aid of a powerful 
telescope, have seen this celestial wonder. 
But the point is that the new comet is 
there ... . it’s been discovered ...... and is 
now.a known part.of our universe. 


There are many things in the world- 
which, like the comet, are a known factor 
—yet are still invisible to most people. 
Take, for instance, some of the remark- 
able new ways in which “Cellophane” 
cellulose film is being used. Because 
most of these new applications have 
been developed for special wartime 
purposes, few people see them. , . but 
| like ‘the new comet, they have been 

discovered — they are now a definite 
\ factor in the packaging world. 


: TYE BIRTHDAY PARTYY 


June 2 














A new comet observed recently. iq 
the constellation of Virgo. will 
bear the nanie of its discoverep 
-—Miss Oterma of Finland. 


Seen the new COMET? 


“Cellophane” is on active service with 
all branches of the armed forces, doing 
its job in various capacities . .. replacing 
metal... protecting food, vital materials, 
medical supplies. It is these new uses for 
“Cellophane” in wartime which give a 
glimpse of the future. For when peace 
comes, all the outstanding innovations 
in packaging which have been developed 
by wartime necessity will be available to 
make better packages, in the world of 
tomorrow. In this new period, “Cello- 
phane” cellulose film is destined to 
play a more important part then ever 


before. ‘ 


TRAD MARK 





mene 


Cie CELLULOSE Film 


PLYWOOD WAS PRESENT 
AT HITLER'S , 
3 


\ 


Moldomply, which forms the door and window 
frames, plays such a vital share when incorpor 
ated in the structure of the mighty Mosquito, 
which was present at Hitler's birthday party. 


Plas-Dom-Ply and Moldomply will do. their ‘part 
in countless future raids stabbing harder and 
deeper into the very heart of Germany itself, until 
at last Victory is won and the Mosquito disappears 
over the horizon of Peace. 


That is where the story of Plas-Dom-Ply and 
Moldomply will really begin. Their peace-time 

ssibilities are practically limitless. Dominion 
lywoods will be ready and well qualified to 
help manufacturers develop these possibilities. 


ON PLYWOODS, 
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The Small Estate 
















hat size is your estate? Perhaps 
you think it is too small for 
National Trust services. 


Over half the new accounts in our Estates 


Department during the past five years 
have been under $25,000. 








No matter what size’ your estate may be 
its conservation is the important thing. 









National Trust Company invites your 
inquiries about its services as executor. 
We should be glad to discuss your estate 
problems without charge or obligation. 











~ 





Write for free booklet .. a 
“Security for your Family” 


NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON 
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around $320,000, with those sharing 
in the bonus getting between $90 and 
$125 each. 


Follows NWLB Action 

Action by the company follows the 
announcemenf of the NWLB that 
payment of the receipt-sharing bonus 
is not inconsistent with Order-in- 
Council which set up the wage con- 
trol policy. 

Previously Montreal Tramways 
had taken the stand that Section 110, 
calling for payment of a bonus of 
25% to its employees of all gross re- 
ceipts in excess of $15 millions a 
year, clashed with the cost of living 
bonus provision of the government 
wage control policy and that it 
should not be called upon to pay two 
bonuses. 


Montreal Trams 


Will Pay Bonus 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Montreal Tram- 
ways Co. informs its employees that 
it is willing to pay in July the bonus 
payable under terms of clause 110 
of the 1940 agreement for the six 
months between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
June 30, 1942. The bonus is expected 
to average about $130 for each 


It is estimated that about 3,000 
Tramway employees are eligible to 
share in the bonus. Early in 1942, 
the last bonus paid by the company 
covering the six months from July 
to December, 1941, amounted to 












HAVE YOU TECHNICAL 
DIFFICULTIES IN MATERIALS, 
METHODS OR PROCESSING ? 


Salk Your Problem Over with 


TEU FOUNDATION 
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We must keep 


these Freedoms 


@ War, with its restrictions, shortages and 
privations' and above all its tragic sacrifices, 
must not be allowed to destroy the confidence 
= free people in each other and in their way 
of life. 


@ Freedom of the Individual and Freedom of 
Enterprise mean freedom for each of us—to plan 
—to trade~to build for the future—to 
accept responsibility, and’ to live and work 
together as free men and good citizens. 


@ Itis under these freedoms, the most cherished 
treasures of ftee people, that sound and Iastin 
banking relationships have been established. 
And, the basic reason for these relationships is 
almost that every citizen has day-to-day need of 
banking service ig one form or another. 


@ Our endeavour is to make each branch cf this 
Bank a place where men and women may freely 
come with their. banking problems and receive 
from trained and experienced people, helpful 
and practical co-operation and advice. 


@ Our Managers will be glad to discuss with 
you, your war-time problems and post-war plans, —, 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


' Established 1832-—— Over @ Century of Service 
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~ INCOME TAX 
Income from Propert 


from property of my own which 
takes considerable looking after. 
Do I have to pay surtax on this? 
I would think that as the property 
requires attention, I would not 
have to pay surtax. 


Yes. The income from the prop- 
erty will be regarded as investment 
income and subject to surtax’on the 
amount over $1,500, even though you 
do have to look after it. 


Deductions for Children 

I have a daughter who is attend- 
ing university. She will be 21 in 
July 1943. Am I allowed credit 
under‘ dependents’ allowance for 
1943 on her account? In the event 
of death of a dependent child, am 
I allowed to deduct for the full 
year in which he died? 





Yes. Deductions Will be allowed 
for the full year in both cases. Credit 
for the daughter is given because she 
is attending university and only be- 
comes 21 during the year. It is also 
customary to allow deduction for 
the full year in the case of a chiid 
who dies. 





_ Repainting House 

Recently I bouht an old house 
for $4,000 but find I need to spend 
about $300 on repainting and per- 
haps $100 for a carpenter. Can I 
deduct any of this from 1943 in- 
come when filing my return as at 
March 31, 1944? I am living in the 
house. 


ee 


We understand the income tax 
authorities would regard your ex- 
penditures on the house in which 
you live as capital expenditures and 
as such not deductible from income 
for income tax purposes. 


INVESTMENTS 
Consolidated Paper ° 


Will you please let me have a 
report on the position of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation bonds? 


Position of Consolidated Paper 
Corp. has undergone steady im- 
provement. Last year bond inter- 
est charges were earned three 
times before depreciation and 1.22 
times after depreciation. The net 
working capital at the end of 1942 
amounting to $18.6 millions. Indica- 
tions point to some falling off in 
revenue this year, due to a lower 
scale of operations in the newsprint 
department. However, if the indus- 
try is successful in securing a price 
increase on newsprint, then pros- 
pects are that financial returns for 
1943 will compare favorably with 
those for last year. ~~ 





Inter. Hydro 
Would you give me a report on 
International Hydro Electric Sys- 
tem debentures? I have been hold- 
ing them in the expectation that 
they may go to par. 


—_ 


Dissolution of International Hydro 
Electric System has beén ordered by 
the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion and there is a better than aver- 
age prospect that the debentures, 
which mature April 1, 1944, will be 
paid off in full, Under a plan filed 
with the SEC, such assets as are now 
in disposable form are to be applied 
toward the paying of debenture debt. 

Remaining assets are to be con- 
verted into disposable form and then 
applied to the extent necessary to 
pay off the balance. The plan is 
making somewhat slow progress, due 
to’ legal technicalities, and it is a 
little early to say whether or not the 
company will be able to raise suffi- 
cient funds to pay off the debentures 
in full. On the indicated value of as- 
sets, it would appear that payment 
can be made in full, and it is on that 
basis that the market value of the 
debentures has recorded a relatively 
substantial advance in recent weeks. 


C.S.L. 


Would you be kind enough to 
give us any information you have 
in connection with the 5% pre- 
ferred shares of Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Ltd. 

Canada Steamship Lines 5% pre- 
ferred stock should prove a satisfac- 
tory investment. Under terms of the 
reorganization carried out in 1936, 
senior charges were substantially 
reduced; in fact, by over half, 


S. order M.V.C. 19-A, April 21,' re- 
vokes order M.V.C. 19, and sets new 
maximum price scales for new and 
used trucks, ‘Motor Vehicle Con., 
J. H. Berry. 

* *- 


INGOTS FOR CASTINGS. M. & 
S. order M.C, 28 B, May 25, rescinds 
M.C. 2BA, specifies alloys:to be used 
in the manufacture of tin-containing 
non-ferrous metal castings. Metals 
Con., G. C. Bateman. 

- Me * 


NEOPRENE, M. & §. order Rub- 
ber 7-A, May 28, brings all forms of 
synthetic rubber known as neoprene 
under previous restrictive rubber 
erders, Deputy Rubber Con., J. A. 
Martin. 
os a ‘ 
MACHINE TOOLS. M. & S. order 
M.T.C, 3, June 1, sets various re- 
strictions on, the purchase, sale and 
manufacture of machine tools. Mach- 
ine Tools Con., Thomas Arnold. 
. 


LACES. WPTB order A-769, June 
12, restricts manufacture of shoe 
laces. Adm. of Textiles and Cloth- 


ing, F. B. W 
FABRIC LABELS. WPTB order 
to simpl aon tote of 


ca 
fabric labels for civilian garments. 
Cotton Adm., J. H. F, Turner, 


ts, The Post cannot undertake to make 


while reserve for depreciation was 
reduced by about one third. Since 
1936 there has been a steady. im- 
provement in earnings, especially 
I have a private income of since the outbreak of. war. Last 
year the company earned $6.76 a 
share on the preferred, as. against 
$6.77 the year before. This contrasts 
with dividend requirements of $2.50 


een A: 


S$, taxation, investments, 


a share. Financially its position also 
has been bettered and the com- 
pany should be able to take care of 
itself in the post-war period. , 


CiE: 
Canadian Industries’ common 
and preferred shares do not seem 
‘to have shared much in the cur- 
rent upswing in stock prices. Is 
there some weakness in the com- 
pany’s position to account for 
this? Does it seem likely that the 
company will have serious diffi- 
culties in reconverting to peace 
operations? 





Canadian Industries Ltd. prefer- 
red and common shares have not 
been affected to any marked extent 
by the recent rise in stock prices, 
due principally to the fact that in- 
terest in the market has been cen- 
tred in the low-priced stocks. As 
far as the company itself is con- 
cerned, its position continues to be 
one of strength. It will not have 
more than ordinary difficulties in 
switching from a wartime to @ 
peacetime basis, as its war opera- 
tions have been segregated under 
Defense Industries Ltd. Financially 
the company is in a very strong 
position to cope with postwar prob- 
lems, and the re-establishment of 
its peacetime markets. 

The book equity back of the class 
A and B shares amounts to’ ap- 
proximately $35 a share, More im- 
portant is the fact that earning 
power has been established at a 
relatively high rate, net profits in 
1942 amounting to $6.03 a share on 


against dividend requirements of 


$5.75 


Bathurst 


Would you ‘please let me have 
information regarding Bathurst 
Power & Paper Co. 

Net profits of Bathurst Power & 
Paper Co. were down from $918,447 
in 1941 to $750,114 in 1942. A further 
substantial decline in earnings has 


Can. Celanese 
Plans New Unit 


Spending $5 Millions on 
Plant for Chemicals, 
Yarns and Artifical Wool 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canadian Celanese 
Ltd. will undertake immediately at 
Drummondville the construction of 
a new factory at a cost of $5 millions, 
to manufacture strong yarns, artifi- 
cial wool, plastics and some chemi- 
cals. Announcement to this effect 
was made by Premier Godbout and 
confirmed by. the company. 

While wotk will start immediate- 
ly, there is no indication when the 
factory will be complete. Specializ- 
ed equipment is necessary and there 
may be delays in securing deliveries. 
However, the work will be pushed 
and when in operation the new plant 
is expected to employ about 2,000 
workers in addition to those already 
working in the existing Celanese 
plant. It is understood that there 
may be no public financing. 

Follows Developed Pattern 


It is assumed that the products to 
be turned out by the new plant will 
be similar to those now being manu- 
tured in the United States by the 
company’s associate, Celanese Corp. 
of America. 

The strong yarn referred to is 
Fortisan, which hag a greater ten- 
sile strength than cotton, silk, flax, 
wool or special chemical yarn. It is 
suitable for parachutes, balloon 
cloth, insulation and dental use. 

The artificial wool is manufactur- 
ed and marketed in the United States 
under the trade name of Celawol, a 
blend of Celanese and wool. The 
American company also produces 
Celan»: Lanese yarn jor biankets 

In the plastics field, Celanese 
Corp. produce celluloid and Lium- 
arith. The latter is extensive'y em- 
ployed as a substitute material for 
glass in aircraft construction. In 
view of the complexity of produc- 
tion of Lumarith, it is considered 
doubtful if the Canadian com peny 
will make this product. 








New Wartime Regulations 


Post Summary of Latest Ottawa Rulings 
NEW AND USED TRUCKS. M.&;, BIAS BINDING. WPTB order A- 


771, June 12, restricts manufacture 
of binding of men’s cuffs, etc, to cer- 
tain widths. Co-ordinator of Textiles 
and Clothing, F. B. Walls. . 


ELEVATORS, WPTB order A-767, | : 


Juné 12, prohibits manufacture of 
elevators or elevator parts except in 
certain instances. Adm. of Plant, 
Steam Railway and Shipbuilding 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, 
Hugh Crombie. 


SUSPENDER, GARTER FAB- 
RICS. WPTB order: A-770, June 
12, restricts manufacture of fabrics 
for men’s garters and for suspenders 
to certain widths. Co-ordinator of 
Textiles and Clothing, F. B. Walls. 


* ¢ *# 


“QUEBEC CLAY. WPTB order 
A-772, June 14, sets maximum prices 
for brick and holldw structural ciay 
or terra cotta tile in the province of 
Quebec. Adm. of Construction Pro- 
ducts, R. Schofield Morris. 


FEATHERS AND DOWN. WPTB 
order A-773, June 18, prohibits de- 
struction of down ob by poul- 
try farmérs or dealers in the quan- 
‘tity of 
sales. 


25 lb. pet year, and 
Adm. a Upholstered and 
Metal Furniture and Bedding, A. C. 
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Diversification of output has been 


the keynote of Bathurst's success in 
maintaining plant operations on a 
high level under present conditions. 


Over a long term the company 


should show satisfactory record. A 
sharp 
first half o 
marily to water conditions, though '. 
rising costs also had their effect. The 
report for the last half of the year 
may make better reading for the 
shareholders, but it is doubtful if 
dividends this year will be as large 


off in earnings in the 


fallin 
Fs your ten dee oot: 


as in 1941. 
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Dosco 


I have held a number of shares 
in Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
for several years and would like 
“to have information on the out- 
look for this company. 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. has 
made progress. In the last few years 
the company, with the assistance 
of the Dominion Government, has 
greatly expanded its productive 
facilities at Sydney. In addition, 
the company has purchased 
several properties in Quebec 
and Ontario, to consolidate the 
finishing end of itg béesiness 
closer to its markets, In 1942 the 
company earned 98 cents a share on 
the B stock, as against $1.12 a share 
in 1941 and $1.11 in 1940. The work- 
ing capital has been built up to.$15.4 
millions and while substantial, the 
president, Arthur Cross, states that 
further sums are required to finance 
the company’s greatly increased 





















HEADS RAIL BODY — R. C. 


Vaughan, chairman a esident 
of adian National Railways, 
who has been elected presidert of 


the Railway Association of Can- 
ada succeeding the® late Sir 
Edward - Beatty. 





company would enter the peace era 


‘with reserves still large. Possibly 


the average grade of ore reserves 
may be affected somewhat by mill- 
ing of better than average grade ore 


during the war but increased effi- 
ciency and the failure to discover 
other deposits similar to those at 
Sudbury seems to mean the company 
will continue in a dominant position 
in the nickel-copper industry. 
Earnings continue about 10% 
above dividend requirements of $2 
a share and the company has been 
able to increase its working’ capital 
substantially in preparation for any 
adjustments that may be necessary 
for after the war. Large sums have 
had to be spent on plant expansion 
with no capital advances provided 
by government authorities for this 


volume of business. There are no/| purpose. 


immediate prospects of a dividend 
on the class B stock. 


International Nickel. 


Has the war meant much in the 
way of increased earnings for In- 
ternational Nickel Co.? Would 
you think that great war produs- 
tion requirements will mean that 
after the war the company may 
face depletion of its ore re- 
sources? 


International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Aas not realized greatly increased 
profits due to the war, The company 
has been able to meet tremendously 
increased demands for nickel by a 
major expansion of capacity and this 
added capacity may mean greater 
efficiency and an improved earnings 
position after the war. 

No information on ore reserves is 
being released in wartime and it is 
impossible to assess the ore position 
fully. However, President Robert 
C. Stanley recently stated that while 
ore resources were being drawn on 


ata rapid rate due to augmented war 
requirements, it was anticipated the 


Dominion-Scottish 
Investments Ltd. 
5% Preference Stock 


BOUGHT SOLD 
QUOTED 


Greenshields & Co 


INCORPORATED 
$07 Place d’Armes, Montreal 
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Rolling Out the Plate 
for CANADA’S SHIPS 


Canada's rapidly expanding shipbuilding 


program calls for hundreds of thousands of 


tons of steel... and the country’s steelmakers 
are answering that call with the greatest out- 
put in their history. 


Westinghouse is proud to be intimately 
associated with Canada’s steel plants in the 
vital work of equipping the nation’s fighting 
forces. Since 1913, when Westinghouse furn- 
ished the electrical drive for the first revers- 

ing mill in Canada, Westinghouse has con- 
tinued to enjoy a leading position as supplier 


of rolling mill drive equipment for Canadian 


mills. 


This 5000 H.P. 35/80 R.P.M. 
Westinghouse reversing mo- 
w 110” plate * 
mill in one of Canada’s largest . 
steel plants. Other Westing- 
house products — generators, 
transformers, motors and con- 
trol equipment are also ex- 
tensively used by the steel 


tor drives a ne 


industry. 
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i bonds cannot now be redeemed. un- 
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| “A National ‘Dishin - 


TORONTO 
15 King Street 


Move to Call 
Bonds Stayed 


Public Service Board 
Vetoes Plan to Refund 
I.P. Debentures , 


Hudson River Power Co.’s plan to 
refund its assumed $13,654,000 Inter- 
national Paper first refunding 5% 
bonds, 1947, has been refused by the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. It is believed the company will 
seek to reopen the case, but the 


——$—$—$—<$—$$_$—_$ $$ 


til Jan. 1, 1944, since they are call- 
able only on interest dates. 
Rejection of the refunding plan, 
which also involves the merger of 
several small power properties, was 
based on the premise that nearly 
two-thirds of the property to be 


_ 
————— 


AN INVESTMENT — 
OPPORTUNITY — 
There is no type of investment available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


j | Telephone WAverley $681 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK 
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new bonds is non-utility. Thus, it 
was reasoned, the sale would violate 
the Public Service Law. : 

The non-utility property consists 
of developed waterpower sites and 
hydro-mechanical generating facili- 
ties which produce electricity sold 
to International Paper. Recognized 
utility properties consist of hydro- 
electric plants which sell: power to 
New York Power and Light. Despite 
the character of the company’s 
property, the commission some 
years ago ruled that the company 
came under its jurisdiction. 


Goodwin Harris Elected 
To Montreal Curb 


Goodwin R. Harfis, of Toronto, 
has been elected a member of the 
Montreal Curb Market. Mr. Harris 
is the senior partner of Goodwin R. 
Harris & Co. and from 1926 te 1936 
represented the firm of Seagram, 
Harris & Bricker on the floor of the 
Montreal Curb Market. 
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DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


‘The Duties of a Trust Company 


Changing conditions created by war and 
the new -forms of taxation have upset the 


ors find it difficult to meet these rapidly 
changing situations and cannot be expected 
to administer 
experienced trust company specially organ- 
ized and equipped for the purpose. 

An administrator from our Trust Division 


Montreal Trust — 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


[DAN AND 








many wills. Individual execu- 


Estates as efficiently as an 







glad to consult with you. 





Company 
Trust Building, Toronto 
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LUNDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 
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Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 
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‘Rucce, powerful battle veliidles have rolled away 
- from Canadian’ assembly lines to form a gigantic “armada on wheels” 
...to plough their way through hub-deep desert sands ....to haul 
men and firepower through jungle swamplands . ..to speed United 
Nations. assaults: through frigid nights. 
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In the great North African victory, more than a third of the military 
‘vehicles were from Canada. And on fronts all around the world, 
military experts have been loud in their praise of. these sturdy 
products of Canada’s automotive workers. 
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We have now reached a “landmark” . .. the 500,000th Canadian- 
built vehicle. Ford of Canada is proud of its part in producing a 
substantial proportion of this huge total. And today Ford workers 
dig in with renewed determination to back up our fighting men with 


more and more and still more fighting machines to carry the battle 
deep into enemy territory. 
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FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS 


FORD TRUCKS, TRACTORS 
» AND BUSES 








By GORDON 
In the last ei 
fhere has been a ' 
significant change 
sition of Canada. 
A year and a ha 
every line there 
We had a hug: 
wheat, plenty « 


~ Jots of vegetable 


ter, eggs and me: 
rently needed. 1 
some advance in f 
the abnormal lov 

vailed just befor 
markets were wez 

Today the situ 
completely rev 
wheat surplus is 
accumulation « 
though every pou 
will be needed wi 
months. Potatoes 
tables, once almo 
market, are now 
ury class. Meat 
rigidly rationed, 
and even vegeta 
the official restr 
long. 
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|lFood is a of War 
..» And Canada an Arsenal 


From abundance to rationing basis in last 18 months — ss | 
Soaring domestic demand and huge export commitments — 


fhere has been a tremendous and | 


sition of Canada. 
A year and a half ago in almost 


vailed just before the war, but 
markets were weak and unsteady. 
Today the situation is almost! 
completely reversed. Only our | 


accumulation of coarse grains, 
though every pound of the latter 
will be needed within the next 12 
months. Potatoes and other vege- 
tables, once almost a drug on the 
market, are now in the near lux- 
ury class. Meat and butter are 
rigidly rationed, and eggs, milk | 
and even vegetables may be om 
the official restricted list before 
long. 

And this startling change, it 
should be realized, has taken | 
place despite the bumper produc- 
tion of 1942, The reason is not 
very hard to locate. 


Workers Demand Food 


During the 18 months period 
mentioned, well, over a million 
new jobs were created in this | 
country. Men, and women too, | 
literally flocked into war plants | 
and the armed services. The great | 


bulk of these people were mode- | 
j 
} 











rate eaters before the change, but 
hard physical work and outdoor | 
drill sharpened their appetites | 
and upped their consumption in| 
meats, butter and other substan- 
tial foods. 

Furthermore, several hundred 
thousands of these people were 
formerly food producers them- 
selves, which doubly affected the 
supply and demand situation. As 
a result, our surpluses have rap- 
idly melted away and in many 
lines we have been reduced to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


Plan Food Goals 


To meet the problem of satis- 
fying this soaring domestic de- 
mand, plus our heavy food com- 
mitments to Great Britain and 
our other allies, last summer a 
group of agricultural officials, 
representing every province in 
the Dominion, gathered at Ottawa 
to draw up a food production 
campaign for the current year. 
This group, which might be called 
the GHQ of our food production 
front, after investigating the cur- 
Tent situation, decided to ask Can- 
adian farmers to increase mate- 
tially output of meats and other 
concentrated foods, A statistical 
summary of their recommenda- 



























eat up surpluses and tax extra farm production. 


By GORDON L. SMITH pions is set forth in a tabulation 
In the last eighteen months |0n page 24. 
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Sarai ret od ene OOM Supply Highligh 


Bread—Abundant supplies of flour but liberation of large 
areas of Europe, provided shipping was available, might result 
in quick absorption of wheat carryover on this continent. 


Cereals—Same position as bread. 


Beef—Some increase in volume, due to larger weights of cattle, 
while rationing has reduced domestic consumption. Outlook is 
for fair supply, though increase of exports; either live cattle or 
meat, would tighten domestic situation. 


Pork—Supplies more plentiful than a few months ago and 
introduction of rationing gives better distribution of limited 
amounts of bacon fér domestic con.umption. Export to Great 
Britain and shortage of hog feed, especially in eastern Canada, 
will keep domestic supply strictly limited except in that portion 
of hog, sausage, tenderloin, hock, etc., not included in shipments 
overseas. 


Other meats—Poultry more plentiful but total too small to 
have much net effect on meat situation. Lamb the same. 


Butter—Supplies more plentiful, some surplus being accumu- 
lated but no official hope of any easing of rationing. Raw material 
for this product, whole milk, may be diverted to cheese and other 
dairy products. 


Cheese—Make down nearly 60% first five months. Beginning 
June 1 all Ontario and Quebec cheese made requisitioned for the 
United Kingdom. Shortage for domestic trade expected by 
autumn. 


Milk—Fairly plentiful but here as with all dairy products 
acute shortage of farm labor and backward crop situation espe- 
cially in eastern Canada a disturbing factor. 


Eggs—Fairly plentiful now but shortage of concentrated feeds, 
heavy exports and farm labor shortage may alter situation un- 
favorably in the near future. 


Canned goods—Backward season, farm labor shortage, sugar 
and tin restrictions, all unfavorable factors, 


Fresh fruits—Severe weather last winter and wet, backward 
spring cut prospects drastically, labor shortage may ‘affect har- 
vesting. Market greatly restricted by shortage of sugar for home 
preserving and virtual embargo.on exports of major lines like 
apples. 


Fresh vegetables—Acreage of amateurs greatly increased but 
that of large proiessionals, due to labor shortage, down sharply. 
Demand far above normal due to needs of armed forces, better 
general purchasing power, etc. Outlook is for scarce supplies and 
continued high prices. 


Potatoes—Acreage believed down due to late spring and high 
price of seed. With favorable weather crop may prove sufficient, 
otherwise scarcity predicted. 


Canned Salmon—About 200,000 cases scheduled for sale on 
the domestic market from 1943’s pack where none was available 
last. year. 


Canned Herring—More than 30,000 ‘cases to be released from 


the B. C. pack for the domestic market. 


Fresh Fish—Shortage of labor and boats and increase in de- 
mand combining to keep prices high, supplies scarce. 





do this with a minimum amount 
of skilled help and farm maclin- 
In informed quarters it was) €TY- ; : 
significant change in the food po- | realized that the fulfilling of this 
program would not be easy. 


Whether they will be able to 
meet this challenge is not yet 
Hon, J. G. Gardiner, Dominion | clear, because the biggest produc- 
a every line there was a surplus. | Minister of Agriculture, termed |. on period of the year is still 
We had a huge carryover of | it a challenge to the Canadian 

wheat, plenty of coarse grains,| farmer. In addition to meeting 
lots of vegetables, and more but- | sharply expanded home require- , 
ter, eggs and meat than we cur-|™ents, Canadian farmers were | produced in 1942. From July on 
rently needed. There had been| asked to supply huge quantities | we will be increasingly dependent 
some advance in farm prices from of bacon, cheese, canned milk and | on feed crops grown this year. 
the abnormal low level which pre- | Other products for export and to 


| ahead. So far in 1943 we have 
been largely coasting along on the 
abundant supply of food materials 


Shortage of labor and: machin- 


ery will be’ one determining fac- 
tor but’ the gréatest will be the 
weather. Last year, Canada har- 
vested record crops of grain and 
hay, This year we can hardly ex- 
pect tobe so fortunate. The seas- 
on has been abnormally late al- 
most everywhere in the Dominion 
and especially so in eastern Can- 
ada where spring grain seeding 


was from two to six weeks later | Tease asked for will depend upon 
than usual. Such delay is bad | two things, abundance of crops, 


enough in normal times, but when 
labor is as short as at present it is 
especially serious. 

One offsetting factor is a carry- 
over of grain from last year’s 
crop.. Something like a billion | 
bushels of oats and barley, or 
double the average, was harvested 
last year and a considerable’ por- 
tion: of this is still: available for 
feeding. This, plus pasture, hay 
and concentrates—meat scrap, oil 
cake, fish meal, etc.—is the raw 
material for meats, eggs and dairy 
products. 


Must Use Western Grain 

Unfortunately a great deal of 
this surplus grain is stored at 
western points where there is 
more than sufficient to meet local 
livestock needs. To turn it into 
meat and food, a great deal of it 
will have to be moved down to 
eastern Canada, over a transpor- 
tation system—rail and lake boat 
—already congested with ore, coal 
and other industrial commodities 
and hampered by a late opening 
of shipping on the Great Lakes. 

A determined effort is being 
made to get as much as possible 
of this grain’ moved before the 
end of the shipping se&son on the 
lakes. . 


Some Farm Liquidation 

Fearing that their own produc- 
tion of feed grain is jeopardized 
by the late seeding, already there 
is some tendency. on the part of 
eastern farmers to liquidate live- 
stock holdings, especially hogs. 
Brood sows are being sent to the 
butcher and the price of young 
feeding pigs has fallen. 

There is also fear in regard to 
egg production. In this line, an 
ample supply of highly concen- 
trated protein feeds and vitamins 
is absolutely necessary. Produc- 
tion of eggs is one of the most 
scientific lines of agriculture. 
Poultry, when maintained in large 
flocks, must be carefully handled. 
A little carelessness may result 
in 100% loss of birds or at least a 
most serious check to egg laying. 

Concentrated Feeds Required 

Normally poultry farmers de- 
pend very largely on slaughter 
house and commercial fishing by- 
products, for concentrated feed. 
These by-products, in recent 
months, due to a huge increase in 
industrial demands, and fishing 
difficulties along the Atlantic 
coast, have become scarce. 

Efforts are being made to offset 
the shortage by speeding up pro- 
duction of vegetable proteins, such 
as alfalfa meal, linseed meal, etc. 
This production has and will be 
further increased, but due to the 
special machinery, skill and other 
things required, no huge over- 
night expansion is feasible. 

In dairy production chief weak- 
ness is the shortage of help. Last 
year, Canada produced a recerd 
flow of milk, 17.5 billion pounds, 
which is the raw material for all 
dairy products -e~- butter, cheese, 
ice cream, fluid milk for direct 
urban consumption and canned 
milk for overseas, 

This year, the authorities have 
asked for an increase of approxi- 
mately 6%, most of which is re- 
quired for the amazing gain in 


| been sold to other farmers, there 




































































the consumption of fluid milk by? 
munition and other workers sup- 
erimposed on a steadily increas- 
ing national milk demand over 
the’ past 35 years. Whether the 
authorities will get the 6% in- 


especially pasture, hay and grain 
this summer, and- availability of 
skilled ‘labor. 

Only a man who knows some- 
thing about cows and scientific 
feeding is of much use to the 
dairy farmer.-Cows must be milk- 
ed twice'a day, Sundays and holi- 
days included, and it has always 
been: difficult to get men to. do 
this chore. Now with sharp com- 
petition from war industry and 
the armed services, the problern 
is greatly aggravated. 

There has been some liquida- 
tion of dairy herds in and about 
the big industrial centres of the 
east. Where these” herds have 


has been no loss in national pro- 
duction, but when cows have been 
fattened and gone to the butcher, 
thén that is the end of their con- 
tribution to the milk flow. It is 
feared that considerable of this 
dairy’ cow fattening went on last 
winter. 
Current Production 


Detailed and up-to-date produc- 
tion figures are not available, but 
so far, it is believed that Cana- 
dian farmers have made some 
progress in meeting the extended 
goals demanded of them, After a 
poor start hog slaughterings are 
now running better than a year 
ago. Cattle are down slightly in 
number but due to larger weights 
are gaining in tonnage of meat 
produced. Introduction of meat 
rationing® this spring, too, will 
help steady demand. 

Butter is substantially ahead of 
last year and much above the 
average. Here again, rationing 
has been effective,-and for the 
first time in the last two years 
some real surplus is being cre- 
ated. 

Cheese is down, but the real 
producing season is just barely 
started. However, there is some 
worry about cheese as in the com- 
plicated and delicate price bal- 
ance between all dairy products, 
farmers believe cheese is not in 
line, though its price today is sub- 
stantially above 18 months ago. 
Total milk production is believed 
holding near last year’s levels 
which was the highest ever and 
abundant pastures in most parts 
of Canada now will insure the 
maintenance of this rate for at 
least the-néxt six weeks, 

On top of the change in the do- 
mestic situation, are our heavier 
food exports to Britain and our 
other allies. These are guaranteed 
by the government so far as it is 
humanly possible. A summary of 
them is given in a tabulatio& on 
page 21. 

How far we will be able to meet 
these huge commitments ‘remains 
to be seen. In some cases, as with 
bacon, we are actually exporting 
close to our pre-war total produc- 
tion, 

Detailed figures are. not avail- 
able, nor, for obvious military 
reasons would publication be per- 
mitted. ‘So far, however, it is be- 
lieved that we are holding our 
own in all lines except eggs. With 
some further possible economies, 
in the domestic market and fav- 
orable weather, most export goals 
will be met. 







Canada's larder is by no means empty. Elevators like these, at Fort William, Port 
Arthur and other places, are filled with grain, carry-over from previous crops . » « 


e : ca 


. «. but grain now stored at western points is needed in eastern Canada as livestock 
feed. Above, piled elevator roof high, this western grain awaits shipping space. 


This year, however, the movement of grain‘from west to east presents a transporta- 
tion problem greater than ever. Grain carriers are requisitioned for ore, coal . .« 





Production Gor Viclory 
— One of « Monthly Series = | 3 
Report for June — Food, Agriculture, 
Farm Implements. Y 
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Shell production in a Canadian form 


or overland haul is 
, ‘implement plant, now making weapons, 


Boypower successfully replaces lost aes 


_ manpower on many Canadian farms, 


d history's greatest peck. 
Nonetheless, the problem must be solved if the grain is to be turned into meat and food, 
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War has added few new lines 
te Canadian farm production, but 
it has had a | nd effect on 
some of those already in exist- 
ence, Prior to the present conflict, 
Canadian agriculture was divided 
into fairly regular zones in which 
farming followed the same gen- 
eral pattern, Today those old zone 
limits are either wiped out or 
sharply changed. 

Before the war, a vast area of 
the Prairie Provinces was almost 
exclusively devoted to -vheat with 
a fringe of coarse grain growing 
around the edges. Along the bor- 
der was ranch country for cattle 
and sheep. True, there was some 
dairy development, especially in 
Manitoba and Alberta, and also 
hog raising, but speaking gener- 
ally this was largely grain coun- 
try and wheat was King. 

In the east was rhixed farming, 
Cairying, poultry raising and beef, 
with the general trend continuing | 
slowly and steadily away from | 
beef and cheese, toward butter | 
and fluid milk production. In spe- | 
cially suited small areas of east- 
ern Canada and \British Columbia 
there was intensive development 
of fruit, vegetable and tobacco 
growing. 

An Amazing Change 
That was the general picture 


in’ 1939 but since then and espe- 


cially in the last 24 months, there 
has been an amazing change. 

A dominant factor in _ this 
change has been our war export 
of foods. Quickly separated from 
continental Europe by Hitler’s 
194° conquest, this export has 
been geared almost entirely to the 
demands of Great Britain, al- 
though lately other United Na- 
tions, especially Russia, are also 
beginning to be a factor, 

Biggest emphasis has been on 
concentrated food, dairy, poultry 
and meat products, things that 
take up a minimum of desper- 
ately-needed ocean shipping space 
and yet pack high nutrition value. 


- By intensive development of her 


limited agricultural resources, 
(field crop acreage has been 
boosted 50%) besieged Great Bri- 
tain has been able to increase sub- 
stantially her own output of bulky 
cereals. The exact extent of this 
boosting is still a military secret, 
but it is generally known that a 
great deal of shipping space 
which would normally be used 
for importing grain, has been 
made available in this way for 
more concenirated foods and mu- 
nitions. 
Bacon and Cheese 

From Canada, the major food 

items wanted in the early days 


arming For the_ | 
_ War Changes the Pattern of Canadian Agriculture) _ 
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National Film photo. 


A big shipment of canned meat arrives at an overseas port. 


and annual contracts for these—) raised in Ontario than in all the} bacon and cheese, supplies were 
rest of Canada put together. To-|simply diverted from the home 
day commercial output in Alberta | market and Canadian consumers 
exceeds that of Ontario and there | had to use something else or do 


details are shown in a table else- 


where in this issue—have been 
stepped up steadily in the last 
three years. 

To get the extra production re- 
quired, cheese factories, which are 
largely concentrated in eastern 
Ontario and western Quebec, 
were encouraged to operate lon- 
ger in the season. Normally most 


Poultry Expansion 


has been tremendous expansion | without. Usually they tried to use 
|in Saskatchewan and Manitoba.| something else and as a result 


shortages quickly developed in 


A similar development has/| substituted products such as beef, 
taken place although more re-/| eggs and butter. 
cently with poultry. Normally! To a certain extent this diver- 
Canada did not export any eggs /| sion is still true and especially so 


War has changed the patiern of Canadian farming— 
has underlined the importance of such things as dairy, 
poultry and meat products, which take up a minimum 
of desperately-needed shipping space but pack high 
nutritional value. Canadian agriculture has rapidly in- 
creased output of these products — an accomplishment 


doubly notable because of 


the labor shortage. Today 


the Dominion is growing an important part of the con- 
centrated food supply of the United Nations, as well as 


cereals, 


of them opened May 1 and closed 
Oct. 1. Since the war more of 
them have operated right through 
the season. 

Whole milk, the basic raw ma- 
terial for all dairy products, was 
diverted from other dairy lines to 
cheese. 

To get the hogs—we plan to 
raise eight million in Canada this 
year compared with just half that 
many in prewar days—the auth- 
Grities depended more and more 
upon the Prairie provinces. At 


of the war were cheese and bacon one time there were more hogs 


EVERAL sath ago th 


, 


—— 


in the newer types of foods now 
wafited in quantity by Great Bri- 
tain and other United Nations. 
But as the war program of agri- 
culture developed, so did total 
output of the chief products 
wanted overseas. 

This vast increase in the output 
of meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts comes from a total agricul- 
tural plant of exactly the same 
size in acreage as before the war 
and actually operating with ma- 
terially smaller working staff. | 

In contrast to the first great 
war there has been no new virgin 


to speak of and domestic con- | /and exploited this time. The ex- 
sumption was only moderate. To- | ‘T@ hogs, extra eggs, extra dairy 


day huge exports in dry or pow- 


products have come from farms 


dered form are being asked by already developed and in produc- 
Great Britain and our domestic tion in 1939. To meet the increas- 
consumption as in all food prod-|ed demand ‘sharp adjustments 
ucts, has increased to an extra- have had to be made at the be- 


ordinary degree. . 
At first some of this war ex- 


ginning of the assembly line. 
To,get the feed to grow the 


pansion in export demand was | hogs, chickens and cattle, farm- 
handled more as a reshuffling of | TS have switched from wheat to 
the domestic and export market | Coarse grain and fodder, This has 


than by increasing total produc- 
tian. f 





e Canadian Ciskcsinnkt was 


requested to package part of Britain's 1943 requirements 
of 63,000,000 dozen dried eggs in 5-ounce packages. 
Instead of leaving the method of packaging to individual 
packers, the Canadian Government decided to find out 
what was the best package and standardize on this. The 
problem was referred to the National Research Council by 
the Special Products Board. 


Somerville Limited volunteered the experience of their 
Packaging Technicians and co-operated in these investiga- 
tions. Over a period of months their Sales Service Depart- 
ment made up a variety of suggested types of samples and 
these were ~w to rigorous tests and conditions, both 
in their own laboratory and at the National Research 


Hf you are interested in seeing other examples of Somerville 
packaging, write for free copy of Somerville "Package" 


meant very substantial expansion 
in the acreage of barley, oats, hay 


To fill British demands for | 24 pasture. In the four-year per- 





To Move Grain 


This Summer 


Plan Will Avoid Repeti- 
tion of Winter Feed 
Shortage 


In a move to prevent a repe- 
tition of the feed grain shortage 
such as that caused by transpor- 
tation difficulties last winter, 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner 
has announced that the govern- 
ment would encourage the move- 
ment of feed grains from west to 
east during the summer months. 
The heavy rail traffic on Canadian 
railways was severely curtailed 
for a great part of last winter by 
unusually severe weather condi- 
tions, and as a result only a part 
of required feed grain supplies 
were moved. — 

The pressure on the transcon- 
tinental transportation systems 
has not lessened, and it is evident 
that some plan in moving grain 
shipments to the east is necessary. 
A lack of available shipping on the 
Great Lakes makes grain move- 
ments increasingly reliant on rail 
facilities, 

Under the War Measures Act, 
the Trgasury Board has author- 
ized expenditures up to $1 million 
to offset charges for storage, carry- 
ing charges, insurance and other 
legitimate charges in connection 
with the early movement of grain 
from the west. As a result it is 
hoped that this winter a farmer 
will be able to buy grain which 


‘ 


Council. has been stored all summer in the 

The results of these and « jon fussowd dale from. ton 

se and export tests showed that the recel elivery the 
° ° elevators at Fort William. 

§ bag-in-carton container gave the best over-all results. itis eg besh eee i 

Somerville Limited are using this bag-in-carton con- crease in livestock population and 

tainer for the export of Canadian dried eggs to Britain. # Zalling-aff of teed production in 


the east that feed grain require- 
ments in that area this year will 
be at least one and a half times as 
large as last year. 

Farmers in the easteri provinces 
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iod our wheat acreage has been 


reduced from 26.5 millions to 21.6, 


or a decrease of 20%, and coarse 
grains, hay and pasture have been 


raise the new livestock, thousands 
and thousands of stables, pig and 
chicken pens have’ been built. 
There are many farms in West- 
ern Canada where a few years 
ago hardly a cow, pig or a chicken 
were being raised, which today 
are turning off 300 hogs a year, 
and have substantial herds of 
cattle and big flocks of poultry. 
It is this major change, rather 
than the comparatively minor de- 
velopment of industrial crops 


_| which are grown for the produc- 


tion of alcohol, rubber, drugs, oil, 
ete., that is causing most concern 
to agricultural postwar planners. 

Back in the long armistice be- 
tween World Wars 1 and 2, Cana- 
dian farm exports consisted large- 
ly of wheat, regarding which 
some market difficulty was being 
experienced, and moderate 
amounts of bacon and cheese. 
There was, too, some live cattle 
exports usually to the United 
States but occasionally to Britain, 

Today, Canadian farmers still 
have a lot of wheat to ship, the 
reduced acreage last fall produc- 
ing the largest total crop in his- 
tory, but in addition they have 
developed huge exportable sur- 
pluses of bacon, cheese, evaporat- 
ed milk, eggs, poultry, and before 
the war is over we may have sev- 
eral other lines including beef. 

Britain has always been Can- 
ada’s biggest export food market, 
but she depended on_us for only 
a smal) portion of her total needs. 
Much greater supplies of meat 
and dairy products came from 
Denmark, Holland, New Zealand, 
Australia and the Argentine, all 
of which are either cut off or 
greatly restricted now. After the 
war when world shipping and 
shipping lines have been restored 
and when agricultural foundation 
stocks have been rebuilt in devas- 
tated Europe, the problem of 
using the new war generated 
food capacity in Canada will have 
to be tackled, 
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we our normal occupation is 
—"¥ the making of first-class’ equip- 
ment for keeping things COLD, we | 
are. now preoccupied with making 
units to turn the HEAT on the Axis. 
The reputation of the Kelvinator or- 
ganization for tuming out finely- 
machined parts and for general effi- 
ciency, earned us the’ privilege of 
putting the same skills to work for 
the victory of the United Nations. . 


KELVINAT 






; : to Food PRODUCTION 
| is Food PRESERVATION! 


upped to the same extent, To|f 


4 


Meantime, 


OR OF CANADA, LIMITED 


LONDON, ONTARIO 


‘When that has been won, we'll be 
" back to offer to Canadian homes, 
‘institutions; hospitals, hotels, stores, 
restaurants, etc., the finest Kelvinator 
equipment ever produced — which 
is saying a great deal. 
our research and en- 
gineering departments are hard at 
work, planning and experimenting 
for results that will still further en- 
hance the fame and goodwill at- 
‘tached to the name “Kelvinator.” 
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Many Farmers File First Income Tax Returns 


Thousands of Canadian farmers 
filed income tax forms this month 
for the first time in‘their exper- 
ience; farm incomes having been 
increased and tax.exemptions hav- 
ing been lowered, 

The .Department of National 
Revenue took’steps to simplify the 
income tax form for the farmers 
as much as possible and to provide 
answers to practically every ques- 
tiort which the farmer was likely 
to ask when he sat down to com- 
plete his form: 


Income tax regulations apply to 


farmers as they do to all other 


pyoduce which has been used in 


groups. A single farmer with a|/your home) and add them to- 


net income of more than $660 and 
a married farmer with a net in- 
come of $1,200 must file a 1942 tax 
return. : 

Where the farmer is in a differ- 
ent position from many other 
wage-earners is at the point where 
he must decide what is his “net 
income.” The department simpli- 
fied the method of determining a 
farmer’s net income as follows: 

(1) List your 1942 farm receipts 
(including value of saleable farm 


gether. 


(2) List your 1942 farm ex- 
penses (including depreciation) 
and add them together. 


(3) Subtract the total of your 
farm expenses from the total of 
your farm receipts. The remainder 
is the net income of your farm. 


(4) Add to the net income of 
your farm your 1942 net income 
from non-farm sources, if any. The 
result is your total net income. 








THE FLYING TRACTOR 


a "Flying Tractor” may be an exag- 
geration . . . but the new tractor farmers 
have wanted to buy is flying today 
«+. piloted over Germany, pezhaps, by the 
very boy who would be driving it over 
peaceful fields at home, tilling the fertile soil, 
or harvesting the ripened grain. 
But tractors won't always fly and sons won't : 


always fight. 


There's a new day coming 


when tractors and men will be 
back at work on the farm. New 
tractors and implements will be 
needed and money invested in 
Wear Savings Certificates, 
Stamps and Bonds now, will be 
readily available when the 
time comes to purchase new 
farming equipment. 

Buy War Savings Stamps, Cer- 
tificates and Bonds today so 
that when that new day dawns, 
you can purchase your GOODI- 
SON Approved Power Farming 
Equipment ... the same reli- 


° * 
able equipment that the'name GOODISON 
has identified for more than half a century. 


Now — for the time being — 


take care of 


present machinery. Maintain and keep it in 
good repair to get every possible hour of 

service — thereby postponing the day when 
it will have to be replaced. Let us help you 


in this . .. write us today concerning youir 
maintenance problems for we have estab- 


ER LI e 





lished at our factory and at 
our branches, special service 
departments to provide expert 
factory service in overhauling 
your tractor and implements — 
to put them in perfect shape for 
next season. 

Now is the time to make prep- 
arations for future needs — for 
next season, by thoroughly re-. 


‘conditioning our present equip- 


ment and, for post-war require- 
ments, by carefully,storing our 


Capital in War Savings Certifi- 


cates, Stamps and Bonds, 


The GOODISON Approved Power Furming Equipment Warranty will be found oa GOODISON 
Threshers, GOODISON Feed Mixers, GOODISON-OLIVER Tractors, OLIVER Plows, OLIVER Com- 
'  ‘bines and all other OLIVER Farm Implements distributed by GOODISON. 








are being urged to estimate and 
order their feed grain require- 
ments for next winter as soon as 
possible. In addition, the Agricul- 
ture Department recommends that 
they store all the grain possible in 
their own bins, 
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8. C. Fisheries 
B.C. Fisheries 


VANCOUVER.—As in the other 
war years, British Columbia's fish- 
; ing industry, of far greater eco- 
' nomic importance than that of any 
‘ other Canadian province, expects 
‘ to make a substantial contribution 
this season to the United Nation’s |’ 
: food stores; but it is doubtful whe- 
. ther production will be as great as 
in 1942. 
Several adverse factors prevail 
' this year that were absent in 1942. 
' For instance, 1942 was a ‘big year” 
' for sockeye on the Fraser river— 
one of the four-year cycle years 
guring which, from time beyond 
memory or record, the salmon 
have invariably run more heavily 
than in others. 


And last year witnessed the big- 
gest sockeye year on the Fraser 
since the disastrous slide in 1913 
at Hell’s Gate, when the fishery 
was threatened with complete 
ruin. The big catch, coupled with 
unusually high prices due to heavy ! 


PORES 


More than ever depends this year on B.C.'s salmon fishers 


purposes. Although the Canadian 
| Government has assisted the pack- 
export demand, gave the salmon} ers to restore their tonnage 
season a spectacular quality whieh | through subsidizing “the construc- 
will probably be lacking during | tion of seiners and packers, so far 
the coming season, less than ten of these vessels have 
been built, while the government 
took scores of boats of all sizes for 
the navy. _ 
Jap Fieet Redistributed 

The. Japanese will be .absent 
from the industry this year, too, 
but in 1942 the white fishermen 


Prices and Trade Board instruct- 
ed the Dominion fisheries depart- 
ment here that in future half of all 
halibut delivered by Canadian 
boats must be frozen, the balance 
being free to be disposed of on the 
fresh fish market or exported to 
the United States, 

Inasmuch as the halibut season 
would normally close on June 15 


Disappointed Over Price 


The salmon season officially 
opens in British Columbia this 
year on July 1, Several days ago 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board announced that prices 
which would be paid this year by 
the British ministry of food for 
the salmon would be the same as 
paid last year. There was consid- 
erable disappointment in the in- 
dustry, because the packers point- 
ed out, in vain, that costs of pro- 
duction had increased consider- 
ably since last year and.that even 
in 1942 the margin of profit was 
exceedingly low. The individual 
fishermen protested through their 
unions, and even ‘declared that 
they might not go to sea again 
when the season began, 


This threat, however, seems 
hardly likely to be carried out. Re- 
gardless of what the fishermen 
may think of the prices, salmon 
fishing usually offers one of the 
most profitable sources of liveli- 
hood during its comparatively 
brief season. There is little doubt 
but that a fleet of usual propor- 
tions will be on the salmon ground 
when the season opens, 

“They will go fishing because 
they realize that this is war and 
that fishing for salmon is serious 


more than anything else, by the 
fishermen, At best, they could 


_ Salmon run on the Fraser river in four-year cycles 
and chronologically this should be a year, of relatively 
emall catch, but Canadians should get some of this 
favorite food, according to present plang. Halibut and 
herring, two other major kinds of fish caught by B. C. 
fishermen are also being made available to the Canadian 
market, not always with the enthusiastic approval of the 
fisherman who likes the higher priced 'U. S. market. 
Labor shortages are felt but the former Japanese-owned 
fleet is now operating under new ownership. 


and Indians demonstrated that) not land more than two million 
operations could be carried on very | pounds of halibut to the freezers 
well without the little brown men, | during the balance of the season, 
who at one time virtually domi-| without an extension. 


nated the west coast salmon fish- Figures showing actual stocks of 
eries. At the outset of war with| halibut in western Canadian freez- 
Japan, the Royal Canadian Navy | ers are unobtainable, but they are 
rounded up more than 1,200 Ja-| not believed to be anything near 
panese fishing vessels+the entire the total at a corresponding period 
fleet—and promptly demobilized|jast year, The price for freezer 
them. The Japanese fishermen} halibut has been fixed, while that 
: ; were subsequently evacuated from | for fresh halibut has been open, 
eetbutio: a the ‘mportant con-| the coastal areas, so that for the| and the American market in Seat- 
RE ae _ war —— ft first time in more than 40 years} tje has been paying consistently 
The wicaieatal ea packer t0ld| riot a single Japanese engaged in higher prices for, and getting, the 
se the fishing industry in British Col- | Canadian-caught fish. 
eee _ ee eee There was a suggestion that with 
plained to Ottawa regarding the| The Japanese boats were gradu- h 
i inti . 2 only one trip left for them, many 
price setup, pointing out that the | ally disposed of to various pack- British Columbia: halibut boats 
1942 price schedule was for export | ing companies, individual fisher-|_. : : 
i i a might refuse to make the final trip 
only while this year some 200,000| men and other interests. In fish- a ot cS 
of the season in view of the em 
cases of canned salmon will be re-| boat tonnage the removal of the . sks : 
leased hed ti k tr bargo against selling in the high 
ease for t e domestic market, re- | Japanese represents no deficit, ex- er eel 
quiring additional cost of labelling |cept for possibly a temporary . sae 
and distribution for which there is | reduction in efficiency because no| , -"e& Was also the possibility 
no provision for,compensation. | one will question the skill of the| tat the gery trae: 
Another factor likely to inter-| average Japanese fisherman re- Commission, ee ne Se or 
wi . : | oan ; i + diction over operation of the hali- 
fere with production to some ex- | gardless of personal opinion as to , 
: ‘ rahi ame) wthethae ar nr: . but fishery off the west coast of 
tent is that the fishing fleets are | whether or not he should be perm- A : 
sill severely reduced through! anently banned frém such a stra- British Columbia and Alaska, 
might decide to extend the season 


government action in requisition- | tegic industry. : f 

: ; . other 
» aval pat: Early and permit the catch of an 
ing the better craft for naval patro] arly in June the Wartime Soro eniificds wieunidn over tne Ganka 


set at the beginning of the season. 

This decision would depend on 

whether such relaxation in the 

regulations would imperil the 

long-term conservation program 

which has so far been conspicu- 

ously successful in restoring to im- 

portant proportions an industry 

* | that seemed headed for extinction 
as a result of over-fishing. 















































Herring for Canadians 


Thousands of cases of British 
Columbia herring, packed in to- 
mato sauce, will be available to the 
Canadian market'this year. It was 
originally intended that the entire 
pack of British Columbia salmon 
and herring would be taken by the 
British Government, as in 1942, 
but some adjustments have been 
made and the result is that the 
herring packed in tall cans will 
not be required for export. In 
other words, more than 50,000 
cases of Grade A British Columbia 





Canning Sugar 


Now Allocated 


The total amount of sugar to be 
allotted throughout Canada. for 
for canning purposes is 100 million 
lbs., about half the amount for 
which applications were received. 
In all, 99.4 millions lbs. was allo- 
cated among the provinces on a 
basis of approximately 11 pounds 
per application. The remainder 
was held in reserve. | 

Distribution among the prov- 
inces was as follows: 


Today, when every quality of nerve, bone and muscle 


is steeled for the supreme test of war, Canadian Canned 
Salmon is selected to nourish and sustain the Empire's 
fighting millions. A fact worth remembering in times of 
peace, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LIMITED 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Prevecy) 4,418,900 
New Ch sracedes etare oe 
CUBOC i isons s vepevoceren esdeee” 2 400 
Ontario Tee eererrrer yy eeeeeee oe. 
Manitoba .....6ese-00% Secedens 7,291 
Saskatchewan ....+.. aesheteves 8,211,600 
Alberta =~ -.cicsccvvccsovesevoges 
British Columbia ocsscsecceses 7,280,400 
ee 
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Forecast Smaller Salmon Pack This 
Former Jap-owned F ishing Fleet Now Operated by Canadians 


















this order was regarded as a token |. 
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herring will be released for the 
home market. ; 

The 1942-43 pack of herring was 
not as great as the record-breaking 
one million-case pack of the prev- 
ious year, There is no telling what 
it will be during the coming year, 
as herring and pilchard on the west 
coast are inclined to be erratic in 
their appearance and cannot be 
counted on with the same degree of 
accuracy as in the case of other 
commercial species. 

The herring industry has made 
more pronounced wartime gains 
than any other, so far as British 
Columbia fisheries are concerned. 
Before the war there was no mar- 
ket for B. C. herring in the United 
Kingdom, and only about 30,000 
cases were annually packed, chief- 
ly for sale to the Orient, In the 
1940-41 season production had 
skyrocketed to 653,000 cases, and 
this was doubled the following 
year, 


Fish Oil and Meal 


Packers report that fish oil and 
fishmeal output this year will de- 


pend on the catch of the various | 
species involved, notably herring | 
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other fish offal that finds its way 
from the. canneries to the reduc- 
tion plants. There is a continuing 
demand for fish oil-and meal, with 
favorable prices, and the packing 
companies plan to operate as many 
reduction plants as can be eco- 
nomically done. 

Manpower supply, as in other 
war years, may apply the brakes 
to fish production in British: Col- 
umbia to some extent. There is no 
doubt that many fishermen have 
found full-time employment in 
shipyards and other industry as 
well as in the active services and 
the fisheries cannot count on many 
of them to return for seasonal jobs. 
On the other hand, fishermen are 
given a high priority by National 
Selective Service and men of ex- 
perience in the industry will be 
encouraged to continue at their 
calling even though it may mean 
temporarily leaving another im- 
portant job. 

Pilchard oil is used mostly in 
soap and paints. The meal makes 
good cattle feed. The extent of its 
production this summer, as prev- 
iously mentioned, will depend on 
the occurrence of the fish off Van- 


and pilchard, while there is always | couver Island later in the year. 


a certain proportion of salmon and 
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‘ MASSEY-HARRIS PRODUCTS 


Wings for “Avro-Anson” 


Transit boxes for shells 
Anti-aircraft gun mounts 
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The whaling fleet will go to sea 


ARMAMENTS IMPLEMENTS 
* ‘Tanks Tractors 
Links for tank tracks Tillage machines 


Seeding machines 


] : a Hay Making machines 
Wings for “Mosquitos Harvesting machines 
Metal fittings for aircraft Vehicles 

40 mm. shells Manure spreaders 
25-pounder shells Saw outfits 
4.5” shells Pulpers 


Feed cutters 
Grain grinders 


Sights for anti-ai , 

vor seb ete — mills 
Cargo truck bodies ee a 
Carrier bodies UMP ;acks 
Personnel carrier bodies Wheelbarrows 
Workshop carriers Potato sprayers 
Trailer vans Orchard spcayers 
Aerial towers and masts _Corn shellers 
Cable reels and racks Power units 
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again from its home port at Vie- 


toria, as the demand for oil and |. 


Looking to the future, fishing 
operators in British Columbia are 
more confident than ever, for they 
believe that the problems of hali- 
but and salmon conservation are 
now being effectively solved, In 
this work the two international 
commissions have been of tre- 
mendous service, one dealing ex- 
clusively with halibut of the north- 
west coast.arid the other the sock- 
eye salmon of the'Fraser River 
fishery. 

The ‘sockeye commission, ap- 
pointed in 1938, has to continue 
two more years of study before it 
will be authorized to lay down a 
definite set of regulations to con- 


|trol the fishery and divide the 


catch between Canada and the 
United States. ‘The commission is 
also responsible for making recom- 
mendations to the two govern- 
ments rege"ding means of remov- 


ing obstructions to the passage of 


salmon in the Fraser river. 


The principal barrier is Hell’s| 


Gate, where a rockslide in 1913 all 
but dammed the channel. Most of 


the debris was removed soon after} _ 


wards, but it has been a long, up- 
hill struggle to restore the original 
volume of the salmon run up the 
river. , 

Last year’s big season, with the 
heaviest catch of sockeye since the 
slide, indicated that the river fish- 
ery, believed to be worth poten- 


tially more than $30 millions a} given to the House of Commons 


year, is being returned to a semb- 
lance of its one-time greatness, 
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* Excessive bearing wear is.a primary 
cause of engine room trouble involv- 
ing costly and often dangerous delays 
in. port and at sea. But where lubri- 
cating efficiency is constantly main- 
tained with De Laval.Oil Purifers on a level comparable 
only with that:of new, unused oil, the hazards and losses of 
an idle engine room are reduced to just about zero! 

It’s: the ability of De Laval Oil Purifiers to remove all the 

purities which destroy lubricating oil efficiency—water, 
ciuine: metdllic particles, pipe scale and similar dirt—and to 


keep the oil thoroughly clean all of the time that has won 
them acclaim in engine rooms on the seven seas! Over 50% 
of the world’s deep-sea tonnage—as well as innumerable 
tugs, dredges and other craft—use De Laval Oil Purifiers to 

rotect both equipment and operating profits. Write for 
Bulletin No, 110. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH 
WINNIPEG ‘VANCOUVER 






MONTREAL 
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SHORTWAVE STATION 6f the CBC. As soon as the sta- 
A shortwave broadcasting sta-| tion was authorized by order-in- 
tion, planned. by the Canadian | council the corporation called for 
Broadcasting Corp., is not ex-|tenders on equipment and ac- 
pected to be in operation for 14| cepted the lowest tender. Priority 
months. This was the information | difficu’‘ies were encountered but 
: after considerable negotiation 
authority had been obfained to 
procure the necessary material. 


radio , committee. by Augustin 
Frigon, assistant general manager 
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' MASSEY-HARRIS PRODUCTS AREINTHE 
FRONT LINE 


‘The men-who blast our enemies from. the skies, the seas, the land 5 5 ¢ the 
men, who bring/our food up from rich Canadian soil <:.are both saluted 
and served by the men and women at Massey-Harris, 


Vital parts: for guns, tanks and planes.are made to hairline measure- 


ments. Rugged strength and surging power-are built-into tractors, binders 
and other machinery to speed farm production: ’ 


_<—- 7 


‘Our pledge to the Man in Battle Dress and the Man in Overalls: We'll 










MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


make the kind of equipment that will help you most—and we'll deliver it 
in ever-mounting volume, 
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By B. T. HUSTON 
Editer, Canadian Grocer 


The supply position of wholesale 
and retail grocers today is some- 
what like that of the farm boy who 
was askeil by the city visitor if the 
cows gave milk. “No,” was the 
reply, “they don’t give any. We've 
got to go and get it from them.” 

In pre-war days the wholesaler 
and large retailer stayed in their 
offices and waited for the inevit- 
able salesman—maybe 20 or 30 a 
day—to call with an offer to sell. 
The quality of the goods and the 
price had to be competitive or the 
salesman left empty handed. 

That was only 3% years ago. 
Since then a lot of water has gone 
over the mill dam. Today, they 
are going out to try to get the 
goods from the manufacturer or 
producer—and in many instances 
they’re not having much luck. 

Shortages of food products are 
due to a number of causes, the 
following among them: 


1, Lack of labor on farms and 
in canningend other ufactur- 
ing plants. 


2. Heavy exports of such items 
as bacon, hams, canned salmon, 
herring and eggs to the Old 
Country. 

3. Government restrictions in 
whole or in part against certain 
import foods, and ingredients that 
go into the manufacture of foods 
in Canada. 

4. Freezing of goods in ware- 
houses of manufacturers and 
wholesalers for Munitions and 
Supply by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. +) 

5. Submarine sinkings which 
have cut arrivals of such products 
as tea, coffee, molasses, nuts, 
gelatin. 

6. Tin container restrictions. 

- 7. Lack of adequate ceilings on 

certain manufacturers. 

8. Slowness of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in issu 
ing orders dealing with ceilings 
on new foods, margins, etc. 

This combination of circum- 
stances, due to the war, is nar- 
rowing the range of foods avail- 
able in jobbers’ warehouses and on 
retail shelves; # 

The labor front problemi is per- 
haps foremost. Last year and this 


Grocers’ Toughest Job Not to Sell But Buy Merc 


Peg 





Before the war, wholesale and retail grocers concen- 
trated on selling more goods. Today they aren’t worried 
about selling, but shout buying. Supplies grow steadily 
harder to find. Huge overseas shipments of food, 
restrictions on imports from foreign countries, lack of , 
labor on farms and in canneries, curtailment of the use 


of metal for containers — these add gp to shortages, 


rationing, and headaches for the grocery trade. 





largely a servant of the weather-) This, coupled with early frosts, cut 


man and must work fast with all 
the help he can get at the right 
moment. Because of war activi- 
ties and increased demand he’s 
called upon to increase production 
in many foods 20 t# 30%. If he 
doesn’t grow crops, the canner 


the pack by more than a million 
cases. On top of that a substantial 
percentage of the pack was taken 
for the armed forces, Corn, which 
is the other main vegetable, was 
only an average pack and for 
weeks many shelves in grocery 


doesn't pack. In 1942, shortage of| stores haven't had any. 


labor, abetted by the weather, re- 


Peaches and pears are the big 


, , due to. the extremely cold weather 


last-winter and the heavy rains in 
May and early June. Only highly 
favorable weather from now on 
will provide us with fair packs. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has taken canning restric- 
tions off more fruits and vege- 
tables in an endeavor to get bigger 
packs of certain items to help re- 


.| place deficits that are bound to oc- 


cur in others. An endeavor is also 
being made to allow canners to 
pack certain U. 8. fruits such as 
pears and grapefruit. The Depart- 
ment of. Munitions and Suppy is 
sure to take even larger propor- 
| tions of the 1943 packs than of last 
year’s, The Armed Forces must 
come first. 
Labor outlook on the farm and 
in food manufacturing plants is 
not any too favorable, although if 
crops are short it may not be seri- 
ous. Provision has been mede in 





Meat for the armed forces comes ahead of civilian demands. 7 | f 


sulted in comparatively small 
packs of important fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Peas were an exception, with the 


so many men have left the farms | largest pack in history put into 
in Canada to enter the armed/cans. But it was different with to- 
forces of to work in war equip-|matoes~our main canning crop. 
ment plants that production has | Tomato planting, scuffling and 
suffered. Farm wages can’t begin | picking require ten times as much 
to compete with those paid in| work as growing and harvesting 


munitions plants. The farmer js peas, and labor wasn’t available.|ers are facing further ‘reductions | 
ee Ss eesti? 







fruit crops, and, though the formet 


certain areas for aid from high 


presented a bumpér yield {n'1942,| school students. This fall we may 
warm weather brought the fruit| be faced with rationing of canned 


on in a hurry and canners didn’t 
have the necessary labor to handle 
it quickly enough. ~ As a result the 
peach pack was less than in prev- 
fous year and that of pears about 


the same, 


foods. 
i Ottawa Controls 

Ottawa controls are affecting 
volume of wholesale and retail 
grocers. These controls are many~- 
| sided. To save foreign exchange, 


This year wholesalers and retail- | imports of many foods are banned 


Food Production 








} Kssential to Victory 


Statement to shareholders from Theodore G. Montague, 
President of The Borden’ Company Limited 


6 AS THIS war progresses, public attention is being focussed 
more sharply upon the essential role of Industry in 
helping to secure ultimate victory for the democracies of the 


world. 


“Only through the mustering of our total industrial 
facilities in the grim business of fighting a war shall we win 


that war. 


“In our. preoccupation with the drama of monster 
weapons, let us not forget that the proper provision of food 
for the men who man these -weapons, und the men and. 
women who manufacture them, is as essential to victory as 
the weapons themselves, - 


“We at Borden’s have been called upon to devote a sub- 


stantial part of our total productive capacities to the require. 
ments of our fighting men and our Allies. 


’ 


“Admittedly, the job of Supplying these food products 
lacks the spectacular appeal of plane or tank manufacture, | 
but their production, in adequate amounts, is most impor: 
tant in the steady movement towards victory.”. ; 


THE BORDEN COMPANY LIMITED | 





and others are curtailed. We can’t, 
| for instance, bring in canned fruits 
and vegetables and fruit juices 
from the United States and we 
used to import over 200,000 cases, 
Canned fish from non-British 
countries, such as sardines from 
Spain and ahrimp from the United 
| States, is out. Our quotas of dried 
fruits from Australia and Califor- 
‘nia are greatly-Teduced, So are 
| those on nuts from various coun- 
| tries and on olives from Spain. Im- 
| ports of rice, peanuts, dates, figs 
are regulated and restricted. Dates 
formerly came from Iran and Iraq 
but becauée of transportation diffi- 
culties they can’t be brought in. 

All we get are from California. 

Similarly, figs that used to come 

from Turkey now reach us from 

California in greatly tfeduced 

quantities. Imports of tea, coffee 
j}and sugar are controlled and ra- 
| tioning is eutting sales. 

Cut Canning Quotas 
| At home, the WPTB last year 
istopped the canning of apples, 
apple sauce, apple juice (except 
for the armed forces), darrots, peas 
and carrots, pork and beans, 
| beets, spaghetti, macaroni and dog 
foods, and restricted production of 
certain other canned foods from 50 
to 100% of 1941. Asparagus could 
be canned up to only 75% of that 
year; pumpkin, squash, 50%. 

But now, it has developed, we are 
not going to be as short on tin plate 
as authorities anticipated and the 
gate ia being opened a little wider 
this year for sonie of the above 
products: Less than 2% of a tin 
can is tin and substantial supplies 
are’ coming up ftom Bolivia. 
United States detinning operations 
| are helping out. 
| Wholesale and retail grocers 
have at times beendaced with re- 

duced stocks of cheese, bacon, 
canned salmon, herring, because of 
our commitments to the British 
Ministry of Food. Most of our 
cheese and bacon, large quantities 
of eggs, and all our 1942° salmon 
and herring packs went or will go 
overseas, 
Submarine Toll 

The submarine has taken a ter- 
rifie toll of food imports destined 
for.Canada, Shiploads of tea, cof- 
fee, raw sugar, Molasses, nuts, 
gelatin, etc., lie on the bottom. of: 
the ocean, : Due to this, as well as 
the need for ships to transport 
vital war material, we have sugar, 
tea and coffee rationing, Tea sales 
by the trade have been cut by 40% 
of normal, are now running around 
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close to 40 millions before the war. 

Coffee sales are well down, but 
not to same extent, and every one 
with a sweet tooth is familiar with 
the cut in sugar. 

Government Control 

Price contro] is tending to re- 
strict production, More beef would 
have been produced with export 
prices available to farmers. The 
maple syrup crop this spring was 
curtailed because of fixing of 
prices which producers felt were 
too low. Tomato acreage is re- 
duced this year because farmers 
say the fixed price to processors 
plus the increased subsidy isn’t 
yet sufficient to warrant increased 
labor expenditures. |. 

A number of strawberry and 
raspberry fields have been plowed 
under for the same reason. Beet 
sugar growers last year didn’t feel 
that the fixed prices warranted 
them employing labor to plant 
normal acreage and as a result one 
of the large refineries in Ontario 
was closed. This year the situation 
is the same. Sugar rationing and 
reduced imports have closed cane 
refineries in Montreal and Halifax. 

Ceilings too, have played their 
part in curtailed sales by food dis- 
tributors. One example: last year 
prices and mark-ups were so fixed 
by the WPTB that the jobber was 
pushed out of the honey distribu- 
tion picture. On staple foods in the 
cost-of-living index (and some 
being paid to maintain ceilings—or 
outside) where subsidiaries are 
even to push prices lower than 
those in the base period — the 
board months ago adopted a new 
price control policy. 

Since then it has fixed maximum 
prices “at the top” on scores of 
items and named maximum mark- 
ups to both wholesaler and re- 
tailer. Because ‘of the constant 
changes in food pricés up and 
down, depending on supply and 
demand and higher costs, the 
board found it couldn’t hold prices 
to the ceiling without paying im- 
mense subsidies. 

Today most lines of canned 
foods, brooms, bulk macaroni, rice, 
canned fish, dried fruits, potatoes, 
all cuts of beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
Oranges, bananas, and a score and 
one other products have their 
prices set at the manufacturing or 
production end with maximum 
markups allowed both wholesaler 
and retailer)’ This has tended to 
put price control on a basis which 


Gan be definitely checked by the | 


board’s inspectors whereas scarce- 
ly anybody can prove base period 
prices, It has been a great help to 
the food trades, the only fly in the 
ointment being that distributors 
are confined to their base period 
markups on each item regardless 
of the maximums fixed. 


Markups Too Low 

Since they have lost so many of 
their longer margin, profitable 
items, largely through import, 
transportation and other restric- 
tions, base period markups on 
staples ate not sufficient. The 
trade has, however, been fortunate 
in having a number of practical 
men employed by the board to 
work out problems. 

Several manufacturers have 
been bringing out new products 
under special permit and there are 
many complaints that control offi- 
cials have been slow in issuing per- 
mits and setting ceilings. Dis- 
tributofs are constantly on the 
lookout for such goods to help re- 
place ttiose which are lost. 

So far, business as measured by 
sales has been holding up well, due 
to various reasgohs, although in 
many instances net profits are 
lower. 

There has been no scarcity in 
any of the grain cereals, and since 
there’s more money in circulation, 
more are consumed, 

There have been plenty of such 
products as vinegar, pickles, 
Salices, Cocoa, cleansers, etc. 

New products are being offered 
such as dehydrated soups, dehy- 
dtated apples, dehydrated dog 
foods, which are taking the places 
of the canned. Both wholesalers 
and retailers have been playing up 
more and more fresh fruits and 
vegetables on which there are no 
ceilings—potatoes, onions, oranges 
and bananas excepted. 

Prices High 


In spite of ceilings, prices on | 


many items are higher. “Price con- 
trol” as against price ceilings has 
resulted-in most lines under such 
control being officially advanced 
in price, 

The public, with plenty of money 
to spend, has been buying the 
foods that are available. : 

Old stocks; that have been’ in 
basements and warehouses for 
months, have been selling readily. 
utors stocked heavily 
on certain foods prior to restric- 

Operating costs have been cut 
through elimination or cyrtailment 
of delivery, less help, fewer bad 


only 25 million Ibs. a year against debts, 


The swing over of Canada ’s metal industry 
time has 


of our output is ear-marked for war. 


to ultimate Victory, we have not lost sight of our 
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to war- ers. The limitations and 
included the facilities afford- t, make the need for Re- 

ed by the ‘workers, plant and equipment of 
edlar le Limited. Approximately 100% The work of our Research Department zoes 
The Pediar People Bea on ... testing, impro and creating the “Metal, 
Built” Products that » One day, carry on the 
Although devoting every effort in contributing Pedlar reputation for durability and unquestioned 

quailty. 


PEDIAR PEOPLE 


June 26, 1949". 
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%& A MILLION LOAVES OF BREAD 


to the Armed Forces in camp 





ke MANY MILLION BISCUITS - 


to United Nations fighting services 
_ In all parts of the world 





That is Wesion’s part in the great contributioh 
the food manufacturers are making in this nek 


Weston’s bakeries in’ Canade, England and. the 


United States are “all out” in the service of those wh 
fight for freedom. a 





Weston’s Biscuits with the 8th Army 


Britain's victorious-8th Army had Westoa’s English 
Quality Biscuits to cheer and sustain 
Alamein to Cap Bon. ee 
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Experts Say Maybe, But Think More | Research Needed ‘ | 


A wave of enthusiasm in the 
United States for a home-size de- 
hydrator, to enable victory gard- 
eners to preserve their surplus 
food, does not seem to have spread 
across the border. Canadian ap- 

jiance manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers tell The Financial Post 
they are somewhat doubtful about 
the whole idea in its present form. 

An executive of one appliance 
‘ eompany, questioned by The Fin- 


_ ancial Post, doubted whether the 


average housewife, starting out | 
to preserve the bounty from her} 
victory garden, would exercise 
the patience and skill required in 
dehydration, 

The inexperienced person might 
easily slip. ap on.one of the con- 
ditions essential to successful de- 
hydration, and spoil good food. 

Who would get the blame? The 
maker of the gadget, appliance 
manufacturers in Canada answer. | 
They don't want to be blamed for 
marketing a device that doesn’t 
come up to anticipations. 

“Can Instead of Dehydrate” 

“The home dehydrator is neither } 
feasible nor necessary,” said the | 
home economist of a big utility 
company. She added that suffi-| 
cient sealers have beer produced | 
under government regulation to 
take care of the demand for 1943 
and 1944. There are also plenty 
of new jar rings. 

Her advice: “Can instead of 
dehydrate.” 

“Home dehydration is like home | 
medication,” said the general sales 
manager of a large canning plant. | 
‘It is best to let the experts take 
care of any treatment or process 
that is intricate and calls for ex- 








pert skill.” 


He did not think home dehy- 
drators at all likely to affeet the 
canning industry, which this year 
plans to pack everything avail- 
able. 

The head of a dehydration firm, 
whose output is earmarked for 
the government, stated that dehy- 
drating difficulties were ‘aggra- 
vated when the weather is humid. 
“As the peak season for home de- 
hydrating would. be July and 
August—months which are often 
very humid — the person dehy- 
drating at home is going to run 
into plenty of trouble,” he said. 
“Iiewe have to call in government 
teciniciams to advise and check 
on our product, how can the av- 
erage housewife expect to fick the 
same problems?” 


An’ insulated wooden cabinet | and “changes it into a dehydrator 


with a.one-bushel capacity, one 
American home dehydrator con- 
tains eight glass trays to hold 
foodstuffs, five 200-watt electric 
bulbs to do the heating, and an 
electric fan to circulate the 
air. The size of a small ice-box, 
it can be manufactured to retail 
at $25 with fan, or $20 without it. 

It was originated by research 
workers of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and University of Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station in response to the need 
expressed by the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Agriculture for 
some device to preserve foods 
while eliminating use of metal in 
tans. The U. S. Government re- 








to meet 


ization, 


leased materials for the manufac- | ing something similar in Canada. 
ture of 100,000 units. ‘ 
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Canada’s 500 ships of war. Before the war, Canada 
had only 15 ships in her Navy. Now she has more 
than 500. This expansion is. an accomplishment of 
which any nation might justly be proud ... 
500 ships ae paint, much of it specially designed 

e 
Canada’s war at sea. To the task of supplying this 
paint, International has wholeheartedly devoted the 
trained efforts of 
equipment and training of its worldwide organ- 
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This plant dehydrates eggs for shipment overseas 


They think, however, that this 
boom -in ‘dehydrators “has been 
stimulated by abnormal - condi- 
tions which do mot allow the time. 
essential for the development of 
eae sound technique, public educa- 

American __ publications are’ tion, the certain knowledge of 
advertising electric stoves with a; what can and cannot be ex- 
special “dehydrating kit,” a wood-| pected.” 
frame with cloth cover which fits! Vegetables which can be.dehy- 


Dehydrated food emerges one- 
tenth of its original size, and‘de- 
hydration requires no sugar, glass 
jars, rubber seals, pressure cook- 
ers. 





The boom in home dehydrators — streamlined cabin- 

’ ets which you plug in the wall and use for drying your 
surplus garden produce— has swept United States, but 
hasn’t aroused any excitement in Canada, Businessmen 
in the electrical appliance and merchandising fields are 
rather leery about selling the cabinets. Unless the public 
has been adequately instructed in how to handle them- 
they foresee risk of much unwarranted food spoilage . 
and many disheartened buyers. 









over the oven rack of your stove | drated most successfully are corn 


beans, peas, carrots. and okra. 
More care is required in dehydrat- 
ing leafy-vegetables such as.spin- 
ach and broceoli. Apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, plums, 
prunes may be dehydrated, but 
strawberries lose too much of 





in one simple operation.” 


A home dehydrator manufac- 
tured by the Tennessee Valley 
Associates is the size of a kitchen 
table and is finished in white. 
Likewise Georgia Power Co. en- 
gineers have developed a food 
dehydrator of the circulating 
type. It is heated by nine 100- 
watt bulbs. The air is circulated 
by an eight-inch or.ten-inch do- 
mestic electric fan, mounted at 
the top of the cabinet. Another 
company is talking up a five-shelf 
dehydrator with bulb attachment 
retailing at $5.98. 

Some Canadian electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers have dis- 
cussed the possibility of develop- 

















cess. 






liott of the. Consumer Section of 
the Marketing Service of the. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
the flavor of fruits and vegetables 
is somewhat changed in drying 
and the vitamin value destroyed 
by long exposure to the oxygen 









CANADA BUILDS 
AND PAINTS 


These‘ 


peculiarly strenuous conditions of 


its chemists and the technical 


D.N.D. Naval Service Photo 


of. the air, Therefore, drying 
should be used as a method of 
home preservation only when 


‘home canning is not practical. 
' To dehydrate successfully the} 


housekeeper must .use tree-rip- 
ened fruit, free from blemishes or 
bruises, and vegetables should be 
table-fresh, tender, crisp, thor- 
oughly clean and in prime condi- 


| tion. Fruits and vegetables should 


be dried immediately after gath- 
ering. All vegetables must be 
blanched before drying and fruit 
should either be syrup blanched 
or sulphured. Fruits with especi- 
ally tough skins need to be dipped 
in lye solution to decrease drying 
time. 

There must be generous, even 
flow of air through the dehy- 
drator, and sufficient heat to dry 
fruit or vegetables in minimum 
time, but not enough to. scorch 
them. Dried food must then be 
stored in moisture- and insect- 
proof containers in a cool, dry, 
dark place. : 

In the Toronto district it is 
estimated that if a load of eight 


[trays of vegetables were dehy- 


drated during a period of ‘ten 
hours, it would cost about 32 cents 


= | for electricity, 


‘When Canadian and American 
soldiers overseas in World War I 
were fed dried foods, the result 
was not happy. The dehydrated 
products tasted like anything but 
the original, They tasted most 
like hay. This flavor bugaboo of 
dried foods was tracked down by 
researchers who found it was due 
to the activity of enzymes—those 
curious biological catalysts pres- 
ent in all living matter. They dis- 
covered , that pre-heating or 
blanching prevented activation of 
enzymes, 

In view of the difficulties in 
dehydrating, together with inade- 
quate work on the units to date, 
the appraisal of the home dehy- 
drator by L, K. Harper, president 
of the National Dehydration As- 
sociation, is of interest. “Equip- 
ment for dehydration today takes 
the form of incomplete and un- 
scientific contraptions and may 
create public aversion for even 
properly processed dehydrated 
foods, and in this sense may be a 


menace to our industry,” he said. 


Black Market Operation in U.K. 
Gets Offenders Long Sentences 


There is in Britain no black mar- 
ket such as exists in many Euro- 
pean countries, where there are 
recognized black market prices for 
many goods, and illegal dealings 
interfere seriously. with supplies 


their flavor and color in the pro- ito the legitimate market. 


But there are some “black mar- 


According to Miss Edith L. El-| ket transactions” in Britain—sales 


at illegal prices of goods not ac- 
quired through normal distribu- 
tion channels. Although small in 
volume, these dealings are treated 
very seriously by the government, 
because of the possible effects 
upon civilian morale, 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


This is particularly so where 
food is concerned, 


The main steps taken against the 
black market in food have been as 
follows: First, the Ministry of 
Food’s enforcement organization 
has been strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of many additional in- 
spectors. Second, the penalties 
which ,the court can inflict have 
been increased. In 1942 an order 
was issued increasing the maxi- 
mum term of imprisonment from 
three years to 14 years. 


In addition, unless there are spe- 
cial circumstances, the court must 
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BEHIND the task at hand stands 
-all Canada. So has she ever 
' stood when freedom of these 

shores was threatened. 


We know that we fight for the 
survival of our free’ world. 
Against that world has been 
thrown all the evil power that 
cunning brains, with long 
to Loy ea could contrive, What- 
eir initial success, in the 

end we shall prevail. 
We know not only what we fight. 
against; we know the~kind of 
eis 2 world we fight for. We hold in 
contempt the slave philosophy 
which causes Nazi prisoners cap- 
tured by the United Nations to 
whimper, “I am but a little man, 








Given wisdom and determination, 
the war furrows we turn today 
with pain and sacrifice can be 
made to lead to a free world in 
which all men can apply the mar- 
vels of modern science. and tech- 
nology to the enrichment of life. 
In the laboratories of Canadian 
industry wait many of the de- 
signs and ideas that can be shared 
as realities in the world to- 
morrow. 


International Harvester, with 110 
years of service to world agricul- 
ture behind it, prepares for the 
future while it fights today’s war 
production battles. Our long- 
time objec*tive is, as always to 
reduce the time and toil that men 


years 


, I do not know. The fuehrer ; 
knows.” everywhere must apply to their 

: most essential requirement — 

Here in Canada we know we have food. Thereby the lives of ‘all 


the opportunity to do our part 


men will be enriched. 


in the shaping of a great destiny. 


sighted not 


~ 


impose a fine equal to the profit 
which the offender has derived 
from his offense. The fine is not 
limited to the amount of the 
profit; a further $20,000 (£5,000) 
or three times the illegal price de- 
manded for the goods, whichever 
is the greater, may be added. 

Third, all traders in foods must 
be licensed by the Ministry of 
Food, and in serious cases the 
license is withdrawn. This pro- 
vides a powerful deterrent to any 
trader tempted to indulge in illegal 
dealings. Retailers had been sub- 
ject to licensing since the begin- 
ning of the war, but since Aug., 
1941, wholesalers also have had 
to be licensed. The general policy 
is to grant licenses only to those 
who were established in the food 
trades before the war. 


It would be tragically short- 


it, all the more when the fighting 
is the toughest and the home 
sacrifices greatest.. What is won 


at such great cost. cannot be 
risked to chance. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


When peace comes, International 
Harvester of Canada will be 
ready to supply the needs of 
agriculture, of motor transport, 
and of industrial power. Then, 
as always, you can count on 
Harvester. 


to keep our eyes on 
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of Canada, Lid. 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 








Food Shipped to U. K. in 1942 


Unit Quantity Value 
Bacon and hams ....ccccccscecsscosces CWte 5,249,519 $99,723,873 
Wheat SPSSESSSESCSHEE SHE SESSOSREEEOSEOOESE bus. 90,086,714 77,518,820 
Cheese Seeeeee eee eee eeseoeeeteesesees ewt, 1,313,740 24,558,965 
Wheat flour eeteeteet oat eeteeeseeserteae bbls. 4,666,781 20,742,992 
Canned salmon ....ccccssssecsencesces CWhe 738,518 13,860,849 
Eggs, dried SPSS OSSOESETESE EOE TOS EESEs Ib. 7,661,817 7,733,195 
Canned sea herring eeseeteseseeeeesece cwt. 493,367 4,414,994 
Canned meats, 0.0.P. ..cccccccscccccese. ID. 5,681,112 1,491,462 
Eggs in shell eer eeerees eet eee eeeeeeeeeece daz. 4,374,640 1,367,900 
Oat meal, rolled oats. ....s.cececcccces CWt. 272,141 1,086,486 
Fish oil, n.0.p. Sree see soeeeteseetesesets gal. 179,033 1,058,408 


Food Contracts With Britain 


(For 12 month periods roughly corresponding with calendar year) 
1943 1942 





Total Price Total Price 
Cheese .......... 125,000,000 Ibs. 20 cts. 112,000,006 Ibs. 14.4 cts, 
Evaporated milk. 668,000 Ibs. $4.45 case , 658,000,000 lbs. $4.00 case 
MegeP eve acee « 63,000,000doz. 33.37 cts. 6,900,000 doz. 26'4 
Bacon ........ 675,000,000 Ibs. 21.75cts.  600,000,000Ibs. 19.78 cts. 


*Shipped in dried form. 
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Packers Meet War's: 


| . | Agricultural 
jout a gun! 
Supply Bacon and Beef Wanted as Weapons of War 
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| 2. , with only one left,hehadto 4, The Lightning is used as acamera plane because 
PS srlecwepastu ceca eee rienigr. J oifiepolled back the it can fly faster, higher, and farther than any enemy 







LOCKHEED LIGHTNING OUTFLEW THIR- ipeill delves the 
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“and testing. From hundreds of wind tunnel experi- 
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Bringing a tremendous increase | spring of 1940 that gave.the ex- 
in the demand for meats, war | port of bacon its great impetus. As 
the months passed Canada was 


, threw out a challenge to the Cana- 
dian packing industry for increas- | asked for more and more bacon 
ed supplies: Meats in various | the steady expansion being shown 
forms have been supplied for civil | in annual-contracts as follows: 
and military needs at home, and : 
in substantial volume, especially |, Year: Lb. 
bacon, for overseas. ; , 


In recent months in addition to | IOADs1OES 00 vicdadvcocteadteces 
meeting the needs of Canada and 
her allies, it has been felt prepara- | Which beef is the most important, 
tions should be made to supply the has also shown large expansion, 
people of Europe when the inva- although not as spectacular as has 
sion starts. Meat has thus become 
a@ weapon of war. 


As a packing house product jit 
falls into: two main: categories, 
cured méats, mainly bacon and 
hams, and fresh meats, mainly 
beef but also pork, veal and lamb. 
While all classes have been sup- 
plied in larger quantities since the 
war began, it is in cured meats, 
especially bacon, the greatest 
achievement lies. 

This year Canadian packers will 
send approximately 700 million 
lbs. of bacon and hams to the 
United Kingdom which compares 
with a pre-war export of 192 mil- 
lion Ibs. in 1937 and 170 million 
Ibs. in 1938, the last full year be- 
fore war was declared. From the 
beginning of the war to the end of 
the 1941-42 packing season it is 
estimated over 1.3 billion lbs. of 
baton has been shipped to Britain. 


Growth in Production 

The growth in production is 
shown by the statistics of 
slaughterings at government in- 
spected establishments. *In 1942 
the number of hogs processed in 
Canadian packing plants was al- 
most 6.2 millions compared with 
3.6 millions in 1939. This year the 
figure is expected to come close to 
8 millions or more than 100% over 
1939. The 34 export packing plants 
in Canada, therefore, are handling 
about twice as many hogs as they 
did in 1939, accomplished with 
comparatively little expansion in 
plant facilities or the number 
empleyed. 
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occurred in hogs. 


More Beef Slaughtered 
Cattle slaughterings in 12 at 
970,315 head compared with 872,- 
574 in 1939, an increase of 11%. 
In 1941 the total was larger than 
in 1942 at over one million head. 


Build Export Bacon Structure 


It was possible because for some 
years before the war, Canada had 
been building an export bacon 
structure. Plant capacity had 
been expended, particularly in 
western Canada from where most 
of the increased bacon production 
has come. 


This larger packing plant capa- 


city stemmed from another causé’ have increased much more than 
dating back to. the depression of | ;,o In 


ia : the. figures. indicate. . Inspected 
the early thirties. With wheat and slaughterings of-cattle in the first 
other grain prices at an unprofit-|92 weeks of 1943: at 379,953 com- 
ably low level, western farmers in 


rsitl| pare with 386,209 in the same 
large numbers turned to mixed) period of 1942. Reports for. the 
_ farming, including hog raising. Re- 


. last two weeks have shown sub- 
sponding to long efforts of repre- | stantial increases over the corre- 
sentatives of the Dominion and ; 


2 sponding weeks last year which, if 
provincial departments of agricul-| maintained, will bring the. total 
ture, the new production was al-| wel over the 1943 figures before 
most entirely in bacon type hogs. 


long. 
The packing companies, realiz- 

ing the largé volume of this new 
raw material available in the west; 
diverted plant expansion to the 
western provinces. Accordingly 
when war broke out plant capacity 
in the west was well equipped to 


subsequent decline was due to the 
increase in the number of cattle 
killed locally and not included in 
the inspected slaughterings. 


including. those inspected and 


Veai and Lamb 
In veal and lamb, slaughterings 
have shown varying trends. The 
number of calves being slaugh- 
tered has decreased largely, it is 
believed, because farmers are 
holding back- their calves until 


Demand for fresh meats,’.of 





Hog carcasses being loaded for a’ transatlantic journey. 


It is believed much of the 1942), 


The total number of cattle killed [ 
wept. of Munitions & Supply ... 2,250,000 
160, 


Army canteens overseas ,....... i 
Red Cross : * 75,000 
Newfoundland & Br. W. Indies 250,000 





sociations-of farmers who. wanted 
to buy caftle to fatten them. The 
purchase of these feeder cattle and 
helped the farmer. to. bring them 


‘bup to the point where they were 


ready forthe market. 
The increase in supply of all 


000 | kinds of meat, however, has met a 


much greater increase in demand. 
Consumption of all.kinds of fresh 


meat in Canada in 1941 was esti-. 


mated at 129.9 lbs. per capita, an 
increase of 27.8% over 1939. Much 


sumption by the military forces 
but the civilian consumption also 
was much heavier dué to increased 
income. In addition to the do- 
mestic demand, the packers were 
asked to supply considerable quan- 
tities outside the country. 


- ‘Where the Wheat Goes - 
Some idea ‘of the requirements 


are given by the following statis- 
tics of requirements which have 


to be met weekly: 
Wartime Meat Needs 


Ships at Canadian ports ....,... 


Oe ween e were eeeeeenered 


Substantial shipments have also 


‘been made to the Alaska Highway 
and more recently meat has been 
going to the United Kingdom for 
the use of the forces and.also, it is 
believed, to build up a bank for 
the use of the people of Europe to 
be freed when the invasion starts. 


To ensure supplies for all neces- 


sary purposes, rationing of meat 
was started in Canada on a basis 
which, it is believed, can be sup- 
plied. . 


A Perishable Commodity 
Meeting the various demands 


quickly and under proper con- 
“ditiéns. Thus, from the time 4 
hog leaves the Peace River coun- 
try until it reaches thé breakfast 





















































all the time. Slaughtered at the 
packing house, it has to be pro- 
cessed, cured, baled and wrapped 
and loaded on schedule tq arrive at 
a seaport to leave on a ship on & 
certain day. Under the British con- 
tracts, 12.million Ibs..a week have 
ta be supplied. 

\ Ships sailing between Canada 
and the United Kingdom are all 
provisioned for both the going and 
the return journeys at Canadian 
ports. “Because movements are 
secret an adequate supply of meat 
has to be kept on hand which can 
be loaded without notice. All 
meats supplied have to be passed 
by the government inspectors. 


In the operating end, war has 
brought its problems too. One 
problem has been in labor supply, 
due to the competition of the 
munitions industries. At present 
it is estimated the packing indus- 
try has only about 85% of the 
staff it should have to take care of 
its output. To offset the shortage 
of men, more women are employ- 
ed. About 30% of the staffs today 
are women compared with 10% 
in normal times. These women, in 


| many cases, have taken over jobs 


formerly done by men. Women 
are even found now on the killing 
floors of abattoirs and are trim- 
ming carcasses, etc. 


Shortage of men on the farms 
has affected the packing industry 
in thé west. In normal years, 
many western farmers in the win- 
ter months take jobs in the pack- 
ing houses where their help is 
highly valued. They are physi- 
cally fit and are interested in a 
business so closely related to farm- 
ing. Now, however, shortage of 
farm labor meang less available 
for the packers. 


Some Supplies Scarce 


Supplies for the industry have 
also been harder to get. Some dif- 
ficulty was found at first in getting 
nitrate for curing, formerly ship- 
ped from South America. It is now 
obtained in large quantities from 
the United States. It was also 
feared at one time that a shortage 
of burlap and jute from India 
might be a hafidicap but this has 
been overcome and now, as a 
packer pointed out to The Finan- 
cial Post, a hog -produced/in the 
Peace River country may be pro- 
cessed in Calgary; wrapped in bur- 
lap from ‘India; sewn with cotton 
from the United States, tied with 
jute or sisal from Mexico: Diffi- 
culty has also been found in get- 
ting supplies of wood-for packing 
boxes, tubs, tierces; or large'casks, 
etc. Sawdust used in smoking 
meats has also become scarcer and 
higher in price. as more sawdust 
is used as ordinary fuel to replace 
coal where possible. 


By-Products: Wanted 
On the other hand, some of the 


by-products of the packing in- 
dustry have come into greater 


has meant much work for the| prominence. For instance, hog 











table in Britain it is kept moving. 





Russia now have to be supplied{are in keen demand and all kinds ; glands for use in medicine. 
mainly from domestgc sources | of waste materials are required for 
These bristles are usedin a variety | fertilizers, concentrated feeds, etc. | industry is working between two | products are sold under govern- 
of ways, for paint brushes, in hos- | Blood is in demand for use in | floors, one below which it cannot | ment contract and wages are 
pital beds, etc. Hides of all kinds | making plastics and various animal|go when buying livestock, the | frozen under WPTB order. 
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1. With cameras instead of guns in its nose, a P-38/ 
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ments we developed the non-stall wing chat makes 
it for a P-38 to go into a tail-spin. I's 
this sort of designing that gives every Lockheed 
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Agricultural Machinery 
‘ee ee ee, 


quipment Firms in Dual Rol 
Take Both War Needs, Essential Farm Output in Stride — 


Piows which this year will fur-| 
row the fields of North Africa, in. 
preparation for crops to feed the. 
starving peoples of Europe as 
they are released from Hitler's | 
New Order, will be, at least in 
part, the result of Canadian 
manufacturing. 

Canada is. already sending 
spare parts for farm equipment 
to North Africa, the first order, 
having been received recently 
from Oran. The fact that manu- 
facturers here are able to fill such 
demands and meet the urgent 
need in Canada for more farm 
equipment, at the same time ful-, 
filling a major program of war 
work, is a high tribute to the | 
flexibility of a division of Cana- 
dian manufacturing. 

Nor have the farm equipment 
companies neglected their out- 
look for the future. Most have 
postwar planning divisions. busy 
on new designs and equipment. 
When peace is declared, they will 
be ready to shift back to pro- | taken. 
duction of farm machinery—new | Meanwhile a new plant, ‘at 
and improved models—as soon as | Weston, Ont., has been built en- 
war priorities are lifted and sup- tirely for the production of air- 
plies of raw materials begin to.| croft parts, which it is not at 
move smoothly. present planned to convert to im- 

The aim of postwar models of plement output after the war. 
binders, combines, etc., at present} Since 1940 the list of war ma- 
appears to be to give more | terials produced by Massey-Harris 
“value” in better design and con- | has lengthened. Today it includes 
struction, Manufacturers foresee tanks, links for tank tracks, wings 
very little difference in cost. for the famous “Mosquito” fight- 

Equipment Shortage er-bomber, 40 mm., 25 pdr. and 

In the current shortage of farm | 4-5 inch shells, transit boxes for 
equipment, manufacturers. are | 40 mm. and 4.5 inch shells, anti- 
concentrating on meeting essen-'| aircraft machine gun mounts and 
tial demands by the end of this | Sights, cargo truck bodies, carrier 
year. There is a large replace- bodies, workshop carriers, trailer 
ment business in Canada, al- | V@"S, aerial towers and masts, 
though total volume-of -both-ma- | C@ble reels end racks, and naval 
chinery.and parts being produced | 842 mounts. 
is obscure. Inventories of most New Equipment 
firms were exhausted by the end| It was found that existing 
of 1942: % equipment and facilities had been 

But with production quotas of| working to a scale sufficiently 
farm machines for Canadian con- | precise to meet the stringent re- 
sumption to be raised shortly to| quirements, but that much new 
epproximately 80% of the 1940-41| equipment had to be installed 
total (present quotas allow for|and many new employees taken 
35° of “basic” tonnage) it is be-| on and trained in its use. Much 
lieved that the worst of the do-| of the new equipment was heav- 
mestic squeeze will be over.|ier than that used in previous 
Equipment companies will be} manufacture. 
able to increase their farm out-| The chief problem was found 
put, continuing their war produc-| to be coping with larger quanti- 
tion, at the same time making of material and greater 
plans for peace and a return to| quotas, rather than effecting 
normal markets. changes in shop routine. Produc- 

A major postwar market will| tion was not put on a belt sys- 
be the distressed areas of Europe.|tem, so much as new “shops 
After years of German conquest, | Within shops” opened to meet the 
it is recognized that distressed | new load. The versatility of farm 
areas may need more food sup-| implement manufacturing, ac- 


manufacture of wings for Avro- 
| Anson trainer planes was under- 


, plies than it will be possible for | cording to officials of Massey- 


other countries to send immedi-| Harris, allowed full use of po- 


‘ately. It will be necessary to-re-| tential capacities in new types 


establish Europeon farmers, so | Of work. 

that as soon as possible freed Waterloo Manufacturing 

countries will be in a position to} A smaller Canadian farm équip- 

produce their own foodstuffs. ment company which has shifted 
Thus Canadian implement/| entirely to war production is 

makers have plans under way to | Waterloo Manufacturing’ Co., 





Implement makers turn out airplane wings of plywood 











oe 


f 
—Massey-Harris photo. 


ly tripled. It was necessary to 
enlarge and revamp the entire 
interior of the plant. 

The company is now employing 
approximately 360 workers, a 
peak which was reached last 
summer, after a special school 
had been set up to train prospec- 
tive employees. Some 80 were 
successfully graduated. 

¢ Farm Labor Project 


Since the sales staff of the 
company,’ under present condi- 
tions, will be less. busy, the com- 
pany has volunteered to set up 
what it believes to be the first 
company-sponsored farm! “em- 
ployment agency” for voluntary 
and temporary city workers who 
wish in their spare time to do 
what they can to ease the present 
shortage of farm labor. 

The company will act as a cen- 
tral bureau for an area of some 
five miles radius surrounding 


Canada’s farm implement firms are meeting the de- 
mand for intreased war production and at the same time 
continuing to supply urgently needed equipment for 
the nation’s farms — war jobs of equal essentiality, A 
quick change-over is expected immediately after the war 


to total civilian production. 


will be Europe, where Axis-devastated countries will need 


implements to produce the 


will not have the facilities to supply. 


Kitchener and Waterloo, direct- 
ing workers to farms where they 
are most needed. The support of 
service clubs in the cities has 
been enlisted, and it is believed 
that workers obtained through 
the bureau will be able to ease 
considerably the tight labor sit- 
uation. 


Cockshutt Plow 


Cockshutt Plow Co, of Brant- 
ford and its subsidiaries, Frost 


develop types of machines suit- | Waterloo, Ont. Andrew Thom, | & Wood Co., Smiths Falls, Brant- 


able for Europe. Demand, it is | president, states that it is planned | 
believed, will increase as new after the war to confine manu- | 
territories are taken by the Allies | facturing to engineering parts, | 
irom Axis domination. Since and~ to import farm machinery, 
much of Europe’s farm equip-! from the United States on an 
ment is obsolete and a certain | agency basis. 
portion has in all likelihood been ' 
“remodelled” ,by the Germans Valentine tank parts for the Cana- | 
into materialsj of war, a major} dian Pacific, Railway Co., and | 
market for nefv Canadian equip- various items for John T. Hep-| 
ment is expected for at least the! burn Co. and John Inglis Co., | 
first three postwar years. | Toronto, the staff of Waterloo | 
Types of equipment likely to be | Manufacturing was scicuidniaiest 
needed are varied. There is a 
wide disparity between regional 


ford Coach & Body and Cockshutt 
Moulded Aijrcraft, have also 
adapted to the needs of war pro- 
duction with speed and efficiency. 


In the early days of the war, 
a co-operative agreement be- 


In the change-over to output of | tween Cockshutt and Solar Air- 


craft, San Diego, Cal., proved a 
major asset in the company’s 
quick expansion and conversion. 

Through job training and edu- 
cational classes already in force, 
the company grew larger on an 


















department was well equipped 
before the war, but followed the 


| _| manifolds for the Canadiar-built 


‘turned out. 


almost day to day basis. The tool 


pattern of. expansion. 
Apprentices were moved quickly 
along; others brought in to f 
their' places. Later, the highly de- 
veloped tool department enabled 
the company to handle some of 
the difficult contracts in Can- 
ade’s war program. 

Manifolds Important 


Following initial successes 
with Anson part contracts, Cock- 


shutt Plow undertook to produce | 


manifolds for the Mercury engine 
(used in the Bolingbroke bomb- 
er) and for the Perseus engine. 


‘The company also turned out 


PBY; or Catalina, and later metal 
stampings for the same plane. 

Last year, when it was decided 
to produce Lancasters and Mos- 
quitos in Canada, the firm was 
contracted in both instances. 

The subsidiary, Cockshutt 
Moulded Aircraft, was established 
and housed in a million dollar 
plant for production of molded, 
bonded and plastic fuselages for 
the Avro Anson V, 

The shell department claims to 
be notakée for its low record of 
waste, said to be one of the best 
in North America. Some millions 
of artillery shells have been 


Cockshutt also makes a ‘wide 
variety of army.truck and trailer 
bodies, and the tool department 
has undertaken a number of out- 
side contracts for other manufac- 
turers. 


International Harvester 
International Harvester, another 
large farm implement firm, has 
been filling a major war role, 
concentrating . chiefly on tank 
parts and various other mobile 


An important new market 


foodstuffs which the allies 


war equipment. 

Particularly interesuug are the 
“half-tracks” developed by the 
U. S. parent company, a hybrid 
species with a tractor tread sup- 
plying motive power et the rear 
and wheels and a motor at the 


front. Scout car bodies are being | 


made at the Canadian plant at 
Hamilton. Scout cars are an 
armored version of the ‘jeep. 
They are heavier and almost 
totally | enclosed with light 
armored plate, except for vision 
areas and provision for guns. 

Also important are the spe- 
cially designed mobile canteens, 
which have been in production 
for:some time, and are mounted 
on International one-ton, 130-in, 
wheelbase chassis, Each unit car- 
ries supplies with which to en- 
tertain troops; such as radio, mo- 
tion picture ‘equipment, games, 
and is equipped to serve as many 
as 500 with coffee or light meals 
at one time. 





veto otters! Should Kat Between Meals 


used on Canadian farms are 
necessary. Much ‘of the. machin- 
ery in Europe was horse or oxen 
drawn before the war, and will War plants should, when possible, 
be for some years after it. | provide for and allow workers to 

The war has demonstrated | have between meal snacks, accord- 
vividly that farm equipment pro- | ing to nutrition officers of the United 


duction in peacetime is an indus- States Government. Such snacks 

try vital to national welfare and | reduce fatigue and accidents; but it 

that in wartime its essentiality a that een ae 

is second only to munitions out- oe ee ing a a ee 
soft drinks. 


put, since without sufficient farm 
machinery, sufficient food would |* 
be lacking. Federal authorities | 
ellow equal priority. 


Eleven food rules for guidance of 
plant managers are given by the 
Food Distribution Administration 
of Washington. 

1. Wherever it is impossible for 
employees to secure adequate food 
ies in Canada werecannaann in the vicinity of the plant, some 
first “7 : veh & | type of plant feeding should be pro- 
‘rst to undertake output of | vided. The type of plant feeding 
munitions after the declaration of | should depend upon the size, loca- 
war. Massey-Harris, for instance, | tion, and lay-out of the plant. It may 
received its first contract from | include caféterias, canteens, lunch 
the British Supply Board only a | counters, ‘mobile’ units or packed 
few weeks after that date. Since lunches. ‘It may be " Sacer seul 
then it h; : | or a concessionnaire-managed foo 
ade been continuously in | service, It should be under the di- 


Staff additi rection of a trained nutritionist, 
slaff additions were necessary | whenever possible. 


at lirst, when engineers were par- 24-Hour Basis 

ticularly required, but no en-| 2, Food services in plants on three 
dargement of existing\ farm im- | shifts should be on a 24-hour basis. 
plement space was required. It | As some of the problems which lead 
Was usually found that warehouse | to fatigue, illness, and accidents are 
space, some previously unused, | the lack of adequate breakfasts, nu- 
some becoming available as farm | ‘Titious. packed lunches, and’ suffi- 


Massey -Harris 
The farm implement compan- | 











one shift at least. two or three 
months so that he can make the ne- 
cessary adjustments to provide for 
normal food, rest, recreation and 
sleeping habits. 

4. The length of the lunch period 
shotild be long enough to allow at 
least 15 minutes for actual consump- 
tion of food: In the majority of 
cases this would permit lunch peri- 
ods of not less than 30 minutes. 

5. Staggered lunch periods are 
recommended in order to provide 
for full utilization of labor and 
equipment and to provide for serv- 
ice to the greatest number of em- 
ployees. 

6. Plant lunches including simple 
nutritious foods at moderate prices 
are recommended as a means of en- 
couraging better food selection and 
preparation; economy in time and 


service, and conservation of food.. 


Plant lunches might include citrus 
fruit or tomato juice, meat or some 
alternates, raw vegetable salad, 
green or yellow vegetable, potato, 
milk in some form, Choice of bever- 
age should be included. : 
7. Cold lunches may be as nutri- 
tious as hot lunches if the right 
foods are selected. 
Fewer Accidents ‘ 
8. Between-meal feeding is re- 



























Give Eleven Rules for Feeding in Plants 


has increased, Between-meal re- 
freshments should consist of foods 
that may be served quickly and 
eaten without too much preliminary 
preparation on the part of the 
worker. They should consist of 
something more than candy and 
soft drinks. Bread is just as good a 
source of ready energy as any candy 


foods for between-meal feedings are 


sandwiches, or enriched or whole- 
grain bread with nutritious fillings. 


worker should consume at least one 
pint of milk daily. There is no evi- 


tion industries. However, the inclu- 


butes important proteins. 


at the right time should be encour- 
aged through the use of posters; 
articles in plant magazines and leaf- 
lets distributed to workers. 

11. Nutrition education for women 
in the families of employees is re- 











bar or soft drink. Some suitable 


tomato juice, fruit juice, milk, or 


9. Consumption of milk is to be 
encouraged. Whenever possible, each 


dence that milk is of any value in 
preventing toxic reactions in muni- 


sion of a pint of milk a day in the 
average Canadian diet is essential 
for an adequate supply of calcium, 
and Vitamin B, Milk also contri- 


10. The selection of the right food 


machinery stocks dwindled, was 
sufficient for the new projects. 

Facilities to make tools were 
increased as contracts were made 


' © supply additional calibres of 


In.the spring of -1940 the 


cient food service for swing shift 


| workers, the 24-hour basis food serv- 


ice is important for production as 

well as for health protection. ce 
3. Too frequent changes from one 

shift to another should be avoided. 


It is desirable that a worker stay on feeding» bas been, tried | production“ 


commended ‘where plants can allow 
eating near assembly lines or in 
proximity of machines, It has been 
proven that- between-meal feeding 
reduces fatigue and accidents. In 
every instance where between-meal 






ers through lectures, motion pic- 
tures, and through clubs and classes 
which may be arranged through the 


‘ 





who BAKE With FB 


: The best and most nourishing breads - 
are now baked in Gas-fired ovens. Gas — 
is the fastest, cleanest and most easily . 
controllable of fuels, ! ° 


In recent years, ‘Gas has transformed ‘ 
the baking business, making it scien- 
tifically accurate, capable ‘of produc- } 
ing better bread, cakes and pastry and | 
vastly improving the working condi- . 
tions of the men who are in the "front » 
line” of bread production. 


For health eat four to six:slices of good bread every day! 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 
















BROKEN BONES 

About 20% of casualties in mod- 

ern warfare suffer from com-| Peterborough, Ont., got fighting $39.50! 

pound fractures of arms or legs. | mad about absenteeism when only 
Seventeen war savings stamps will | 12 of his chums turned out to se 
buy one fracture set, and thou-| war savings stamps. He strode in 

sands are needed! 



































Photograph by‘ 
courtesy of the 
Canada Bread 
Company, Toronto, 
showing huge Gas- 
fired travelling 
oven in which 
bread is baked at 
automatically con- 
trolled tempera- 
ture. : 







































































Industrial Division 
124 Richmond Street West. Telephone AD. 6941 


NOT ABSENT, HE! _, himself to those. present; and, finest life-saving jacket in the 
Air Cadet Everett Hayes, of} walked out. with stamp sales of| world, and an order for 75,000 
has béen placed. The cost of one. 

SAVING LIVES jacket is estimated at $15, so buy 


‘The Royal Canadian Navy has|one or more with war savings 


a. nearby restaurant, introduce§§|developed what is regarded as the | stamps and certificates. 









10 FIGHT A TON-MILE GIANT — 


L. TAKES strong, sturdy corrugated boxés' to“ stand Yup~ under “the” pressure*and” pounding rof 
doubled ton-mileage traffic. Boxes that take their part ... and yours... when they're" jostled 
‘and shoved and stepped on by Mr. R. R. Ton-mileage. Sure, this giant is rough and tough; he has. 
his sleeves rolled up to_win the _war. But now, more_than“ever, he" respects _rugged_ corrugated 


packaging.. 


® \ 


‘You’ will toof You'll respect it because it prevents unnecessary waste of man-power, machines, 
‘matérials and time. You'll respect it because it’s a practical éost-cutter. And,’ you'll be“surprised 
to: learn’ how’ economically corrugated boxes’can be engineered to cushion the’multiplied jolts 
‘of “war-time shipping.. 
For’ an accurate cost estimate,‘ get) in} touch. with. the: H- &; D- Package.Laboratery},You'll 
welcome the overall savings it can show you, 


BETTER SEE Ys’ AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING WAR MATERIALS 





‘THERE'S A WORLD OF INFORMATION IN THESE PREE,“TEXT,BOOKLETS™ 


"Quick enswers ro shipping questions ther pep up frequently; simple solutions te problems of distribution’ 
under any condifiont=that's what you'll find in this “refresher course’. in packaging. For tree copies, 


write ee s 


|  HINDE & AUCH susie plies TORONTO 


Protec! the Product 
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Reconciling urgent need for 
greater production of foods and 
shortages of farm help and farm 
machinery presents an immediate 
problem in this country and 
others. 

Manufacture of farm imple- 
mefits requires use of metals and 
top priority on metals has had to 
be granted to direct war equip- 
ment. Farm labor has moved to 
higher-paid munitions work or in- 

‘to the armed forces. At the same 
time urgent need for more food 
for ourselves and our allies, and 
for foods which require intensive 
use of labor, makes the problem 
more difficult. 

It has been highlighted recently 
by indications that the first dras- 
tically reduced quota of metals for 
making new farm machinery 
would be raised and by efforts to 
move farm workers back to their 
original jobs. 

During the depression farm 
equipment was allowed to decline, 
production of machinery and ‘im- 
plements in Canada in 1932 and 
1933 being less than 20% of 1930 
level. Recovery began about 1935 
but the 1930 levels of production 
were not again reached until 1941 
when the selling value of farm 
machinery production in Canada 
reached $34.4 millions, The 1940 
figure, upon which current re- 
duced production quotas have 
been based, was $22.6 millions. 
The value of imports of agricul- 
tural machinery into Canada was 
$30.7 millions. 

Since the end of 1941 curtail- 
ment of production has been re- 
quired in some degree and as a 
consequence it is said that amount 
and condition of machinery on the 
farm has declined. 


Ontario Surveys Needs 


In a survey described as “the 
most comprehensive ever attempt- 
ed by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture,” made in the early 
part of 1942, it was found that 
some 23% of the farmers required 
new implements and 36% needed 
machinery repairs. 

The Ontario survey showed that 
one of every three to five farms 
had tractors and that number of 

- farms to each tractor disc, culti- 
a | 


Allow Larger Materi 


Need for F arm Machines Great as ‘Labor Seance e ee 


arene or plow varied from three to 
nine, depending on which district 
was mentioned. The survey fur- 
ther showed that while one out 
of each 13 to 16 farms was equip- 
ped with milking machines, only 
one out of each 63 to 266 farms had 
combines in Ontario. . 

While it is impossible to tell 
from these figures exactly what 
degree of mechanization has been 
attained in the province, they do 
show that the process is by no 
means complete. 


The first restrictions on produc- 
tion were set for the period Nov. 


















figures were revised, raising the 
over-all quota on new machinery 
to about 35%. ~~ 
Raise Next Year's Quota 

Soon figures will be released 
giving the allotments to be made 
available for the 1944 crop year. 
In the United States it is now pro- 
posed that 78% of 1940 production 
be the figure allowed and, ‘since 
it is evident that Canadian plans 
are closely co-ordinated “with 
those of the U..S., it may reason- 
ably be expected that the Cana- 
dian figure will approximate this. 

The new figures for Canada will 


suger k beets, more vital than ever, being loaded automatically. 


1, 1941, to Oct. 31, 1942, and 
amounted to about 85% of 1940’s 
over-all tonnage for repairs, re- 
placements and new machines. 
Production and import quotas for 
the period Nov. 1, 1942 to Oct. 31, 
1943, were based on 1942 figures. 
Attachments were alloted 40% by 
weight of the 1940 imports and 
production and repair parts 150% 
by weight. New machinery was 
given a quota of approximately 
25% of 1940 tonnage. Each type 
of machine wag dealt with separ- 
ately and, in a few cases, princi- 
pally dairy equipment, the 
original quotas were a full 100% 

The inadequacy of these allot- 
ments has been increasingly real- 


be based upon a combination of 
1940 and 1941 production which, 
it is understood, will allow the 
inclusion of some newer types of 
machinery practically, or entirely, 
excluded under the former basis. 


Shortages of materials, even 
under the old system of drastic 
quota reductions, has meant that 
even the 35% quota might not 
actually be attained in time for 
the seeding and harvesting sea- 
sons this year, The Financial Post 
is told. The period taken was from 
Nov.'1, 1942, to Oct. 31, 1943. 

The new enlarged program will 


¢-} not begin on Nov. 1 this year, but 


instead will run from July 1 to 
June 30, 1944, The Financial:Post 


ized, however, and in March the! is told. This will mean that the 
























GLUCOSE 
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t Yesst 
| Canned Soups 


Prepared Mustard 
Textiles 


Foundries 
Paperboard 


s 


- rewar days these ingredients were very enscally used—as adding extra 

ity—in the production of many prepared foods. Today, when the Food 
Ladostty i is developed to its utmost to meet wartime needs, products made from 
corn are more in demand than ever before, 


Canned Vegetables - 
Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 


CROWN BRAND SYRUP 
BENSON'S CORN STARCH - 


CORN SERVES 
CANADA'S FOOD INDUSTRIES 





Many branches of the Food Indistry depend upon these 
products made from corn as essential ingredients. 


- CORN SYRUPS | 


CORN STARCHES 


A vast _ ntity of Canadian grown corn is employed in the manufacture of 
uable aids to industry—a boon to Canadian farmers. 


PRODUCTS MADE FROM CORN BY THE CANADA STARCH COMPANY ‘LIMITED 
| ARE EXTENSIVELY USED- IN THE*FOLLOWING FOOD INDUSTRIES:— 


Canning and Preserving 
‘ Custard and Pudding Powders 


Rice Polishing 

Sausage and Meat Packing 
Brewing 

Sugar and Salt Packing 
Chocolate Milk 

Ice Cream 

Sherbert 


OTHER INDUSTRIES, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY ENGAGED IN WAR EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTION, UTILIZE OUR PRODUCTS MADE FROM CORN. 


Corrugated Containers 
Tanning 
Insulating Materials 


The CANADA STARCH COMPANY Limited 
Montreal - 
The oldest and largest Canadian Manufacturers. of products frem corn, 


Also Manufacturers of 


CORN OIL 


Toronto 


LILY WHITE SYRUP 
 CANABA CORN STARCH - MAZOLA 


Famous packaged products serving the Nation—as nourishing and 
delicious foods for the Armed Forces as well as in Canadian homes, 
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Baking 
“Confectionery 

Crystallized Fruits 

Mince Meat 

Soda Fountain Syrups 

Caramel! Color 

Baking Powder 


Alloy Steels 
Explosives 
Ore Dressing 
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major portion ot: ‘the. enlarged 
quotas will be available from the 

of the 1944 season. It 
is not intended that this shall pre- 
vent this year’s program from be- 
oe completed and the two pro- 


Jue te Desanakeb tums Yeas 


Confronted with the necessity 
of conserving as far as possible 
existing supplies of machinery, 
and of making full use of any 
means available to expand pro- 
duction, both implement compan- 
ies and the provincial govern- 
ments have expanded and intensi- 
fied their normal peacetime ac- 
tivities at farmer instruction. 


Massey-Harris Co, Ltd., for in- 
stance, besides maintaining its 
normal repair and maintenance 
service throughout the country, 
circulates movies illustrating the 
need for proper care of machin-|. 
ery, and the best means of accom- 
plishing it. Lectures were deliv- 
ered along with these showings. 


The Ontario Farni Implement 
Committee has undertaken to 
give 106 short courses in various 


| parts of the province devoted to 


instruction in farm repair work. 
Over 3,000 farmers have attended 
these classes. 


® 

Farmers’ meetings have also 
been held at which exhibits of 
some 40 “homemade labor-saving 
devices were presented, including 
such things as harvesting rakes 
and self-feeders. These meetings 
have also emphasized that more 
co-operation between the farmers 
would contribute to the more ef- 
fective use of available machin- 
ery. Much of- this homemade 
equipment may become obsolete 
when new machines become avail- 
able. 

Great strides have been made in 
recent years in developing tract- 
ors and implements of a size suit- 
ed to the needs of the individual 
farmer. For some time before the 
war the efficiency of the small 
tractor had been improved, 
making tractor power feasible for 
farms of almost every size and 
type. 

Some implement makers main- 
tain that another promising devel- 
opment at the moment is the self- 
propelled combine, though only 
producéd in the larger sizes as yet. 





_ PIN MONEY 
Corvettes cost about $700,000. 


If Canadian housewives saved just |. 


one cent of every dollar they spend 
—they could buy enough war sav- 
ings stamps to pay for two new 
Corvettes every month. 


np 


war, 
a major Japanese offensive 
stinging defeat. As 
Chinese victories. on 
Yangtse front; the 
China’s rice bowl 

nce has been removed, for a time 
at least, and the many-pronged 
Japanese drive on Chungking 
itself has been turned back. 

In the war of attrition, how- 
ever, reliable sources insist that 
China is facing the most serious 
situation yet encountered. Japan’s 
success must be measured in the 
extent to which commodity short- 
ages prevail and how far those 
shortages lead to commodity 
hoarding, currency speculation 
and inflation. . All of those mor- 
ale-destroyers are said to be pres- 
ent in disturbing measure in 
China today. 

One authoritative source says it 
is not unusual for commodity 
prices to be 60 or 70 times thé 
usual pre-war prices of 1937. Rice 
is reported to have risen in price 
more than 100% in the last six 
years; cotton is so scarce that only 
the wealthy can afford to buy 
clothes. 


Food Shortage Chronic . 

The food supply problem has 
been chronic in China, even in 
peacetime, according to an official 
Chinese statement, which goes on 
to state that the war has aggravat- 
ed that condition in numerous 
ways, for even peacetime China, 
one of the world’s leading agricul- 
tural countries, never produced 
enough food for her own use, and 
only large imports of wheat, sugar 
and rice served to maintain a pre- 

carious balance between demand 
and supply. 

According to a government sur- 
vey made shortly before the war, 
the average apnual production of 
food crops, chiefly rice and wheat, 
amounted to approximately 125 
million tons. It was estimated 
that this quantity was sufficient to 
meet the frugal needs of only 90% 
of the population while imports 
accounted for only 2.25% of the 
deficiency. Many millions of Ch.- 
nese often went to bed hungry. 

During the war, imports have 
deen almost entirely cut off, the 
invaders have laid waste large 
areas and have burned, consumed 
or carried off vast quantities of 
food. Much farm land in the bat- 
tle zones lies unused, and the sup- 
ply of farm labor has had to be 
depleted heavily by the army. 
Transportation difficulties and 
population movement complicate 
the situation. Normally, about 
75% of China’s population is en- 
gaged in agriculture. A great num- 





Annual Production of Pig Clubs 
In Britain 10,000 Tons Bacon 


Great Britain now has more 
than 2,500 Pig Clubs, object of 
which is to increase output of 
bacon. 

They are run in two ways. 
Either a certain number of 
people, not less than five, join 
together in a Pig Club, each keep- 
ing his own pig; or the club may 
be run co-operatively with every- 
thing shared in common and the 
pigs kept in buildings rented by 
the club. They are allowed a 
small ration of pig meal—as much 
as can be spared to them from 

ime to time—but are fed mainly 
on household scraps. 

Up to eight pigs a year may be 
kept, on condition that half that 
number is sold to swell the com- 
mon pool of pig meat. The other 


‘half may be consumed by the 


owners, who can either kill and 
cure them at home or send them 
to an approved bacon factory. All 
restrictive by-laws about pig- 
keeping have been set aside, and 
in practice anyone may now keep 
a pig anywhere, provided it does 
not endanger public health. The 
Pig Clubs are now producing 
9,000 to 10,000 tons of bacon an- 
nually, about 60% of which is 
sold to the Ministry of Food, 
Domestic Rabbit Clubs have 


also been formed under the gen- 
eral direction of the Domestic 
Poultry Keepers’ Council in Eng- 
land and Wales and of the Scot- 
tish Gardens and Allotments 
Committee in Scotland. Domestic 
rabbit producers breeding rabbits 
for flesh or fur receive a ration 
of seven pounds of feed a quarter 
for each breeding doe if they be- 
long to an organized rabbit club. 
To obtain the ration, clubs are re- 
quired to sell not less than 50% 
of the rabbit meat produced to 
the common pool, either through 
retailers, British restaurants, or 
school and factory canteens. 

In some cases hen clubs model- 
led on the lines of the pig clubs 


have been started. Domestic 


poultry keepers have been en- 
couraged in the same way as pig 
keepers by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Ministry of Food, 
with a view to utilizing kitchen 
waste in the production of food. 
In June it was estimated that 
there were about a million do- 
mestic poultry keepers, and they, 
together with the commercial 
poultry keepers, received a ra- 
tion of balanced meal to give 
body to the kitchen waste which 
forms the bulk of the domestic 
hens’ food. 


Canada’s ’43 Farm Program 





(Thousandths of Units) 
: Average Actual 1943 
over 
Animals and Production Production Goalfor 1942 
Animal Production: 1936-40 1942 1943 % 
Beef cattle .......... ood. No. 1,075 1,11 1,220 9.0 
aos ee reeeeeneees eseces a in 7139 120 —1L4 
eeereerne seersecese o. 1 6,251 8 
Sheep and lambs sreseces NO. \ 806 $10 oe ine 
Cheese ......../ soesceese ID. 128,776 200,000 200,000 0.0 
Butter ......... sezeseses Ib. 259,534 281,000 14.7 
Evaporated coocseees ID. 104,278 182,000 190,447 48 
Condensed milk ..,...... Ib. 10,123 24,210 17413 272 
Powdered milk . - Ib. 5,562 ll 16,200 40.9 
Total milk (basis of above) Ib. 16,100,000 17,487,000 18,500,000 60 
ot chickens . ae on 236,364 258,900 10.0 
arm et ewer eee eens *f 266,500 34 10 
Feed Grains and : es 
1936-40 1942-43 44, 
Wheat tteeeeccesvcencee MTOR 26,518 21,586 17,696 —18.0 
Oats ee eeeere sceneeveoeee MCFOS 12,887 13,782 116 
Barley teeeecevecocesese CFOS 4,382 , 6,973 71,158 113 
Hay and eoneneses @Cres = 8,789 9,707 10,450 13 
Alfalfa ...... seeeeconees MOFOS 908 1,434 1680 «6174 
Fiaxseed . seeeceeescens MCFES x 322 1,492 2,500 67.6 
Sugar beets .......,.,.,. acres _ 63 o 8642 
seeccccccedoceee BCFOS ; 524 506 
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The war not only 
what transportation facilities 
were, but has led to great popula- 
tion movements into areas where 
the food supply system is not 
geared to the increased aeie 


ments, 
Food Hoarding 


i 


The situation led to general un- 


easiness in regard to actual or po- 
tential shortages, which in turn led 


= Sea 


ona od et 
fgg maes ease, 


War Vests | Case Concer 


being menaced, the government 
intervened. 

The National Food Administra- 
tion, first organized in the sum- 
mer of 1940, was supplanted by the 
Ministry of Food in 1941, when it 
pc that the powers and or- 
n| ganization of the first body were 
d | insufficient. The Ministry of Food 
pro- | has been specifically charged with 
vellauil lanatne for the supply of food 
for the army, of balancing supply 
against civilian demand, and of 
controlling food markets and 
prices, 

Since 1941, China has had very 
strict anti-hoarding and anti- 
profiteering laws. Dealers must 
register with the government and 
report periodically on purchases, 
sales, and stocks on hand. Price 
ceilings have been established on 
the principal food items, although 


to hoarding and to skyrocketing | it has been necessary to relax these 


prices, The situation first became 
acute in 1940, and when it became 
apparent that food supplies for 
both soldiers and civilians : ‘ere 


from time to time in accordance 
with increasing production and 
particularly transportation costs. 

In the case of foodstuffs for the 










ee 


army, the =e, ) ooo fad with 
the dual :prob of obtaining 
large supplies while avoiding the 
inflationary effects which might 
follow cash payments for tiem, 


‘Two methods have been followed: 


payment of land tax in kind, ang 
purchase’ of foodstuffs, at Cost, 
with partial payment in deben. 
tures, 

Tax in Kind 

Tax in kind was the traditiona) 
method of collection of land taxes 
in China until comparatively re. 
cent times, when for ‘convenience 
payment in cash was substituted, 
During the early war years, lang 
tax rates remained constant, al, 
though prices for produce rose as 
much as twenty times in some 
localities. This condition, un. 
doubtedly pleasing to the land. 
lords, did not meet government ap. 
proval, and when the new system, 
was inaugurated, the rates were 
based on 1937 prices for foodstuffs, 
thereby realigning taxes on the 
land with the returns from it, to 
some extent at least. 

Finding that this system did not 
produce all the food required for 
the afmy, the yovernment decided 
to purchase the balance of its re. 
quirements, at cost, direct from the 
producers, and to pay for them 
partly in cash and partly ‘in de. 
bentures bearing interest at 5%. 


Our most potent force for winning the 
war... and preserving the peace 


The .recent United Nations Food Conference in 
Virginie, appointed a commission to draft the 
constitution for a permanent international food 
organizetion and adopted a@ minimum dietary 
standard for all the nations — 
people everywhere may enjoy “freedom from 
wont.” 


‘Thus, the production and distribution af Food is 
officially recognized as our most potent force for 
winning the war and preserving the peace. 


to the end that 


Canada’s farmers, ranchers, dairymen, meat pack- 
ers and food processors cre working as never 
before to feed Britain and our Armed Forces, 
and, at the same time supply the home front. 


On the shoulders of Canada’s Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers rests the heavy responsibility of 
equitably distributing much of this food. Here, at 
Christie's, we appreciate their many difficulties 
and pledge our whole-hearted co-operation im 
the distribution of Food for Victory, 


CHRISTIE, BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
Bakeries: TORONTO and WINNIPEG 


Christies Biscuits 





“There’s a wartime duty for every Canadian” 








OJIBWAY 


eee 





STEEL WIRE Goes a Long Way 


In peace or war the sign of the Indian head means 
highest value in wire, fence and other steel products. 


Sales of OJIBWAY 
Steel Wire are now 
restricted, of course, 
because of the part it 
plays in equipment 
for the armed forces, 
but after victory is 
won you'll find it 
will still give you 
more for your money 
in long life and de- 
pendable service. 














Today the busy mills at Ojibway are turning out Steel 
Wire for a host of applications in the war machine of 
Canada and the other United Nations. On battlefronts 
everywhere this better Canadian product is living up 
to all the claims we have ever made for it. 


For instance, in meghanized equipment — 


tanks, univer- 


sal carriers, trucks, mobile workshops, artillery tractors, 
ambulances and all the rest — OJIBWAY Steel Wire is 
serving in a hundred ways in springs, bolts, screws, rods 


and, varied other parts. 


And on the home front, too, OJIBWAY Steel Wire is 
doing a big job — going out to hundreds of plants for 


further processing into materials vital to victory. 


CANADIAN STEEL CORPORATION | 
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Elle Change Milling Picture (22.0 -° 


zation. program. Some subsidies 
were in operation prior to the 
war, but the current subsidy pol- 
icy was initiated in Dec., 1939. 
The following table of the total 
amounts of all subsidies ‘shows 
that the main increase in the 
eae paid took place in 1941: 


/ 


Flour and Feed Meet Record Demand—Labor is Problem | a 

















more attention to the question of , keep up production. 
plant personnel management than} In some instances small mills 
ever before. accustomed to ly domestic 


Under the urgency of war, 
Canadian flour mills ars running 
at the highest rate in history. 
Milling capacity which a few 


War has brought a complele change in the Canadian 
flour milling industry. Increased demand at home and 


: Recent experience has shown | business have’ turned over 
years ago was surplus is now abrosd hse resulted in ». burdensemse. oarplus. selling , that in plants where management | to producing for the export trade. | a on 
practically all in use and run- capacity being brought almost entirely into use. lis skilled in handling staff, out-| This has meant a change in long es a 
ning full time. While expansion in domestic demand has been a big | put can be kept at a high level, | established methods. But on the| 088 -+++++++++--+e+r++ 


1940 ereeeeeeereeeeee eee 280 
1941 c hilenpiila basavesthe 568 
1942 wv Cee eRe ee ee eee eee 600 


In his budget statement last 
April, Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that 
subsidies were then running at 
the rate of $720 millions a year. 

The primary objective of this 


This change has been brought 
about mainly by the greatly in- 
creased export demand, a com- 
plete reversal from the situation 
previously existing, when ex- 
ports had fallen to a relatively 
low level. Canadian flour is go- 
ing all over the world to allied Scarcity of skilled labor is a major problem of the 
and neutral countries. industry and much stress is put on ability of depart- 

Monthly Preduction mental heads to keep production at a high level. 

Evidenée of the high rate of ene 

flour production is shown in the| Persia and Russia and truckloads ,.industry include oatmeal, rolled 


factor, the increase in export trade has been the impor- 

‘ tant development. Shipmnets to the United Kingdom 
and other allied or neutral countries are estimated to he 
at the highest level on record. Along with the demand 
for flour has come an increased call for mill feeds for : 
livestock. 


while in others it has fallen off} whole the transition has been 
when a foreman lacking tact has| accomplished with very little 
been put in charge, or:a manager | trouble. 
ignorant of working conditions| While in general available mill 
takes hold. — capacity is all in use, it is un- 
Present conditions, some mil-| derstood consideration is being 
jlers say, have shown that finan, | given to bringing back into pro- 
cial ability in management is not| duction some plants that have 
always associated with ability to | been idle for years 
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: Great Britain’ 8 F bed Subsidies Use Fewer Eggs 
non Cost of Living Index| 


_ for fabrics, in clearing beer. 


figures for April, the latest avail- | of Canadian flour are reported to | oats, corn flour, buckwheat flour, 
able, when output amounted to} have been seen in the hills of| pot and pearl barley. How pro- 
over two million barrels com:| Tunisia, The United Kingdom, of duction of these has been running 


pared with over 1.9 million bar- 
rels in the same month last year. 


It was the highest April produc-| as the main product of the mill-| months to April: oatmeal 7.8 mil- 
tion on record, Output to capacity | | ing industry, the by- products of | lion Ib. against 2.5 million Ib, 


was 93% in April compared with 
87.7% the year before. 

Total production of wheat flour | 
for the first nine months of the | 
crop year which ends July 31 
totalled 17.6 million barrels, com- | 
pared with 15.2 million barrels | 
in the same period of 1942. 

Domestic demand has increased 
enormously, due to higher in- 
come and improved living stand- 
ards of the bulk of the population. 

Wartime expediency does not 
permit publication of export fig- 
ures but millers say they are 
running far above previous 
records. 

Destination of these exports 
cannot be revealed either, but 
they are known to be going to 


A New Industry 





Gathering Moss for Money 


Maritime Sea Vegetation Replaces Agar From Japan 


Ever since time began the rocks 
along many sections of Canada’s 
Atlantic coast have been covered 
with Irish moss, which looks like 
parsley and grows near or below 
low tide level. 

Until comparatively recently 
nobody thought of it at all. Or, 
it they did, it was only in terms 
of something which enhanced the 
scenery. But today Irish moss is 
the basis of a fast-growing and 
profitable industry—an industry 
that gives fisherfolk a new source 
of income between fishing sea- 
sons, 


The drab little plant has turned 
out to have scores of uses. Dried 
and processed, it goes into choco- 
late milk drinks, ice cream, shav- 
ing soaps, medicines, many other 
products. It is fast taking the 
place of Japanese agar. 

The moss consists of about 90% 
gelose, which is leached out. A 
certain amount of this colorless, 
tasteless and somewhat syrupy 
liquid is added to the chocolate 
milk, to carry the chocolate pow- 
der in colloidal suspension and 
prevent it from settling to-the 
bottom of the bottle. 


In ice cream, extracted gelose 
gives a firmer consistency, makes 
for slower melting during hot 
weather. 

Research has shown that gelose 
from Irish moss will also be valu- 
able in water paints, in tanning 
hides, in cosmetics, in stabilizing 
canned meats and fish, in filler 


Picked By Hand 


The moss is picked from the 
rocks by hand or torn free by 
a long-toothed rake specially de- 
signed for the purpose. It varies 
in color from dark reddish-brown 
to light green, and when air dried | ~~" 
usually becomes very dark. 


When bleaching by exposure | 
to the sun and wind, while being 
kept moist with sea water and 
frequently turned over, the color 
reaches a light straw shade. Any 
contact with fresh water during 
the drying and bleaching results 
in spoilage. Hence‘ the weather 
has to be closely watehed while 
it is being treated. 

A report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Industry and Pub- 
licity states: 

“Between fishing seasons, the 
Gathering of Irish moss provides a 
very useful supplementary occupa- 
tion and a lucrative source of extra 
income. With the exception of the 
®pecial-toothed rake, practically no 
equipment, in addition to that al- 


pth ae 


course, is the main market. 
While flour is usually regarded 


flour, known as mill offal, or) 
| bran, shorts and middlings, are 
also important, especially so in 
wartime. British contracts with 
the Dominion for large quantities 
of bacon and the greatly increas- 
ed demand for beef have meant 
huge increases in the number of 
livestock being fattened on the 
farms. 

Accordingly all the mill feed 
the mills can produce has been 


in keen demand. Millers say they 


could easily sell a much larger 
quantity if it were available. 
Prdduction, however, is limited 
by the output of flour. These 
millfeeds are nearly all sold in 
the domestic market. 

Other products of the milling 


pound for 
material, 

“Others prefer to take the wet 
moss to their own property, where 
they either dry it in the sun without 
bleaching it, so that the dry material 
may be stored in bags until a suffi- 
ciently large load has been accumu- 
lated, or dry and bleach it to dapprox- 
imately the finished condition, ready 
for final sorting, baling and ship. 
ping from the central collecting 
depot.” 

Most of the dried moss is ship- 
ped at present in bales averaging 
140 pounds and measuring two 
feet ,by two feet by three feet. A 
good deal of research work has 
been’ done, much of it by the 
Fisheries Experimental Station at 
Halifax, in reducing the bulk-to- 
weight ratio of the finished prod- 
uct, so more attractive freight 
rates can be secured. 


Establishing Plants 

It’s expected that this season 
will see one or more large, fully- 
equipped processing plants for 
Irish moss established in Nova 
Scotia, and it is hoped ultimately 
that the complete process of ex- 
tracting the gelose and drying 
it into flake form will be carried 
out in that province. 

In flake form, the gelose is 
highly concentrated, the flakes 
having a golden-yellow color. 

During the N. S. fiscal year 
ended last November, 500,000 
pounds of dried moss were ship- 
ped from Nova Scotia. This com- 
pared with 52,600 pounds ship- 
ped the previous year. Two enter- 
prising Nova Scotians, Walter D. 
Murphy of Wedgeport and Percy 
N. Kenney, Central Chebogue, 
took the initiative in erecting 
medium-sized plants and pion- 
eered export shi, ments. 

Exports o° Irish moss from 


good quality, 


‘Bonus for Building Workers 
3 Million 


‘Seen to Cost $1 


National War Labor Board’s re- 
cent order for payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus to all workers 
manually engaged in construction 
work will add $1.5 million to the 
industry's annual labor costs, it is 
estimated. 

The new order, which covers 
female workers as well as male, 
was made effective June 1, 1943. 
It is believed to have followed 
largely as the result of study of 
workers’ needs by the National 
Construction Council of Canada, 
the co-ordinating body of the 
whole ‘construction industry in 








"clean Prince Edward Island were 208,- 


in recent months is shown in the | 
following figures for the nine 


‘last year; corn flour 17.8 million 
Jbs. against 14,9 million lb., barley 
five million lb, against 4.1 mil- 
lion Ib, 


Contrary to the general trend, 
production of rolled oats has 
fallen off from 159 million Ib. 
in 1942 to 76 million Ib. this year. 
Difficulty in obtaining labor is 
believed responsible for the de- 
cline. 

Problem of Labor 

With elevators bulging with 
wheat, and the overseas market 
ready to take everything that 
can be produced, the shortage of 
skilled workers is the main 
obstacle to be overcome in keep- 
ing the mills in production. Ac- 
cordingly, millers are paying 


000 pounds in 1941, and in 1942 
rose to 1,483,165 pounds. 

“The Value to fishermen and 
their families and others living 
near the source of supply has 
been outstanding,” states the an- 
mual report of the P.E.I. depart- 
ment of agriculture. “With sup- 
plies around our coast of a very 
favorable nature both in volume 
and quality, the question of 
establishing plants in this pro- 
vince to manufacture it would 
seem -to have considerable 
merit.” . 


Dr. A. W. H. Needler, of the 
Biological Fisheries Board at St. 
Andrews, N. B., has done a good 
deal of research work on the Irish 
moss of Prince Edward Island and 
has helped promote development 
of the industry. 


Indications are that shipments 
this year from Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island will be far 
larger than those of 1942. Present 
prices run from 12 to 15 cents a 
pound for unbleached dried moss 
and around 18 cents a pound for 
the bleached product. 

Even before the war the United 
States was a big user of Irish 
moss products, sources of supply 
being Maine, Ireland and France. 

When Japanese agar and other 
vegetable gelatines from the Far 
East were cut off, demand for 
Irish moss zoomed. Experts be- 
lieve there is no reason why this 
continent should not continue to 
supply its own gelose after hos- 
tilities cease. They say, optimistic- 
ally, that with research now being 
done on Irish moss, there is prac- 
tically no limit to the extent to 
which the, industry can be de- 
veloped. 





bonus amounting to 9% of their 
weekly wage. 

According to a labor depart- 
ment estimate, the order would 
apply to about 12,000 workers in 
Canada. Uniformity in cost-of- 
living bonuses paid to manual 
workers in the construction in- 
dustry is said to be the objective 
of NWLB’s directive. 

It was also provided by NWLB 


that in cases where construction 


workers are now receiving cost- 
of-living bonus of more than five 


cents an hour by authority of 
regional war labor boards, such 
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len have. played an. imn- subsidy policy’ has been to hold 


down the cost-of-living index and 
thereby restrain demands for 
wage increases. Accordingly, the 
subsidies have been concentrated 
on those food products included 
in this index. 


In most cases the subsidy is 
paid by means of the Ministry of 
Food selling to’ the trade at a 
loss, but in some cases direct pay- 
ments have been made to produc- 
ers. In the case of the national 
milk scheme, a subsidy was paid 
in order to keep down the cost of 
milk to special consumers, while 
the price for ordinary consumers 
was allowed to increase. 


Under this scheme milk is pro- 
vided for expectant and nursing 
mothers and children under five 
at one half the normal price. 





WEAPON of WAR 
-»» HOPE of PEACE 


Delegates to the United Nations Conference on Food and A 


iculture 


recently met to discuss ways and means of insuring that in the post-war 
world there will be ‘enough of the right kind of food for everyone at all 


times’. 


Food is not aaly 4 health and mor:'>-u:! ling weapon of war, but it 
also gives the lovely voice of hope © those who ewait delivery from the 


tyrant’s yoke. 


Flour, — mankind’s ‘staff of life’, must corti. 
quantities to those who, with Canada, resis: the common foe. 


Canada’s milling companies, grateful for their capacity to serve the 
Great Cause, proudly accept the increased responsibilities placed 
upon the milling industry in the United Nations’ total effort to win the 
War — and the Peace. 


| The. 


~ 


‘1e to flow in unending 


Canadian National Millers 


Association | 


on possessed by shore fishermen, | Canada. bonus shall be kept in effect. Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 
equired. $2.25 a Week : Maple Leaf Milling Co, Limited 
Easy to Gather The NWLB order provides that INVASION NEEDS 
“Depending on such conditions as} manual workers in the industry| In troop movements, one ordin- MeDonald & Robb Limited 


locality, tide rise and fall, depth of 
water over the moss beds, luxuri- 
ance of growth, etc, one man can 
gather from 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
wet moss per day. Some prefer to 
dispose of the wet moss to a central 
collecting point. immediately, - re- 


suivind am evenage 4 .ene stmt pat than $25 weekly are to receive a' soldiers, 


are to receive a weekly cost-of- 
living bonus of $2.25 in the. case 
of all adult male and other em- 
ployees receiving $25 or more 2 
week, Female manual workers 
and males under 21 receiving less 


ary soldier requires 10 tons of 


shipping, while a mechanized $ol- 


dier takes up 100 tons of shipping 
of war 


space, Increased 


Hi! 7 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, Limited + | 


a 


Sv aker Oats Company 


Rebin dood Flour Mills Limited 
&. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Limited 


Gardiner Asks 


mestic egg consumption during 
the next few weeks. While pres- 
ent egg production in Canada is 


‘higher now than ever before, the 


increasing dependence of Britain 
and others on Canadian food sup- 
plies requires that Canadian ‘con- 
sumption of some commodities be 
reduced. 


Mr. Gardiner said that aa 
ments of eggs must be obtained for 
future drying if the 1943 contract 
with the British Ministry of Food 
is to be kept. Cariadian consump- 
tion of eggs is now at the highest 
rate ever recorded and is ne doubt 


due to the substitution of eggs for - 


meat, the minister’s statement said. 
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savings certificates will provide 
more shipping space for more 
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Labor 





| ; ; : 
A new kind of organization for officers and directors were elect-| bers assured the campaign of sut-) to its members and to the com-|of dealing with it. Individual fied have been ruled by the In 
improving worker - management erek 
i i i i ; i He! ; to date, | services as well. ductible as expenses by members 
relations, pioneered in the Niag- ea. POX. Re: In the Niagara area, many wat|.’ Most: of these matters, te, w ble , 
-ara district of Ontario, is now | of Lightning Fastener Gov St. Catharines, contracts require tooling and sub-| have been concerned: with. war |- The Institute, in future, may | for income tax Purposes. The 
being taken up in other parts of "Rc jayNE. assistant general manager | Contracting of parts. There is a|-proguction or. wartime restric-| extend its interests into such | capital contributions, being re- 


Canada. 


The organization is the Niagara| gGgrorceE EF. COX, general manager of 


ee ] eRe = ota : : . ei and ran Canada have adapte 
Industrial Institute, | North American Cyanamid Ltd., Niagara | promotes ‘use of the available pro-{ workers, plant..cafeteria systems, retaining experts. in these fields.| The Institute has obtained, pe Pa d I soho a ere seguir sintg: oe 
with headquarters at St. Cathar- | rie Gikemntien ehcnt mananer | ductive capacity in-the whole dis-/ ete: , ». This. might apply particularly to} one of its early conditions for eir production to meet Wars g 

| H.C. ; 


: . a | es ; ‘pe- | such. questions as-unemployment, | operation, approval of its organi- 

ines. Chief activities so far have English Electric Co. of Canada, St. | trict to the best advantage. The Its. first concern with labor re- | § ‘ D ent, , 

included hiring an expert on| ar eras "SOOM. pwaleat oe general | institute: provides: an “idea pool” | Jations came when it sought to | social security, postwar penning. eee a eee 

labor affairs as its manager, sub- | ™@nager of McKinnon Industries Ltd., St.) from which, since it has the en-| ¢larify. the. application of NSS| . The postwar outlook is already | ment of Labor at Ottawa. 

mission of a brief on the Ontario; rR. c. YATES, president of Canadian 

collective bargaining bill, another | Furnace Ltd., Port Colborne, director. 

brief to the McTague enquiry oN | products Ltd., Merritton, director. 

labor relations. 
The plan developed by employ- | of Labor, Ottawa, manager. ae. . ‘ 

ers in the Niagara district led to Tt has. for inetanca organized | Subcontraéting of small .parts | found themselves. @ | ganization period. become a member. Associate 


plans for similar groups in Wind-| 5, .1¢ a; a source of supply for | 8 allocated by members among In the future, it will interest| Members of the Institute are of 
sor, Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal | : 


and the maritimes. 


ic j j ’ ich i i i i i j n officer or director of 
Basic idea As that employers | ment, war relief and local fund- | @"4 the extent to which its total | sents, including more narmonious | the community are going to be| be elected a e 
get expert skill and facilities for 


dealing with common problems of | | moment, on a price basis which 
industrial relations, | 


To Be An Interpreter 


er’s viewpoint 









Niagara District Emplo: 


June. 26, 1949 
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MEAT 


Is Material of War > Is Vital to Victory 


300,000 Western Farms 
Are in this War! 


Just as the factories of the East switched from 
the products of Peace to those of War, the farms 


rey * 
} ’ 


Work Together on Common Industrial Relations Problems dil 





| 


ed as follows: cess. muhity at-large. members, share equipment and| come Tax Department to be de- 














president. 










| of Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, ist vice- | complete interchange of informa-j tions. They include housing, hos-| fields as industrial. engineering, | fundable, are not deductible as 
er tion between members, which| pitalization,.transportation of war | tariffs, export problems, perhaps | expenses. 
















demands. That these meats and meat products 
reach the peoples and Fighting Services of 
Canada and the Empire so quickly and so 
steadily, is largely due to the enterprise and 
efficiency of the meat packing plants of 
Western Canada. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


The Pioneer. Meat Pachers of the Canadian. Wet 





| Catharines, director. 









gineering knowledge and techni-| regulations in the area and assist | being studied. ‘The postwar prob- By-laws rule that any person 
cal skill of all members behind) jn ‘their’ local administration, the | lems first on the list are conver-| or corporation employing 10 or 
it, the individual member .may] purpose being to reduce the con- | sion of war plants to postwar use, | more persons “in the conduct of 
| J. S, McCULLAGH, formerly an indus-| draw to improve his own pro~| fusion in which many job-hold-/| and stabilization and maintenance | any lawful trade, industrial or 


| trial relations officer with the Department cesses and operations. ers, job-seekers and managements of employment during the reor-| business enterprise” is eligible to 








J. W. PRIMEAU, treasurer of Hayes Steel | 





















members must be officers or em- 
themselves on the Basis of accur-| itself in any question which it| the opinion that when war ends, | ployees of member firms. Any 
ate local knowledge of each plant | believes affects the area it repre-| not only industry and labor but | member or associate member may 











|committees and subcommittees, 
word.ng voluntarily on govern- 























ae : a4 : i isi j he institute. The  secretary- 

neta dion? debian ial | capacity is being utilized at the | co-operation between employers | faced with a severe crisis which | t } 
ee ee oe | and employees. In such ‘matters| Will need sound judgment and/| treasurer‘is to be the oniy paid 
Recently a drive was proposed | js approved by the Ottawa auth-| as “industrial medical services, | tact to be directed to its solution| officer, with other officers and di- 





| 
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a . | ari ital. Since hospitali-'. vai ed.| pai nd other items which! that the present is the time to} actual expenses incurred in car- & 
Interpretation of the employ- | 2725 Hospital all war contracts are approved. | paigns, a , Lap : : . t 
Falewpélat < to ta and zation was already one of the ‘The Institute has increasingly | come under the general heading| Prepare for that crisis and its| rying out thew duties. ew ecor Ss a Is e 


labor’s viewpoint to management, | general questions on the institute tended to function as a fact-find-| ‘of amenities for Workers, the in- 
is the first requisite of industrial | PPO8T@™, the executive got be- ing bureau to put into shape in-| stitite’s function goes beyond 


major efforts aré now directed to | Not “Tailor-Made” 
that end. While the institute came into 





‘In Chemical Producti 
peace,” an official of the agency hind the campaign, and largely | formation needed to determine | studying the problem and recom- Capital Funds and Dues existence through toverporation! AED C emic ro uction 


declared. 


The Niegara Institute serves a| 4 member contributes $1 for each| that it should be a tailor-made 
highly industrialized and diversi- | . 
fied area comprising the three} 
Ontario counties of Lincoln, Wel- | 
land and Haldimand. Number of | 
industrial workers in this area is 
estimated at between 35,000 and | 
50,000 and the variety of indus- | 
tries included ranges from foods | 
to heavy steel plants and electro- | 
chemical industries. 

The Institute supports collec- 
tive bargaining. It calls for the | 
right of every worker to belong | 
to the union of his choice or to 
refrain from belonging if he 50 | 
desires. It stands for the open | 
shop and opposes such union de- | 
vices as the check-off and main- | 
tenance of membership.’ It agrees 
that its members will recognize | 
any collective bargaining agency 
chosen by a majority of workers 
to act on behalf of all workers 
It suggests that ad- 
ministration of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement should be in 
the hands of a committee elected 
annually by vote of all workers, 
. thus seeking to end the jurisdic- 
tional type of union conflict. 


At the organization meeting, 


concerned. 


U. K. Inereases 
Food Output 


Great Expansion| _ | 
Achieved in Agricultural 3 i 


Production Since War 


Before the war Great Britain : oe &, 
only produced one third of her i , 
own food. Today she is producing] - o @ 


two thirds. 


How the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom has been trans- 
formed in the last four years is de- 
scribed in “Farming and Wartime 
Britain,” published by the British} . * 
Information Services. 


Total area of Britain is 55 mil- °. ° oe ; 

lion acres. In 1939 there were 12 The Victory Drive gains impetus each day at CANCAR where 
illi d _ An- : ; F ; : 

Tae dhe aillinn neat workers swing to their tasks with a drive that bodes ill for the 


been cultivated and a further three 
million acres is now being re- 


claimed. 


Britain’s sugar beet production, 
500,000 tons, is sufficient to fill her 
domestic sugar requirements. 

Today she is self-supporting as 
to potatoes, with an increase in 
output of 60%. (Other vegetables 
show an increase of 30%), 


Grain, Milk, Bacon 


Wheat acreage was increased by 
50% in 1942, will increase again 


this year. 


Production of oats has increased 
from 2.5 million tons to four mil- 


lion tons. 


_ Milk production in the first six 
months of 1942 was up 10 million 
gallons over that in the same |. 
period in pre-war years. 

Pig clubs increased bacon pro- 
duction last year by 7,000 tons. 
Mechanization 

100%, Britain having become the 
most highly-mechanized farming 
country in Europe. 

There has been a great increase 

in production and use of fertilizers, i 
fertilizer alone having risen 100% 
in the last 12 months, 

In the fourth year of the war, 
retail prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts are, on an average, about half 
what they were in the fourth year 
of the last war, due to price sta- 
bilization measures, 


TAN THE AXIS 
More than 500 items having 
leather: as their main component 
are used by men and women in 
Canada’s services. Its uses range 
from washers to upholstery in sub- 


arines. By’ buying and hoarding| ’ more ‘ Ps ae $$) aise es % aan 2:4. 1a 
war savings certificates you can a Nina ee yyy) 3 SB 
supply anything from a whistle a. a ’ meric: 


thong to a leather suit for a 
bomber pilot. 


increased 


through the generosity of mem-} policies which‘ will be beneficial | meAding the most practical ways| To create a capital fund, each} by charter, it was never intgniied 


By STAFF WRITER 
employee in all classifications. ! association, OTTAWA—Production. of chemi- 
a 


This is refundable if a member The purpose is to supply @! cals and allied products in Canada,| tion ($230. millions) was produced 
> / > : : 

in 1942, soared to the all-time peak | in what the bureau describes as the 

of $472 millions, according to prelim- | “miscellaneous” chemical group, 

Employers in the highly industrialized Niagara dis- | inary official figures prepared by | This. is the “basket” item which ig 

. . . . the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | largely the shell-filling and exploe 

trict of Ontario. decided they had problems in common This was a 56% gain over 1941, and! sives program of the Canadian ine 

and could meet them best by a common approach. an increase of 196% over 1939 pro-| dustry. This “miscellaneous” group 

‘ ie ‘ duction. Production in 1941. was| had production valued at about $23 

Result was the Niagara Industrial Relations Institute, estimated at $304 millions and in| millions in 1938 and 1939. In 1940 it 

a new kind of organization improvi worker- 1939 just under $160 millions. | rose to $37.5 millions and in 1940 to 

or “" i ee orker The bureau’s tabulation shows the} just over $100 millions. Employ. 

' sverage number of employees rose, iment in this part of the industry 


Almost half the Canadian produe. 























management.relations, which is concerned, among othe: 


: . . iin * ouring 1942, to 80,101 compared with| averaged last year about 52,500, 
things, with interpreting the employer’s viewpoint to an average’ of 54,000 in 1941 and a|'which, is two thirds of the entire 
labor and labor’s viewpoint to the employer. Similar | ten-year pre-war average of 17,700. | chemical and allied products total 

ae A ‘ . : Salaries and wages paid in the} Production of other industries in 
organizations are now being formed in other Canadian industry in 1942, totalled almost| the chemical group with compara. 
centres, $115 millions compared with $75.6) tive figures for 1941 and 1939 are 
millions in 1941. as follows: 
Ontario with its 453 plants (it had Gross Selling Value at Works of Products 
; yeas , ‘ sry ; % ; land Allied Ind 

| withdraws from the institute. In; modern: industrial organization to | oe eerie elation Be Tin telltiens ef écliars) 
| addition an annual fee of $1 for) fit the requirements of a heavily | shoal ere be 7 $230 millions Sea eam, NS it se 
leach employee is payable and an |'industrialized area in which the Quebec produced 43% or $203 mil-| , shell-filling) ....... 230.4 1004 258 


|.annual assessment of the same individual ‘industrial units have Acids, alkelies, salto.’ €3-2 O01 32.8 


; : *¥* | lions of chemicals and explosives | Paints, pigments, var- 
| amount may be levied. Each em-| undergone rapid change curing | jn 1942 from its 278 factories: British | _ nishes 











sotischatecsee 6.3 402 238 
‘ A t ae e : Medicinals, pharma- 

F: ployer.member appoints three of- | wartime and anticipate still more | Columbia produced about 4% of the ceutical Petros eck 409 %.5 272 

| ficers or representatives alterna- | changes with the arrival of peace. | production ($17.6 ee oa ee ie ane 

tively to vote as proxies at meet- | ; i 2 | Manitoba was. fourth: with output} Pertilizers 2.0.0.0... ° 20.0 15.2 133 

at z “*"|\_ Its exact, operations will only | (6419 minions. ‘Total production in| Toilet preparations... 118 102 69 

ings. Such proxies become ‘asso-| be clear-cut as the sittations it | the three Maritime Provinces was| COMPTEME® gases... 80 63 40 

: : ; } ' } olishes, SSINGS «200 . . 3.5 

| Clate members with a $1 anual | must deal with become clear-cut. | yatued at about’ $7.5. millions. and Coal tar distillation... 68 81 38 

fee. payable. -_| In its growing stages, there is an | alberta is credited with $26 mil-| Kawesives <0". 430 37 it 

The annual dues and assess-| unusual degree of infcrraality | lions. Saskatchewan output was/| Hardwood distillation, 138 _19 0.7. 

ments up to the amounts speci- | about its operation. ‘under the half-million dollar mark. | qotar ...........cese #718 304.4 1508 






















Axis. No matter what the job is, each man or woman doing it 
- knows it is part of the Victory, pattern and so adds that little 
extra touch that keeps production mounting. 






a ; aa... FORT WILLIAM DOES IT AGAIN: Always 
2. ric Ale ne to the fore in all phases of the war 

i | ie > effort, Fort William scored again 

_ , iv: Ptah co a when W. J. Martin of CANCAR 
a ; 7 . i presented W. A. Allingham, Chair- 
ce 3 4 man of the Fort William Com- 
mittee with a cheque for $4,242.74 
payable to the Aid to Russia Fund. 


DRILLING: Not in an army cim 
but precision machine aoe 


drilling as exemplified by 
Charles Plane 














CANCAR Point St. 

operators, Gladys Norton 
Anna Buchan, Ida McInnis and 
Suzanne St. Pierre. 


SETTING-UP EXERCISES: R. L; 

we ~—s Lacreix and Kenneth Smith 

‘of CANCAR Propeller Divi- 

» sion adjust a hub bori é 

machine for another 4 , ee a 
of victory operations, i yee Ls ‘ = oe 
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SWING IT, BOYS: Albert Daviault 
‘and Pierre Boily of CANCAR, 

oo Mi trim copper bands on 

\ -ghell casings, swinging them on 
and off the machine as needed, 


ON ITS.WAY to the hot saw, the cooler and 
Hitler, this shell casing pauses while Gerard 
Collin of CANCAR, Montreal, checks it up 
for size: - 
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LON DON. 


LONDON. — Churchil} had a tu-. 
multuous reception when he‘ made 
his first appearance since his return 
from America, and Algiers. He look- 
ed fit and bronzed as though he had 
been enjoying a month af the sea- 
vos was determined to Say little 
but was equally determined to say 
jt well. His phrases were beautifully 
rounded and his whole manner sug- 
gested a boxer who knows that the 
trend of the fight has gone complete- 
ly in his favor. 

The Ambassadors were all there 
and the House was crowded, The 
MP.’s were ready to give Churchill 
an ovation when he sat down but to 
their embarrassment he ended by 
a tribute to the House of Commons 
as an agency of wise counsel, cons 
structive crititism and. victory. ‘The 
MP.'s didn’t quite know what to do. 
They could hardly cheer themselves. 
G0 they compromised by making 
sounds which were something be- 
tween mumbling and rumbling. 

* ¢ 8 


Eden Gets Cheers 


Eden was cheered too. He left 
England one afternoon and was 


Junching in “Algiers next day with |, 


the Prime Minister. That hoary 


cliché “It’s a small world,” is be- 
coming justified. 

Eden likes flying now but it was 
not always so. In 1931 he flew here 
from Moscow and was so buffeted 
about that he was in bed with heart 







strain for sévéral days. . 

“But it's different now,” he says. 
“The ‘plane just goes up until it 
finds good weather.” 

» « ¢@ 
Grim, Yet Gay 

London recently had a grimly gay 
affair which kept the town up to 
all hours. It was a Supper Dance 
and Cabaret at the Grosvenor House 
arranged by the RAF Fighter Station 
at Biggen Hill to celebrate the 1,000th 
Hun brought down by its pilots. 

As the total of the Huns neared 
the 1,000 mark the Station had a 
sweepstake, the full amount to go 
to the lucky pilot who caught the 
thousandth victim. The sum ‘reach- 
ed £500 and was eventually divided 
between a Free French pilot and a 
Britisher since they both attacked 
at once and neither could claim the 
kill as his own. 


So the air crews danced and sang 
and made merry in Park Lane. Some 
German boy of their own age had 
supplied the excuse for the ‘est 
party of the war. But they nad no 
pity. Hitler has murdered pity as 
MacBeth murdered sleep. 

& 7 os 
Sandwiches and Music 
Will London ever recover its old 
way of life? Every lunch hour at 
the National Gallery there is a con- 
cert of classical music. It ig always 
crowded by workers who munch 
sandwiches and listen to the lovely 
sorrow of good music. 













ae 
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Down in the City a section of the 
Royal Exchange has been set aside 
for symphony orchestra concerts} 
from 12.45 to 1.45 noon. Every seat 
is occupied. 

First nights at the Theatres are 
at 6.30. Priyate motoring has simply 
disappeared. Domestic servants are 
little more than a memory. For the 
Whitsun holiday the railways calm- 
ly announce that not only will there 
be no extra trains but the sale of 
tickets will be restricted to the 
Capacity of the existing schedule. If 
you dine at a private house take 
along a cigar for the host, or an egg, 
or a few lumps of sugar, or a couple 
of bottles of beer or a quarter of a 
pound. of cheese. You won’t have 
all of these to spare but your hostess 
will be very grateful for anything. 

* 2¢«s 


There were eight of us, a typical bag 
for the hospitable table of the Duke 
of Alba. 

Viscount Bennett was there, re- 
fusing all wines and tobacco as usual 
and looking extremely well. Bar- 
rington Ward, the youngish editor of 
the Times, sat next-to him. His 
newspaper is under much criticism 
from the Tories for its Left Wing 
‘endencies but Barrington Ward did 
not seem unduly perturbed. 

Opposite the Editor: was Viscount 
Camrose whose Daily Telegraph is 


Fighting Inflation 
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NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Important Notice 


FO CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMP? OYEES — 


MAKE available for essential employment 
the services of men in classes already de- 
signated as callable for Military Training under 


m0 Ist ae National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
so "63 Se lations, two Orders were issued during May. _ 
¢ 
ss ai It is now illegal for any employer to continue ) 
as. St. ee to employ or to engage any man affected by 
18 19 6% these Orders, except under special permit from 
18 3044 1508: | National Selective Service. Employees affected 











must report to the nearest Employment and 
Selective Service Office, and be available for 
transfer to more important work. 

If you as an employer or as an employee, have not 
eomplied with these Orders, do so immediately. Get 
in touch with the nearest Employment and Selective 
Service Office either personally or by writing. Further 
delay will involve penalties. Compliance with the law 
im wartime is the minimum duty of every citizen. 

The age and marital classes of men covered by theag 
Orders are as follows: 

(a) Every man born in any year from 1917 to 
1924 (inclusive) who has reached age 19. 

. (0) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 (inclusive) 
who, at July 15th, 1940, was: (i) unmarried; or (ii) 
divorced or judicially separated; or (iii) a widower 
without child or children. 

(ce) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 (inclusive) 
who:has, since July 15, 1940, become a widower with- 
e@ut-ehild or children now living. 

(dq) Every man born from 1902 to 1916 (inclusive) 
who, since July 15, 1940, has been divorced or judici- 
ally separated. 

Men as described above are covered if in any of 
these employments: 

(1) Any occupation in or associated with 
retail stores; * 

(2) Taverns or other establishments selling 
liquor, wine or beer; . 

.(3) Barber shops and beauty parlours; 

(4). Wholesale florists; _. 

(S) Gasoline-filling and service stations; 

(6) Retail) sale of motor vehicles and acces- 
sories; 

(7) Any occupation.in or directly associated 
with entertainmént including but not restricted 
to theatres, film agencies, motion picture com- 
panies, clubs, bowling alleys, pool rooms; 

(8) Any occupation in or directly associated 
with dyeing, cleariing dnd pressing (not inelud- 
ing laundry work); baths; guide service; shoe 


(9) Any occupation in or directly associated 
with the manufacturing of feathers, plumes and 
artificial flowers; chewing gum; wine; lace 
goods; greeting cards; jewelry; 

(10) Any occupation in or directly associated 
with distilling alcohol for beverage; 

(11) Any occupation in or directly associated 
with the factory production of statuary and art 


a2) Ainy occupation in the operation of ice 
eream parlours and soda fountains;. 

(13) Any of the following Sin bos 
boys; charmen and cleaners; custom furriers; 
dancing teachers; dish washers; domestie serv- 


benefitting from the ultra demo- 
cracy of The Times. The Daily Tele- 


| raph has nearly a million circula- 


tion and is almost a Bible to the 
true Conservative. 

The suave and handsome Argen- 
tine Ambassador was another guest. 
He did not try. to hide his anxiety 
as to what was happening at home. 
Oliver -Stanley, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and Hugh 
Dalton, the President of the Board 
of Trade, gave a semi-official touch 
to this first luncheon given by the 


Duke since his return from Spain. 
s* ¢* «s 


Spain Improves 

What did Alba tell us about Spain? 
Naturally he spoke well of it. He 
claimed that the food situation ‘was 
much improved and that a spirit of 
optimism about the future was re- 
placing the weariness. and exhaus- 
tion that followed the civil war. 

“I went to Switzerland to see my 
King,” said our host. To men like 
him a dynasty does not disappear 
merely because it ig driven from a 
throne. 

He is a fine man, this slim, cour- 
teous, artistic descendant of Charles 
I of England and one of thé most 
ancient families in Spain. 

“What is the first record of your 
family in Spain?” ‘asked Viscount 
Bennett. 

“The year 124,” answered the Am- 
bassador blandly. 

That’s what I call heredity! I 
have known a few millions whose 
ancestry ‘went back to the May- 
flower,.or the Norman Conquest, but 
never before have I met a man who 
admits to the year 124, I presume he 
meant A.D. but one cannoi be sure. 

At any rate “Alba,” as befits a 
man who holds the English title of 
the Duke of Berwick, has been a 
friend to this country. No: matter 
how the tide of public opinion has 
turned against. Spain, London has 
never lost its cordial respect for 
Spain’s Ambassador. 





—Photo by Castonguay. 
UTILITY HEAD — Alan Brown, 
Gatineau Power Co., whe has been 
elected president of Canadian 
Electrical Association, succeeding 
W. Ce “Mainwaring of B. C. 

Electric Co. 





Toronto-Buffalo Service 
Handles Much Air Express” 




















notes, prices have been fixed for 





An organization along the lines 
of Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board might well serve the 
United States as a pattern for use 
in its fight against inflation. This 
suggestion is contained in the re- 
port of a recent survey on ration- 
ing and price control in Great 
Britain by the Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington, D.C. Purpose 
of the survey was to consider 
British anti-inflation measures in 
the light of U.S. problems. 

Of particular interest to Cana- 
dians is the statement in the re- 
port that there is no body in 
Great Britain comparable to the 
Canadian WPTB and that, effi- 
cient as British price control has 
been, it seems probable that crea- 
tion of a central price body such 
as WPTB would have made con- 
trol even more effective. 

Unlike Canada, which has cen- 
tralized price and rationing con- 
trols, Britain has left these pow- 


ers with its various ministries, 
eg., supply, food, trade, British 
war economy, thé Brookings re- 
port points out, is thus organized 
along commodity lines with the 
same agency responsible for price 
control, rationing, import and ex- 
port controls, subsidies, licensing, 


conservation, standardization and 
other controls applicable to a spe- 
cific product. 


See Weakness 


This type of organization has 
made possible an effective inte- 
gration of control over supply, 
demand.and price, for each prod- 
uct, but a weakness has been fail- 
ure to provide for effective co- 
ordination between various con- 
trol agencies. 

Britain’s experience’ in. price 
control of civilian goods began 
with food, just before war broke 
out in 1939. According to the 
Brookings report, British policy 
has been designed to make mass 
consumption foods available at 
prices not too much above those 
in the pre-war period. 

Although price fixing and ra- 
tioning have been the main in- 
struments used to attain this ob- 
jective, an ‘important contributing 
measure has been the subsidy 
policy, very similar to Canada’s. 

At first, the Ministry of Food 
limited retail price control to 14 
commodities. These were beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork and veal, tea, 
sugar, canned- salmon, dried 
fruits, potatoes, butter, eggs, con- 
densed milk and lard. As short- 
ages developed, other products 
were included. (In contrast to 
this, Canada, in 1941, brought all 
foodstuffs excepting fresh fruits 
and vegetables under price con- 
trol.) 

Now, the Brookings report 
practically all important British 
food products. 
Subsidies to prevent increase in 


retail food prices have been part 
of the British control program 
since Dec., 1939. They were in- 
troduced after the nation’s cost- 
of-living index had advanced 
11.6% above pre-war level, food 2 and, 3 
in particular being then up about 














Britain's. control: program has | #¥ 
‘included two types of subsidies | 9" 
on food. One of these was the | casHged Little sinte the govern- 
absorption of trading losses by 
the Ministry of Food on its do- 
mestic and foreign purchases. The 
other was by direct payments to 
retailers, wholesalers, producers 
and shippers. Largest subsidies 
have been those paid.on bread, 
flour and potatpes—basic ele- 
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Alba Holds Luncheon : photo. 
caahendah ah toe teen dee \ Porkers on their last journey — about to become bacon for Britain. 
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a Food rey Stamp Sales 
: Promote Similar Efforts — 


Last Pevruaty the “butcher, the The original diisidded areteitas 


baker and the candlestick-maker”’ 
became salesmen in a drive to sell 
a million dollars worth of war. sav- 
ings stamps. Thé success of the 
campaign sponsored by the food in- 
dustry. to sell stamps across the store 
counters has encouraged other 
branches of industry to follow suit. 
In August the novelty stores will 
launch a similar campaign, followed 
by the druggists pushing the sale of 
war savings stamps in September. 
Sale of stamps through retail out- 
lets of the food industry reached a 
total of $1,752,000, a big jump over 
the quota originally set. 
Organized on a_ coast-to-coast 
basis, the food industry’s “March to 
Berlin” stamp sale got under way 
with J. W. Horsey, president, Dom- 
inion Stores, as national chairman, 
and S. H. Young, vice-president of 


| Christie, Brown & Co. as national 


vice-chairman. They were assisted 
by 25 chairmen representing differ- 
ent groups, such as the bakers, can- 
ners, chain stores, meat packers, re- 
tail grocers, A separate committee 
was formed for the work within 
each province. 


retained to go into action in the 


drive that will egain.be put on by 


the food industry in Feb. 1944. © 


“Aside from the unusually suc- 
cessful results of the sale of stamps,” 
said S. H. Young, “it has resulted 
in goodwill and confidence which 
will have a great bearing on the 
future of the country. The drive has 
tended to bring members of the food 
industry—who normally compete 
against each other—into close re- 
lationship, and the result is splen- 
did.” 


Each retailer—he-is regarded by 
the National War Finance Commit- 
'tee as. a primary outlet for War 
Savings Stamps—was supplied with 
a variety of merchandising tools: 
a kit containing booklets for the 
pufchaser to keep his war savings 
stamps in, “over-the-wire hangers, 
counter cards, window material, 
newspaper cuts and sales badges. 

Mr. Young has _recently taken 
over direction of the “Stamp Out 
The U-Boat” campaign.” In this, 
stores are endeavoring to sell each 
customer a dollar’s worth of stamps, 





Brookings Institution, of Washington, D. Ci recently 
made a survey of Great Britain’s battle to control prices, 
with the idea of ascertaining what features could be 
adapted to conditions in the United States. It’ found that 


- the U, K. system: is. functioning’ remarkably well, but 


topped off the report with a suggestion that U. S. authori- 
ties. might ‘find a pattern better suited to their needs 


in Canada, in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


ments. in the British working- 
man’s diet. 

Altogether, the Brookings sur- 
vey indicates, British food sub- 
sidies have accounted for between 
the. nation's bud. 
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pice xite This is.shown by 
s¥of-livin “index that’ has 
ment’s | stabilization policy was 
announced in Apr., 1941. As the 
Brookings report says: 


“A decline in the food index 
from 123 in Apr., 1941, to 119 in 
dan., 1943... . is a remarkable 


récord of stability, especially in 
: the light of the tremendous pres- 






OF THEM ALL! 


u. &. Report Praises WPTB 


Finds Britain’s System Good But Lacking Central Control 


sures and strains to which the 
British economy has been sub- 
ject during this period.” 

Food Rationing 

Although plans to ration food 
in Britain. were in preparation, 
according to the Brooking report, 
“more than a year before the 
war,” the consumer food ration- 
ing program was not begun until 
Jan., 1940. 

(Canadians were™~ not intro- 
duced to control of this kind until 
two years later.) With introduc- 
tion of the point system for 
canned goods in Dec., 1941, the 


‘only important food products in 
+| Britain not thus controlled were 


bread, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and fresh fish, - 


In Britain, different ration 
books are used for adults, -chil- 
dren, seamen, travellers and serv- 
ice men on leave. Consumers re- 
ceive a general ration book cov- 
ering all food products, plus | | 
personal book for confectionery 
and sweets. 

A person going on a trip re- 
ceives an emergency card from 
the local Spot officy wh! food office which cancels cancels 


the appropriate coupons in the 
regular ration book. The con- 
‘sumer must then register with 
retailers in the district he is visit- 
ing. 

Much of the success with which 
Britain’s food controls have 
worked is attributable to strict 
enforcement of regulations, 
speedy and increasingly severe 
punishment for violators. 

On this point the Brookings 
survey, notes that between Oct., 
1939, and December thé following 
year, the Ministry of Food insti- 
tuted 10,598 proceedings for vio- 
lations. of its orders; 29,329 were 
prosecuted in 1941 and 33,811 in 
1942. 


While analysis of the penalties” 


indicates many violations were 
only minor infractions of regula- 
tions, it is also pointed out that 
during the last nine months of 
1942, a monthly average of 187 or 
slightly less than 7% of the vio- 
lations were punished by terms of 
imprisonment. 


Investigate Phosphate 


Deposits in Quebec 


An investigation into the phos- 
phate deposits of West Portland 
Township, Qeubec, has been con- 
ducted recently by the provincial 
Department of Mines to assist de- 
velopment of domestic deposits for 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 

A preliminary report has been is- 
sued by the Hon. Edgar Rochette, 
Quebec Minister of Mines, in which 
the mode of occurrence and com- 
mercial possibilities of the deposits 
are outlined. 

The buwk of the phosphate rock 
used in eastern Canada is at pres- 
ent imported by rail from Florida. 








INDUSTRY 


Geared to the precise needs of highspeed, round-the-clock, wartime production 
schedules, White Rose Industrial Lubricants are giving efficient, dependable 
service in countless machine operations throughout the Dominion. 
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OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 
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Provincial Paper 

Notice is hereby ed that Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend Notice of 
1%% on Preferred Stock has been 
declared by PROVINCIAL PAPER 
June is | LIMITED, payable July 2nd, 1948, to 
Shareholders of record at close of 
business June 15th, 1943. 
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The Toronto Mortgage 


Company 


W. S. BARBER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, Ontario. 





The John Bertram & Sons 


Company, Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 








The McDougall-Segur Ex- 
ploration Company of 


Canada Limited 


NOTICE OF THE ANNUAL 


MEETING 


To the Shareholders:— 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Meeting of the Share- 
holders of the above Company will be held 
On Friday, the 8th day of July, 1043, in the 
office of the Company, 3 Wells vAlber, 
16 | 405 Eighth Avenue West 4 Gainer, Albe 

‘| at the hour of 10 a.m., 
receiving and 30 a.m. for the Report of 
the Annual Statement of 
Accounts, Balance Sheet, and the Re 
of the Company's Auditors; for the 
tion of Directors, the appointment of rr 
Auditor, and for the 
other business as may ‘be properly brought 
before the meeting. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the Trans- | 
fer Books and Register of Shareholders | 
will be closed from the 5th day of July, 
1943, to the 14th day of July, 1943. 

DATED at Calgary, 
of June, 1943. 

By Order of the Board, 
A. G. GRAVES, 


Secretary. | Gt, Lawrence Paper Mills | made to set up an independent tom- 


THE 
STERLING TRUSTS | 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that a dividend of 14% 
for the current half year 


ending June 30th, 1943, has 
been declared on the paid 
up capital stock of the 
Corporation, and will be 
payable on July 2nd, 1943, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 
19th, 1943. 
By order of the Board. 


FE. R. MEREDITH, 


Secretary. 





The en and 


Power Company 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of twenty-three (23c) cents 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
for the quarter ending 
June 30, payable August 25 to share- 
holders of record July 23, 1943. 


By Order of the Board. 


H. G. BUDDEN, 
Secretary 


Sibak Prem. ...... July 88 June 25 
Sigma Mines .. . as July 28 suse 
1 | Sheep Creek an. 5038 * July 15 June 30 


Sheftitt Gofdon .... June 30 pa 13 
Sherwin-Wms. oh ‘ti July ne 
6., ¢ofn. Aug 
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g| Stand Fuel. pfd. .... 1: July 1 dune 16 
“DO., arrears ....... 1 July 1 Jtine i5 
Standaré Radio, A.B. .10 July 10 June 21 
Sterling Trusts ..... 1.50 July 2 June 19 
Sullivan Cons, ... .02% July ib dune 15 
Sun Life Assur. .... 3.25 July 1 June 15 
Supersilk H., pid. .. 2.50 July 2 June 18 
Supertest P. c. ord. .50 July 2 June 18 
Do., B pref. 7 July 2 June ls 
Top Tailors .. .07% July 1 June 1 
O,, pref. ....... 1.75 July 1 June 
Tamblyn pene Ne .20 July 1 Junell 
y Do.. a wee. seeeee 62% July 1 Junell 
3 . Trusts . ---» 1 July 2 June 12 
e. ise July 1 June 15 
in, on... o 1 June 15 
ee Guar. uy it We BB |e 
ohae ‘ ual une 
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ket is still strong, in spite of the 


fact advances above the dollar- 
; tion lies in the close balance 
evel have been ‘comparatively liven lapel and oftrings of 
ays 

tained, Strength of the market |". 1 tomers ate able to eoll 
ghown in its ability to take up the 
million and a half bushels of new. 
deliveries daily being made by 
farmers, in addition to wich quen.|Cevaters %0 milla. Such ship- 
tities of old wheat as may be 
hieced on dla tiga Wake to tee closely with actual disappearance 


by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Limited 


harvest and threshing are early or 
late, farmers will have lots of old 
crop wheat on hand, and this they 


given that a divi- | 
dend of 15c per share, and an extra 
5c per share, has been declared on 

the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, payable August 16th, to 
shareholders on record July 31, 1948. | 


By Order of the Board. 


J. T. ROSS, 
Secretary. 
Dundas, Ontario, June 11, 1943. 


from the standpoint of marketings, 
| between the old and the new crop 
years, to correspond with the arbi- 


e oan of 
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pean of such 


Alberta, this 8th day 
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Strength Shown by Ability to Absorb All 











‘teem Geb Owe Gampepentent ently expects fo go on absorbing forthe United States, hesitation in, 
making further commitments} 


WINNIPEG.—The wheat mat-/ them. 
eo reason for the prepent situa- 


wheat only as they can get it into 
elevators, as a result of shipments 
from country elevators to terminal 


‘ments, in turn, must correspond 
of wheat, either into mills or for 


export. 
In past years strong markets for; ~ U. 8. Buying 


bret ge gpa - It is still believed that some ex- 
year, While sometimes discourag- | ‘sive buying of wheat futures 
news of the new.crop has been 
re boy hase have cially been | Pected further purchases for ex- 
based on the fact that toward the| Port to the United States, to be 
end of the crop year total quanti- handled in that country by the 
ties for sale were getting smaller, | C°™™odity Credit Corporation. 
with a prospect of continuing 
diminution until the new harvest. 


has been in connection with ex- 


In view of the fact that there 
have been considerable delays in 
the actual movement of 7% mil- 





There is nothing this year to cor- 


respond with that. From large re- | 10" bushels bought some time ago 
serves on farms, producers will 
continue to deliver 1.5 million or 
more bushels every day, until July 
31, in order to complete their quota 
allotment of marketings. 








The end of the crop year will see 
no halt in supplies. Whether 


will go on marketing whenever 
space is to be found in elevators. 
There will be no actual division, 


trary statistical dividing line at the 
end of July. In the light of such 
facts, well known to every pur- 
chaser of wheat, it might be said 
that the market is not only absorb- 
ing new offerings well, but appar: 











VICE-PRESIDENT — R. H. Leckey 


of the Aetna | Co., wh 
DIVIDEND NOTICES has bhoun ‘daetad. Vobpreaiseat 
and chairman of the fire branch 


Penmans Limited of the Canadian Underwriters 
Dividend Notice Association. 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
tollowing Dividends have been de- 
<< = i) quarter ending the o% 

st day of July, 1043. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and E D 
one-half = cent (14%), payable on ast. aries 
the 2nd day of August to Sharehold- 


f record of the 2nd day of July. Af D as 
raat wens se ne" Gives Data 


On the Common Stock, seven y. 
five cone a . share, Pa able 








on the } tto Share-| Show Indicated Earn- 
polders of Pceerd ed e@ 16th day of 
July, 1948. - ings on Dominion Dair- 
Breet eS ROBINSON. ies. Group Studies Plan | 
: Secretary-Treasurer. from Our Own Correspondent 
Montreal, : 
Sune ti: 1943. MONTREAL, — Eastern Dairies 


Ltd. plan of capital reorganization 


may be opposed. A mové has been 


mittee to study the plan, although 
Company Limited this does hot necessarily indicate 


DIVIDEND NOTICE opposition. 








in getting hold of Canadian wheat 
into | may be overcome, and the rate at 
which the former wheat surplus of 
the United States is disappearing 
emphasizes prospective needs. 


Probably no exact computation 


of the rate of disappearance is pos- 
sible, in view of the heavy use of 
wheat for livestock feeding. Ap- 
parently the U.S. Government is 
having se iNeed te Ghapeaien of 
the government-held supplies 
which have been allocated for 
feéding purposes, total disappear- 
ance of which at the end of this 
month is expected to run to 250 
million | bushels, 


Increase from former expecta- 


tiéns probably more than offsets 
the fact that consumption of wheat 
by distilleries in the production of 
industrial alcohol is hardly keep- ' buying. 


The Business 


Of Farming 


By GORDON L. SMITH 


Considerable criticism is reported 


in the Toronto area, and undoubt- 
edly the situation applies in other 
similar sections of the country just 


now, over the fact that there is 


some waste of-surplus milk. With 
June grass seldom more abundant, 
the milk flow has risen more 
sharply than domestic consumption 
‘of fluid milk. , 


As @ result some supplies from the 
country have been restricted. Those 
farmers who supply this milk, how- 
ever, are not always equipped to 
handle any surplus which may not 
be wanted, and some milk is being 
wasted. 


Difficult Situation 


This is a difficult situation to 
handle, as milk is highly perishable 
and the overflow just now is a 
temporary development. But there 
is no denying the fact that the gen- 
eral dairy situation still remains 
tight. There is no great surplus of 
butter and probably we are facing 


‘a shortage of cheese and evaporated 


milk in the next few months. Indeed 
in the long run we are also prob- 
ably facing a shortage of fluid milk, 
that is milk for direct urban con- 
sumption. 

Butefluid milk can only be held 
for a few hours. We cannot build 
up any actual surplus reserve to 
meet next month’s or next winter’s 
requirements. The only provision 
that can be made is to maintain 
producing herds. 

* s » 


NOTICH is hereby given that a Meanwhile the company has is-, Lack Equipment 


sued a statement to the effect that 

| quae fae anaee: een Tae audited statements for the past fiscal 
clared on the issued and outstanding | Ye" are not yet complete. Delay 
shares of Preferred Stock of the| has been due in part to the diffi- 
Company, payable 15th July, 1943, to| culty in determining the basis of 
Shareholders of record at the close | starfdard profits allowable to the 
of business on the 23rd June, 1943. | new company under ne excess prof- 
7 its tax regulations. e company 

By Order of the Board. feels the proposed plan should not 
L. A. TUCKER, be delayed for these reasons, but 
Secretary. | should be submitted to sharehold- 

en eae ers for their consideration as early 


as possible. 
16th June, 1643. 
pa “Pro Forma” Finances 





NOTICE From a pro forma statement of. 


ate assets and liabilities as at March 31, 
Biltmore Hats Limited Ams, prepared by the company snd 

: not audited, after giving effect to 
Fifteen cents per share on the outstanding | all features of the plan, net work- 
Common Shares of the Company will be | ing capital would spoeer to be ap- 


payabie on the 15th day of July, 1843, to 
shareholders of record on the 30th day of proximately $531) Fixed assets 


gird ghegnirgy let treinnre Be sibloce, foub- 
0 reserve 0 a ; 
me: STORET OS IA Beate. millions) and investment in a sub- 
(Signed) WM. F. FRANKE, sidiary company (Crescent Cream- 
Secretaty-Treasurer. | ery Co,, of Winnipeg) at $561,000. 
Guelph, Ontario, 6 


June 16, 1948. From available information, the 
company reports, it would appear 
that net earnhings of Dominion 
—as §6€6) Dairies Ltd., 7 ef taxes, and the 
elimination 0 no hereturrin 
Montreal “on hg > Power charges, should be, on the basis of 
CONS Atep current business, between $85,000 
and $100,000. From this amount 
must be deducted first mortgage 
sinking fund of 15% of net earn- 
ings, leaving the balance available 
for dividends. 
Indicated net available for divi- 
108th Quarterly Dividend dends rangés from $72,250 to $85,- 
Noricéi 18 Heasny civeN that a | 000, against which dividend require- 
dividend of thirty-eight cents per | ments on the new preferred amount 
share (being at the rate of One | to $37,500, leaving between 34 cents 
Dollar and Fifty cents per annum) | and 47 centé @ share available on the 
has been detlared on the presently | common. 
issued and paid up corithon stock of 
the Company for the quarter ending 


June 30th, 1943, to shareholders 
of .record that dete. DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Cheques representing this divi- 


dend will be mailed on July 30th, ’ 
aoa Quehec Power Company 


By Order of the Board, NOTICE is hereby given that & 

C.C. PARKES dividend of twenty-five (26c) cents 

"Se per shate has been declared on the 

aoreney: no paf value common shates of the 

Montreal, Jyne 21st, ache Company for the quarter ending 

mane ‘June 90, payable August 25, to share- 
Monireat Light Heat & Power sevbes 289,385 holders of record July 23, 1948. 


raion 9 131 customers By Order of the Board, 
Pepa nike by ima 1 sh mat HH. G. BUDDEN, 


Secretary. 
b| Montreal, June 21, 1943. 


Th Dominion Bank 
: of ae a a ‘The Canadian Light and 
dend 























is hereby ven that a divi- Power Company 

id NOTICE is hereby given that a 

are dividend of one-half of one per cent 
(% of 2%) Ras been declared on the 
























The average city dairy is not 
equipped to handle more than a 
mederate amount of surplus fluid 
milk. Some of that left in the wag- 
on after the wants of local milk 
routes are supplied will be used for 
production of butter, ice cream and 
soft .cheese, There is, however, a 
limit to such salvage and if the 
milk flow is unusually heavy, as it 
is this June, about the only thing 
the average dairy can do is to tell 
farmers to hold back a portion of 
their daily output and feed it to 
livestock of separate and sell the 
cream to the nearest butter factory. 
Sometimes though, there is no 
handy butter factory and no great 
amount .of livestock being fed on 
the dairy farm. In that case some 
of the surplus is wasted. 

* * 


Combination Factories Needed 

One practical solution in these 
days of food rationing would be the 
provision of more combination dairy 
factories in large milk consuming 








Member — 
C.C. Fields =~ 
J.C. L. Allen 
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Britain Buying 

' It seems generally taken for 
granted in the market that the 
British Cereals Import, Board is 
now securing its supplies of wheat 
for future needs by purchases in 
the open market, instead of by 
extra-market negotiations with 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and 
this is an explanation frequently 
given of the volume of buying 
from day to day., 

Public interest in the market is 
not large and, broadly speaking, 
purchases seem to go mostly into 
the hands of buyers who expect to 
take and use the wheat bought. 
Such volume of professional trad- 
ing as is evident, of wheat which 
may come back into the market 
after a brief period of holding, is 
barely enough to smooth out ine- 
qualities from me to day in firm 
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THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 
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QUEEN > GQUAY, [O2RCJN IC?) 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY 


LimMttens 
CLigunehd dnd Rented sith tee Rete of Grete Chanpteithnae’s : 
OPERATING 


462 Country Elevators 
72 Flour Warehc uses 
224 Coal Sheds 
Terminal Eleveters et 
Vancouver and Pert Arthur 


(Capacity 9,461,500 Bushels) 
Offices: Calgary and Winnipeg 
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HALLET & CAREY 


GRAIN . STOCKS - BONDS 
Exporters - Grain Futures : 


Head Office — WINNIPEG, Man. 
Branch — FORT WILLIAM, Ont. 


centres. These would be equipped 
to handle varying amounts of sur- 
plus milk and would turn this into 
cheese, butter or canned milk, 
whichever was most wanted. In such 
form the product could be held al- 
most indefinitely. 

Because of the uneven supply, 
such factories might have to be 
subsidized. They would be com- 
to stand-by power plants 
which are maintained to take ad- 
vantage of temporary heavy flows 
of water, or as a guarantee against 
shortage in case regvlzr sources of 
supply break down. Such stations 
are not profitable but they do pre- 
vent waste, and waste in any vital 
food product like milk, we cannot 
afford just now. 


DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


OATS 


All Grades Feed BARLEY 

SAMPLE WHEAT 

BULK or SACKED. 
Barley Meal 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


none Shipment from Fort William ° 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 
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Fresh Fruits.and Vegetables 

‘A somewhat similar, situation is 
facing the country in the matter of 
fresh fruit and vegetable supplies 
this summer. The long trend outlook 
for these two. foods is none too re- 
assuring, but it is almost certain that 
there will be a glut of both lines 
during the height of the natural 
harvest season. 

For a few weeks there may be 
more fresh fruits and vegetables 
produced than domestic consump- 
tion can handle. The fact that house- 
wives have been greatly restricted 
in the matter of preserving sugar 
will aggravate the situation. 

The problem is to turn this perish- 
able surplus into some more stable 
form, so that it may be available as 
food next winter. This might be 
done in three ways, by commercial 
canning, by dehydrating and in 
some cases by proper cold and other 
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U. S. Advertising 
Gains in May 


Advertising in U. S. papers con- 
tinues to risé, which explains in 
part the difficulty experienced by 
publishers in effecting the 10% re-! fractionally from a year ago. 
rn LE LALLA LLL ALAA 


duction in news 
WPB 
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American cities, as reported by 
Media Records Inc., was 13% ahead 
of the same month last year. All 
departments recorded a gain, except 
retail and financial which were off 
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It is to be hoped that the authori- 
ties have made full preparations 
and that every effort will be made | 
to harvest and move unwanted or 
unneeded fresh supplies to points 
where they can be put into shape | 
for ee up our permanent food | 
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James ichardson b Sons 


Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


Bound to Be Some Waste 

With so much of our farm food 
production of a highly perishable | 
natute and scattered over such a) 
wide stretch of territory not uni- 
formly equipped with processing 
plants or transportation services, 
there 1s bound to be some waste of 
food resources. For the duration of 
the war at least, however, special 
efforts will have to be made to keep 
this waste at a minimum, otherwise 
we ate courting a very serious situ: | 
ation next winter, 


HEAD GEFICE 
WINNIPEG 


Branches Theaugheut Ganeda 
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FEDERAL GRAIN LTD., 


62% pref. $68.37 in arrears us of 
Oct. 17, 1942 


FEDERAL GRAIN COMMON 


200 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 


Partners — 
J. D. Adams 

























Public Speaker? 


Let US ferret out the facts 
you need. 

















We won't Write your speech for you: 
nor will we even suggest the proper 
stance. But speakers who aim to 
liven up their platform performance 
find in The Financial Post the facts 
and forward looking ideas that help 
keep audiences spellbound. Mous 
ing, taxes, investments, personalities, 
social trends, postwar plans, new 
products, laber — all are covered 
completely and regularly in this in- 
dispensable paper. The Financial 
Post is invaluable to those who aim 
to talk convincingly and decisively 
across lunch tables and over foot- 
















































































R. Paynter 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
. and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers 
SMIT Hy MURPHY CoO. INC, 
CE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK | 


saa Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
- Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 





















* = + SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT- - - - - = 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONT. 
Please send me THE FINANCIAL POST, Enclosed find 
[7 $4.80 for 26 Weeks 
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rt] mportant | ; 
and Confidential” 


A Will is not merely an instrument for disposing of 
property. It is in many cases the charter on which the 
business of providing for dependents’ future is operated, 
As such, it should be most carefully planned and should 
name a competent executor able to carry on indefjnitely. 


Does your Will comply with these basic requirements? 
Does it provide all possible safeguards? Our experience 
and knowledge of executorship can help you revise 
your Will for greater efficiency and protection. Your 
enquiry is invited, in confidence. 


The 
EASTERN TRUST Company, 
HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, N.S, 


Branches at 


Charlottetown ™ St. John’s, Nfid. Montreal 
Moncton * Saint John, N.B, Toronto 


wep ae 


nb . s, clined to $550,874 from last year’s 
Beattie Oper ating Profit | figure of $642,258, operating charges | 


. : rose $18,589 to $393,505. 
Shows a Decline |" Net profits fell to $123,807 from. 


Operating profits of the Beattie $207,102 in 1941, showing a smaller; 
Gold Mines were $157,369 for the} decline due to a reduction of $30,000 
quarter ended March 31, 1943. This} in the tax bill. Capital expenditures | 
represents a drop of approximately | were slightly higher at $3,868. 
$110,000 from ‘the corresponding; An important new ore body is be- 
quarter of 1942. ing opened up with a length of over 

While production revenues de-j 2,300 ft. already indicated. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


KEEPING POSTED 


by reading The Post every 
week is the secret of suc- 
cess for successful readers 
of The Post. Every week, 
by mail, $5 a year. 


RIDOUT & MAYBEE 
PATENTS - TRADEMARKS 


Star Bldg., 80 King St. W. 
Toronto - Phone Ad. 0119 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


DONALD R. NacQUARRIE 
Chartered Accountant 


7 Adelaide St. W. Toronto 
WA. 2403 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
KENT BUILDING — TORONTO 
Phone: WAverley 6460 


Black, & Hanson Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


T. P. GEGGIE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
PHONE ELGIN 8557 


TORONTO, CANADA 
330. Bay St. 


Winnipeg, Fort William 
and Port Arthur 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


ARTHUR S. FITZGERALD 


AND COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
FEDERAL BUILDING GALT 


TORONTO _ KITCHENER 


E. J. HOWSON 
R. S. McPHERSON 


Licensed Trustees 


‘ RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. Harold A. Shiach, F.C.A, 
D. J. Sales, C.A. W. F. Gibson, C.A. R. J. Middleton, C.A, 
TORONTO—MONTREAL 


Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
Gutherford Williamson, F.C.A. F. BR. McCutcheon, C.A, 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 
Chartered Accountants 


D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 


WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Dunton, Ross & Frewin 


Chartereu Accountants 


D. L. Ross & Co. ‘ 


Licensed Trustees Liquidators Receivers 


TORONTO MONTREAL MONCTON 


CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


Teronteo—Montreal—Hamilton—Winnipeg—Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Licensed Trustees and Recetvers 
15 Wellingten Street West, Toronto 


MeDonald, Currie & Co. 


; Chartered Accountants 


MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA 


Charles T. Sears & €o. 


Chartered Accountants 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO 


CHARLES T. SEARS, C.A. H. BH. GRAHAM, C.A. P. E. MOLLOY, C.A. 


ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


. ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE 


Accountants & Auditors 


Jean Valiquette, C.A., L.LA.—J. C. Anderson, L.1L.A.— 
Roméo Carle, C.A.— A. Dagenais, C.A.—Delphis Clairoux, C.A; 


84 NOTRE DAME ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


They represented workers who 


built and troops who will use 


Canada's half-millionth unit of ‘motorized army. equipment: 


left to right, Defence Minister 


Col.’ J. L. Ralston, Munitions 


Minister C. D. Howe, Ford President W. R. Campbell, General 
Motors President R. S$. McLaughlin, Chrysler President C. W. 
Churchill. Right, three of the men who helped build the unit. 
They are Fred Bailey, William Schoeneau-and Charles Holland. 


500,000 Transports 
Built For the Army 


Canada’s Automotive Industry Marks a Major 
Milestone in Its War Effort as Many Firms Pool 


Resources 


Extent of one of Canada’s: most 
important industrial contributions’ 
toward winning the war was 
emphasized recently when comple- 
tion of the 500,000th unit of me- 
chanized transport produced in this 
country since Sept., 1939, was cele- 
brated at Oshawa, Ont. 

General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 


{Shared in dts. manufas 


special gesture but in’ th 

course of production @ fact which 
illustrates how the automotive in- 
dustry*works together to carry out 
war production assignments. 

The 500,000th vehicle, which car- 
ries a generating set, power-driven 
| by a gasoline engine, is actually a 
| portable battery. room ‘fitted up for 


batteries at one time. It is one of 
more than 100 different types of 
motorized military equipment com- 
ing off Canadian assembly lines at 
the rate of 4,000 transports and 450 
fighting vehicles a week. ' 

Though the completed equipment 
comes directly from the three major 
automotive plants, scores of indus- 
trials firms all over Canada are able 
to participate because of the auto- 
motive industry’s sub-contracting 
methods and mass production 
technique. 


Today, say Munitions and Supply 
sources, about 36% of all me- 


Central Pat. 
Depth Good 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CENTRAL PATRICIA, — Lateral 
development on a block of four new 
deep levels has been attended by 
fine ore results at Central Patricia 
Gold Mines. Excellent grade ore has 
been opened up and previous doubts 
about ore extending to depth have 
been dispelled. 
| On the 2,200-ft. level—the first 
| of the block of four new levels—a 
|length of 122 ft. of ore has been 
| opened in the C-22-W drift running 
0.35 oz. gold across 12.2 ft. while the 
B ore has been opened for 92 ft. of 
lower grade gold content. 

At the level below, ore showings 
run in excess of 300 tons per vertical 
foot of better than average mine 
grade. The C-23-E ore body shows 
a length of 113 ft. of ore grading 
0.4 oz. over 8.1 ft. B ore body to the 
east shows a marked upturn over 
levels above, returning 86 ft. grading 
better than 0.35 oz. Widths are yet 
to be determined on this. Numerous 
“rounds” have shown a grade of 
0.60 to 0.75 oz. at this level. 

On the 2,500-ft. level, ore expos- 
ures are: ; 

Length Width Grade Cut 
it, ft. oz. 
0.30 
0.29 


Length Width Grade Cut; 
ft. ft. oz. 


C-25<W .cccesce 96 0. 
CMB cciscese 28 ¢ 0. 
B-26-W ........ 60 ' 0. 
BOI cs véscns 30 i 0. 

Drifting east at the 2,650-ft. level 
is to be continued for depth explora- 
tion of the A ore bodies. To the 
west, exploration will be done along 
the banded iron formation to ex- 
plore for the F and G ore structures 
as on upper levels. 

The mine has strong proven: ore 
position but earnings this year will 
depend in large part on how large 
a supply of labor is available. 


een een od 
Canadian Pacific Railway has de- 
clared a half-yearly dividend of 2% 
on the 4% preference stock, pay- 
able Aug. 3 to shareholders of re- 
cord June 30. This payment covers 
the first half of the year. A similar 
distribution was made last year. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Lid. re- 
port that during May-the company 
purchased for retirement and can- 
cellation 325 shares of | preferred 
stock, reducing outstanding. shares 


to 152,238 as at the end of the 
month, 


chanized equipment of the British 
Armies -in Africa and the Middle 


‘East is of Canadian origin. A much 


larger proportion of the mechanized 


equipment of the British Eighth 


Army in the North African campaign 


came from Canadian factories, it is | 


disclosed. 


Success of Canada’s automotivein- | 


dustry. in its big job of mechanized 


supply is credited to the way it has | 


operated as a co-ordinated unit, say 
Munitions and Supply officials. 


“Just as interchangeability of | 


parts is a feature of thé ordnance 
program,” they state, “so that a 
Canadian-made anti-aircraft gun 
shipped to a distant part of the 


, : ‘ ‘world can use parts from the same 
charging 50 12-volt or 100 six-volt)}: 


type of gun made in Great Britain, 
so are interchangeability and 
standardization of design import- 
ant features of Canada’s wartime 
automotive production. 

“One company will make axles for 
army trucks assembled by another 
company. A new production tech- 
nique originated in one concern will 
be made available to others, This 
free exchange of services and ideas, 
in complete contrast to peacetime 
competition, is aprimary element of 
the program and is a major reason 
for Canada’s outstanding success in 
this field of war supply.” 


Army Trucks 

Army trucks now constitute the 
bulk of Canadian-made military 
vehicles, Of them, Munitions and 
Supply officials say: “It is gratifying 
to know that’in this war they have 
set a world standard.” They explain 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween a military truck and even the 
toughest commercial model. 

“Three times as tough as a com- 
mercial truck” is the standard that 
design engineers are said to apply 
to military vehicles. Some reasons: 
Engines must be able to develop un- 
faltering power under all conditions, 
tires must provide traction in sand, 
‘mud or rocky country, brakes must 
be able to stop the vehicle on a 
dime, hold it on steep grades. * 


Queen’s to Give 
Special Course for 
Prospectors 


Queen’s has announced it will 
be the first university in Canada 
to establish a special course for 
prospectors. 

The Prospectors’ and Develop- 
ers’ Association has been advocat- 
ing that Canadian universities 
give such courses for some time. 
It is expected that this type of 
class will be a valuable aid in 
acquainting the new generation of 
prospectors with the fundamentals 
of their profession and in keeping 
the older prospector “up to date” 
on new developments in his 
chosen profession. 

The course to be given will be 
eight weeks in length and is sched- 
uled. to begin as soon as 30 stu- 
dents have enrolled. Subjects to 
be covered will include theoretical 
and practical geology, mineralogy, 
mining chemistry, mapping and 
field work. 
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ALL INCOME TAX 


RETURNS MUST fF 


BE MADE BY 
JUNE 30% 


_ FOR CANADA'S WAR INDUSTRY 


The plant and facilities of Toronto Iron Works 
Limited, are constantly turning out important stee} 

late units ezzential to our country’s war industry 
Despiie these heavy demands, we are not overlook. 
ing other customers and shall endeavour to take 
care of orders for... 


STORAGE TANKS ~ PRESSURE TANKS 
BINS and HOPPERS - STEEL STACKS 
WELDED and RIVETTED STEEL PIPE 


Designed = - 


Fabricated -  Erocted 


MONTREAL 


DODGE 
Nea a my Na: 


Greater Power 
at Lower Cost 


CONVEYING AND ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 
MODERN POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL AND ORE HANDLING BRIDGES 
WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT 
BALDWIN SOUTHWARK HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


L 
La Luz Profits Lower 
For Last Quarter 


Estimated net profits of the La 
Luz Mines for the quarter ended 


| March 31, 1943, were $139,153, a de- 


cline of almost 60% from the figure 
of $347,717 for the preceding quarter. 

Reasons for the decline were low- 
er production sevenues and higher 
operating expenses. Gross metal 


2. CONOR 


MONTREAL . -WINNIDEG 


production dropped to $634,615 frog i 
$815,678, while operating and a& 
ministrative costs rose over $30,00¥ 
to $351,642. There was a gener 
rise in all- expense items and prom 
vision for depreciation and deplete 


tion was slightly smaller. 


Capital expenditures were smak 
ler than in the preceding quarter, 


having dropped from $437,724 o— 


$324,984. 
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Per ton recover: 
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$15.48 a year agc 
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Fooly the -2,000-ft. horizdn in a sector. « 1943 than 1942, and the chances| shares outstanding—need not 


| i ; the Senator ore body and to explore! Acme proposes to finance drilling 
| le We eee ae erad so typical to mining, much the} have a larger dividend income} ment of ore in the Waite Amulet} -.i45 eo . oe Tietae potential surface caposures, of this acreage. 
nea es me Wells Aunnhebecks larger part of the ore body turned | from Amulet Dufault this year. | mill would be a possibility. In-| Indications from underground in- | 1,9990-f a as 





Profits Up 
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Will They Find Another Waite? X™ 

















uiries. invited regarding Canadian Industrial and 
Mila ts. We specialize in thé Dividend 
Paying Gold 


3 and in new gold mining properties 

bin “and encouraging development. 
‘ALE, OSLER & COMPANY 
Ours trans Peme Abe 3 
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Lake Dufault, Next Door, May Have Promising Ore Bod y |, se.rsz2't.%14 sper mona tee, ang ensiter 


Persistent efforts of Lake Du- 
fault Mines and its canny engi- 






at this point, where the \3.03% | fault Mines both to carry on ex- cate any copper ore bou,. A drive 
copper values represent the best | ploration of remaining property | was then run at right angles from 
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- a : . ee bale wet clay from running the Acme Gas & Oil Co. advises share- 
“president, J. G. (“Jock”) | assay results secured in the cur-| and to pay dividends on a limited | the end of the drive for a is <hinen quantity Drill Program Mooted ae 
eeineee to find another ore rent drilling program. ' scale. Amule t Dufault Mines distance of 250 ft. to the oe mine ported extent “aed M holders that interests in the Burt 
body, comparable to the great| If present drilling is disclosing |has approximately 10 yéars’\ore | east. Drilling which has been) cannot be For Bagamac Mines well, in the Oklahoma City well, and 
Waite Amulet “A” ore body next}a new ore body, it certainly | in réserve, it appears that Lake | giving the latest encouraging in- Through the prompt action of the} An drilling campaign |" various well, in Texas have ae ee 
door, appeared much closer to'| comes “well deserved.” It was  Dufault will continue to-have a| dications is being done from a eae in —— of underground | is to be rtly on the prop- | sold on favorable terms. Increasing ae 
lean this week. MacGregor who laid out the! sufficient income to carry on ex-| station at the end of this latest Collapse removed dou ihe mine, — SE oes sen yg opera i ee iia 
ts ; original Lake Dufault. drilling! ploration on an even broader | 250-ft. drive. illar was a eee or eee Cinee. sore Sn 8 ee 
Following a tecent drill inter-| | l a mt of the oan ee eee tor-Rouyn of property adjacent.| water intrusion had been causing % 
tion of 10.5 ft. carrying 2.97% pare eemenen in the some. it- Sis suvuae oF copra If a good-sized oré body should pit, allowing oe ady ‘com-| Funds for the ipopone program | anxiety in regard to some of the gs] 
£€0 ‘ . a ieee ot aanel copper in the Amulet-Dufault| running close to 20% higher in| present shares position—2,311,000 | hole of the mi the long ditt og American interests. Drilling will | which Acme holds a 69.44%. interest, 
an 4 . : 








the commence from the north to explore | is stated to have five. locations for 
which connects the » cP ; 
th the Central Dupar- along the projected dip and strike of | wells in the Vermilion field and 







By one of those tricks of fate| are thet Lake Dufault Mines will| necessarily be disturbed. Treat- 
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spection are. that the wet clay ran 
into the shaft from the- first and 


Bear Is Seen — 
In New Deals. 


Following close on announcement 
of new financing ements for 


EE ee pecnad wana ale out to be on Waite Amulet Many Holes Drilled deed, it might be highly desirable 
ing, has shown even better | 8Ound and Waite Amulet Mines! For sheer persistence in‘ their | {fom the standpoint of low mill- 
the first— os 2.9% zin has benefited more materially |iore search the Lake Dufault | ims costs from large-scale opera- 
results: 3.03 7 ee “>| from the milling of “A” ore than : V tion. eye 
§.42 oz. silver and .013 oz. gold management—and their Ventures 
yn Lake Dufault. The ore body| packers—have set something of a| If an exceptionally large body 
for 12.5 ft. of core. proved flat-lying. so Waite Amu-| record. After the original high | better grade copper ore should: 
This second intersection is close | let and Lake Dufault formed a grade strie next to Waite Amu-| be disclosed, however, bond 
to the first and further drilling | special company, Amulet Du-|je¢ which turned out to be the financing might be considered to 
is now being done to determine/| fault Mines, to take over and “An ore body, vertical surface allow erection of the company’s 
dimensions of the deposit which | mine the block of ground rough-| grill holes were put down to|°W2 mill. Current income would 














A full record of production, costs, earnings, dividends, 
financial structure and directors of producing mines 
in Canada and Newfoundland. Many maps of 
mineral areas. 224 pages — 12” x 9”. 


The Financial Post 


Survey of Mines 

















a smaller slide in the open pit and 
operations were affected for some 
e. Cleaning out was carried on 
















appears indicated. : ly 900 ft. square by 1,200 ft deep | practically honeycomb the forma- | #llow the necessary detailed drill | for an extended period and dirt was oe 
To Wedge Off Other Holes containing the ore body. tion in that locality. exploration to justify bond fi- open pit. 1942-43 edition 
: Earnings Finance Exploration Further ore was outlined in the | 2@ncing. ‘ 


ms - ’ 
Some days will elapse before| Lake Dufault’s equity in Amu-| « A” ore body but the main ob- Even should the next few aly the company directly, it is 
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i : * . “ a or come eee eee eee —_—— 
assays of the next hole will be|let Dufault Mines tarnings in jective, another ore body, was holes be found to “click” when The néw direstons express them- ORDER FORM ; 
‘available, it is expected. Fur-| 1942 were $110,000 or 4.8 cents a| not found despite indications se- | 858¥S are available, many suc-| i, writing has been received on the | selves as satisfied with the arrange- Send sks Sietredl copies of 1942-43 edition of The 
ther holes will be wedged off the| share of which $88,000 was re-| wured at times. cessful holes will have to be drill-| Rich sroup. ment under which the Contact Lake | ° rem hg SURVEY O. unre S at $2.00 a copy. Herewith 
first hole in this section and | ceived in dividends. ue : ed before a mine is actually dis-| The policy laid down for the | pro will be operated by Inter- lx caveat: 4 
fairly rapid progress eppears| It has been this flow of rev- — . wehiets closed. But the people who know = — Saiitnante tne aarelaaaeat gy Eeclerstion Go has fs ae as = 
possible in outlining conditions enue which has allowed Lake Du- ae the company $s section of their geology like the possibilities of further Yellowknife properties been given two di t oni the Name eereee eeeeeeee CERES REESE ESOS SEH HEHEHE EH EEE EEE . 4 
TS ee a e vipers res and seem to think that if an ore | ( eld ee My by subsidiaries) pope of oi Yellowknife Gold PE ohio Gace cc ckndheddvenaeabsced beecksudas Vee ; 
ule’ auit, exploratién a i rade ore is dis-| W ished mining. companies | Mines under the agreement complet- : 
New Metals Are Stressed depth sap deciles, a, ental nei are good that| With strong treasury position and|ed. BE.AR. controls Giant Yellow- SiS Ths Sigd aad ate sp eave iihweia asso atlas aoe Oe 
The arrangements completed covered, ‘rl meters experienced management, Later on,| knife through Yellowknife Gold THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
9 - : & mpileted, | it will prove of fairly substan-| financing and development of one| Mines, which holds a large block of 
In P rospectors Guide wiles aibwed yee ae ee Waite) tial size. or more properties might be carried ' Giant stock. ee 
Amulet_workings, eliniinated the 


special alloy element. Tantalum} major expense of shaft and sur- 
and columbium would be used in 


face plant. S i 
much greater quantity, it is stated, if ‘ 4 5 
it were nat for the present scarcity|_ “ long drive was:put out into 
of these elements. Lake Dufault ground, a distance. 
: Copies of the booklet are available of eround 500 ft. at the Waite 
0. Prospectors from the Director, | Amulet 1,050-ft. level, but drillin 
Mines and. Geology Branch, Ottawa, 6: is potential ae thed dog” 


or from the provincial Department a a 
dalmatianite formation: didn’t lo- 


Sle Weehin Oils | \\\_ - : 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY.—Dominion Oil Co’s. | tractors light rotary now in use at 
1943 survey program is now in full | the Blackleaf No. 1. . 
swing. Last week a core-drilling In the Kinsella area, location 


party arrived at Foremost to com- | for Kinsella-Phillips No. 3 w yi 
staked this week in L.S.D. 4 4-4 ore Ds roan ‘ 
14w4, about four miles east/: ’ 
1% miles south of recently ¢e ; 
pleted Kinsella Phillips No. 2 (r rc ‘ 
preparing for a test of the Li } 
Park section below 800 ft). The fire. . oa 


mence a series of shallow core hole 

structure tests in the southeastern 
new venture is expected to spud 
in during the weekend, using Gen- 


section of Alberta, and a Hieland 
seismic survey party arrived at 
eral Petroleums light rotary. . ; 
- ™ x 
Ps Ba ner en > ~ MAINTAINS 
out a drilling permit for a new . ' ; 
well in the Lloydminster area. j : 
PAY-AS-YOU:.-GO.- POLICY 
Presence of a Madison lime- ‘ 
stone uplift to the west of the deep 


Lethbridge, to commence work for 
The well, Sparky No. 1, is to be 
north extension west flank pro- : : 
Acces Waktaranin eocentiy. ai NM the time of bringing down the Provincial Budget on March 19th, 1943, it was 


Beryllium, columblum and tanta- 
lum are three minerals added to 
Canada’s “wanted” list of minerals 
in the third edition of the Prospect- 
ors’ Guide to. Strategic Minerals, a 
handbook issued by the Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

As in previous editions, the min- 
erals detailed are essentially those 
in short supply for war purposes as 
determined by the Metals Control- 
ler’s Office. To assist the prospector, 
information is supplied on such 
points as mineral occurrence, form- 
ations, identification, marketable 
grades, current prices and buyers. It 
is stressed that, to be of importance 
to the war effort, deposits must be 
large and of high-grade ore. 

Mica, which has been the source 
of some confusion in the past, has 
been re-surveyed to point out the 
current need and types and grades 
desized. Graphite, now being turned 
out by the Black Donald mine, is 
stated to be no longer in short sup- 
ply and isn’t covered in the new edi- 
tion of the. handbook. 

The need for beryllium is as a 


Lake Shore’s 


























In addition to the core-drill and 
the seismic party, Dominion now 
has a gravimeter party and two 
geological parties working in the 
southeastern Alberta plains. 

Other Dominion Oil Parties now 
working in Alberta include a seis- 
mic party operating out of Nanton; 
a gravimeter. party operating out 
of Black Diamond in the Turner 
Valley-Calling Valley area, and 
two geological parties working in 
the foothills belt, 
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Dominion in that general area. 
drilled in LS.D. 8 32-49-1w4,' 


five miles west and a mile south 
of Lloydminster. 
” ” 


Reflected in Higher Op- 
erating Profit in First 
Quarter of 1943 


With a number of stopes being 
worked in higher than average grade 
ore recently, Lake Shore Mines has 
experienced an increase in average 
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Well For New “Uplift? 
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Stake New Taber Test 


In the Taber area, a new joint 
Dominion Oil-Nassau Exploration 
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pleted Turner Valley wells. 
Home Millarville No, 14, produc. 


recovery and operating profits. test was staked this week. The | Miracle Royalties No. 3. This ted tha figur ere Interim figures that defini final figures a 
: Per ton eae - ae — well, Taber-Province No. Mpa —— the ere Oil group. indica t the es w In and t d te and * 
ton in the March quarter from} will be drilled in the southeast | staked its initial location above 1 
$1548 a Yeat,sgo while operating| ‘quarter of LSD. 14 168-10w, | this uplit.” ‘The nev well would be supplied as soon as the accounting of the Treasury Department was x 
ofits o ,795 the March quar-| quarter of a mile due west of the | Imperial Hudson Bay No. 16, will i : ir 
‘coe. sgaupared with $731,788 and | recently completed No. 37-18B. The | be drilled in the centre of L.S.D. 5 complete for the year f. 
3 rom the December and Sep-| cellar has been started, and the | 8-21-3w5, half a mile west of the a 
a quarters of last year, respec- Cones light rotary now at No. | Major No. 7 producer. Tentative , ’ These are the final figures for the twelve months ended March 31st, 1943. Certi- ra 
rely, 37-18B will be moved in during |- Madison estimate is placed at ' ; ue 
Operating profits showed an in-| the next few days. (In a change | 8,400 ft. The derrick and equip- fied correct by H. A. Cotnam, Chartered Accountant, Provincial Auditor. They speak : 5 
¢rease in the March quarter despite| of plans, the new site will be | ment from the Foothills No. 16 | ; fi 5 ] KK 
a drop in tonnage,of ore milled due| drilled ahead of the previously | location are being transferred to or themselves. f 
ao = pana is Current rate oe ee = 74-17B). the new site. ¥ 
ons daily is down approxi- eanwhile, at Taber-Province oo" e | aa 
ef _ tener: te amount 0 37-18B reaming was completed Brown Oil Corp. No. 6, most a Combined surplus on Ordinary and Capital Account..............00.- $27,766,504.72 rh 
iled daily during e first nine} last week, and seven-inch casing | southerly well in Turner Valley 2 
oo of ae fiscal = a as run ee te. 3,144 = The | yet to reach the Madison lime Reduction in the Gross Debt ................csecsccsceccsescnsernsonserneenenensens 19,906,519.85 ‘ 
not expec e company will be; plug was to be drilled out during | stone, confirmed its objective last BC 
rs a hire aaa ene until it is eee and ih San 7 week at 8,458 feet, , oe drilling Reduction in the Net DEDL........cceerreeorvece SHHESEEEEEE 1 FAHHESHSSOR ESOS ESSE HEHE EES 11,686,815.15 : be 
e to hire additional men. used to enlarge the hole to 9-inch | at 8,470 ft. Drilling to completion ‘ ry 
Pappa 2 of roe, — ee from sgh _ the casing to bot- was slated to get under way this ; Reduction in Contingent Liabilities. COOP ORCEEOHE! FETH. COREE H ESSER EEESEEE SOSA EES 2,505,441.37 i 
curtailment of development. tom at 3,1 t, preparatory to week. 00 es 
Cea = of ie footage placing the well on pumping test. The important test is located Reduction in the Funded NN Oe. ie a anne agdcamebeanaenenducdbabea 7,868,100, a 
e March quarter, 40.1% or 768j}* Production accruing from this quarter of a mile south and an : , ae 
ft. was in ore averaging 0.549 oz.| well, like that now being obtained |. eighth of a mile east of Northwest | - Reduction in the Treasury Bill Det..........--ceccseesserreenssreesersensenannee 6,500,000.00 RE 
gold per ton across an average width| at the Taber-Province No. 1, will | H. B. No. 8, the current most Ag 
of Sige eo the drift. be oipvee, to the Imperial Oil re- | southerly oil producer. ‘ iy 
0 the east of the large fault at| finery at Calgary. Hopes that Devonian limestone t e : : ; 
the {835 and 4.950-ft. levels, 419 ft es 6 would ‘be found underlying the : x < eee orig loft over from the previous fiscal year of ss 
Grilling expo . of ore. ° west flank Madison lime of Turner e was paid oF. a 
Drifting has been ptarted poth to | ¥ ‘i a oe Valley, and that commercial . 2 f / it 
€ east and west of the crosscut on orthwes lities, Supplying’ | volume—of oil would be found There was added incial inking unds sur Wy 
the two new levels at 5,325 and 5,575} natural gas to Edmonton and. a therein, were blasted last eae : ° re to the Prov S F the ‘ ’ 7e 
ft. At the end of the. quarter, drift-| number of towns, has staked loca- | when Devonian Test No. 1 well of $1,196,805.66. : ° ee 
ing on the two levels totalled 541| tions for another four wells in the | faulted from the Banff shale into ' - “Y 
. ¢ whee shout 10% was i ore Oe eae, eae eT Blairmore at 8,895 ft. The bit had : sf 
ading better than 0.5 oz. gold per} are as follows: Kinsella No. 13, | reached the Madison lime at 7,250 |. as “2 
ton. LSD. 10 5-48-l1w4; Kinsella No. | ft, drilled the normal porous | Every tax-payer:in every Ontario city, town, village and township has benefited from the 3 
, Temiskaming Mining Co. realized No, 15, LSD. 10 21-47-liw4; Kin- | Gao ft cod hed Gemeente | - Provincial Government’s Pay-As-You-Go Policy. For as a direct result of this Policy, the Provin- e 
it of $7,093 after all charges sella No. 16, L.S.D. 6 27-47-11w4. ; Rea ae : : , : a 
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